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NEWBURYPORT AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD. 
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DEER ISLAND, ON THE MERRIMAC. 


7 HETHER it be true or not, as Plu- 

tarch says, that the first essential of 
human happiness is to be born in a famous 
community, it has always been accepted as 


a fact by the citizens of that old town whose 
rulers once changed its name to Portland, 
but whose people scorned to do so much as 
even to refuse the new name, but continue 
to the present day to call it Newburyport. 

Though she were, indeed, famous for noth- 
ing else, Newburyport would have to be so 
for the excellence of her situation. For she 
lies on a ridge at the mouth of the Merri- 
mac, and at the extremity of that long line 
of the Essex beaches, which are unrivaled 
for their splendor of scenery and their sto- 
ried interest—a stretch of coast beginning 
with the surge-eaten cliffs of Nahant, that 
rise some hundred and fifty feet above the 
sea, the first of all our beaches chosen for 
pleasuring; running down the long Lynn 
shores, and over the bold Swampscott head- 
land of Black Will’s Rock, where the Atlan- 
tic blows and beats an open reach from Eu 
rope to America; down the beautiful Bever- 
ly beaches, and past the Singing Beach of 
Manchester, a wonder of the world, where 
the sands, owing to some singular conforma- 
tion of the atoms, triturate against each oth- 
er with a keen musical vibration; and then 
across the immense Cape Ann cliffs, till it 
ends, just beyond the Merrimac, in the 
smooth levels of the Salisbury Sands. 

It is not, however, till you have threaded 
the stately Manchester forest, opening now 
on villas set in shaven lawns, and now on sea 
views—all the more charming if you should 
come on them when the scarlet fires of sun- 
set are flying across them, and the many 
light-houses of the great bay are flaming up 
in the soft twilight and fluttering from their 
invisible towers; till you have skirted the 
gigantic rocks, where is doubtless the most 
picturesque portion of the whole range of 
coast, with short shingly beaches between 
the storm-rent crags, a fine surf rolling in 
in pleasant weather, and the tempests from 
no point being more magnificent—that you 
have your first glimpse of Newburyport. 
You hear the hammers of great quarries re- 
sounding in the woods; and turning at any 
of the countless outlooks, you see all the 
bright sea life upon the water's edge, the 
white sails of the fishing fleet, er of some 
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pilot-boat lying in wait on the horizon, or 
of a ship disappearing into a bank of vapor, 
till she stands like a dark phantom of her- 
self shrouded in the mist. You have either 
doubled the cape, in all its bewildering 
wind-blown beauty, or have taken the rocky 
drive across its neck on a road which, lying 
so high and with such a multitude of mead- 
ows underneath—meadows in every variety 
of brilliant green and rusty red, interspersed 
with glittering arms of the sea, and still, sil- 
very lagoons of salt-water repeating the sky 
—causes one to feel as if in a land of sor- 
cery, traveling a road that hangs midway 
between earth and heaven; and it is just 
after you leave all this behind you that you 
see the light sparkling upon the spires of 
Newburyport, twelve miles away across the 
little bay. 

Still approaching, you come where shines 
the snow-white Ipswich beach, not yet in- 
vaded by fashion, but with here and there 
a lonely tent; and opposite begin the nine | 
miles of the sand hills of Plum Island—once 
known as Isle Mason—separated from the 
reedy shore by the waters of the sound, | 
commonly called Plum Island River, into | 
which empty numerous streams, while it 
makes a connection with the Merrimac a | 
little way above the remarkably lovely | 
mouth of the latter. This sound, which is | 
the summer play-ground of Newburyport, | 
stretches in great bow-knots of silver rib- | 
bon between beds of marsh, where the coarse | 
thatch grows to the full height of the tide, 
so that its tips just twinkle against the 
light as you glide over them. At the flood 
it lies one broad mirror from shore to shore 
of these marshes, whose emerald- green is | 
threaded by glistening creeks. Far down its 
distance lie the bare brown Ipswich hills, 
known as the Hundreds, and foams the white 
Ipswich bar; and while remote hills and 
woods encircle the matchless scene with 
azure hazes on two sides, on the other are 
the yellow sand hills of Plum Island, like 
castled ruins wreathed in wild smilax and 
poison-ivy. The waters here are a miracle 
of color—sometimes blue or pearl- gray; | 
again, where the tide creams in across a 
sand bar or over a bank of broken shells, 
the faintest beryl; and in another place | 
green as chrysoprase with the long stream- 
ers of the eel-grass. At sunrise, when they 
double a burning heaven through which the 
white gulls dart, or at night, when they paint 
the whole Milky Way beneath the keel, and 
you hear the sturgeon splash, the bittern | 
cry, the seal slip into the water, you feel | 
again like one in a forbidden region where | 
the beanty is a thing of witch spells; and | 
all the more when from behind Grape Isl- 
and—that lies in the curve of the larger isl- 
and, and that Captain John Smith, the nay- | 
igator, pronounced an excellent place for | 
gardens—an atmospheric echo chances to | 
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answer your song, an echo that repeats sev- 
en syllables, as I have heard it, and refines 
the rudesé voice to such music that you 
might well believe a shoal of sea sprites 
had risen from the other side, and among 
the sandy hollows there were mocking you 
with a hundred airy voices. At last, then, 
we cross the ‘mouth of the Merrimac and 
come to the end of the Essex beaches with 
Salisbury Sands—a firm, hard drive, reach- 
ing to the great black rocks of Hampton 
River mouth, eight miles away, on one side 
of which is the slope where Whittier’s “ tent 
on the beach” was pitched, and on the other 
side superb breakers of palest green foam, 
rank after rank, up the far-extending shoal ; 
and on this long surface the Salisbury peo- 
ple—out of whom came the mothers of Ca- 
leb Cushing and Daniel Webster—have had 
an annual reunion or harvest-home every 
September for a hundred years—a reunion 
lately changing its character from social to 
political, till now the whole country-side 
frequents it to the number sometimes of 
thirty thousand. 

“ Behold it!” said one of the speakers at 
this gathering a year or two since, picturing 
the unrivaled panorama of the place—* that 
circling line of our Essex coast, stretching 
hitherward from the dim headlands of Cape 
Ann along those cove-indented shores, of 
whose enduring elements of strength and 
beauty how many a stately edifice rises to 
remind us in every portion of the land—the 
quarried wealth of Rockport or of Squam ; 
by the bald Ipswich Hundreds, their clear- 
cut outlines in relief against the sky; by 
the fantastic danes of Plum Island, or the 
ambushed channels of the Rowley shore; 
hence along the pleasure-haunted beaches 
of Hampton or of Rye—how changed in as- 
pect in the march of civilizing centuries 
from that hour when Champlain, the earli- 
est of their European visitants, first trod 
their shingly shores; in the intermediate 
distance Boar’s Head, its length extending 


| into the sea, repelling with its rocky tusks 


the assaulting waves; and within the are 
of our vision the Isles of Shoals lying white 
and still, like a squadron of observation at 
their eternal anchorage. Behold it, I say, 
the majestic sweep of our Essex coast, thus 
in its bare lineaments so rudely drawn, a 
scene of natural beauty and attractiveness 
than which, whether shoreward or seaward 
contemplated, you shall look in vain for one 
of more varied or picturesque charms, even 
where classic waves from their blue deeps 
return the glories of Italian or of Grecian 
There is the almighty sea; here are 
the yellow, ever-shifting sands ; we wander 
at our will, 


‘ Listening now to the tide in its broad-flung ship- 
wrecking roar, 

Now to the scream of a maddened beach dragged 
down by the wave.’ 
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Before us, reaching away to the wooded up- 
land, there lie the lovely sun-lit meadow 
levels like a mosaic floor; hard by, the Mer- 
rimac, most industrious and beautiful of 
rivers, Winds in and out between its peopled 
banks, until it bursts the barrier of the bar, 
and, amidst the tumult of the breakers, gains 
entrance to the sea. Yonder, at the river’s 
mouth, the Warder Island lifts its mimic 
battlements and towers, more sure defense 
than are the crumbling earth-works of the 
higher shore; while beyond, and in the far- 
ther distance, the Oldtown hills, the leafy 
woods of Newbury, the stately spires of 
Newburyport, in the mingling lights and 
shadows of a magical perspective, present 
themselves to view.” 

Such, then, is the approach to Newbury- 
port—and surely there are few grander— 
and such the scene that is presented from 
its seaward side. It is a breezy, bowery 
town, lying along the hill-sides, with the 
sound of the sea always beating through 
the streets like a pulse. If you go there by 
rail, instead of by the charming way just in- 
dicated, bleak fields and lichened bowlders 
warn you of the bitter sea-coast ; but once 
past their barricade, and you are in the midst 
of gardens. The cross-streets run down to 
the water, shedding their rain rapidly, and 
High Street, the principal avenie, stretches 
parallel with the river for more than six 
miles, lying partly in Newbury and partly in 
the port, shaded by interlacing immemorial 
elms, and lined with rich farms and pleasant 
residences, that have princely lands and or- 
chards behind them, and sloping lawns in 
front—the old-fashioned square three-story 
houses prevailing, with wide halls running 
from end to end, once resounding to much 
good cheer, though now the days of their 
famous hospitality are over. At one end of 
this street loom the Oldtown hills, from 
whose summit in clear weather certain of 
the White Mountains are visible, and where, 
when the first church stood on the little 
green below, the sentry used to pace his 
rounds for the advantage of its look-out over 
any of the forest foes. At the other end 
rises the wooded knoll called the Laurels, 
from which the ships are to be seen sailing 
out of Portland and into Gloucester; while 
just across the river out of their coppice 
look the pointed towers of Hawkswood, 
built at great cost by the Rev. J.C. Fletch- 
er, of Brazilian fame; and, between the 
two, Deer Island crowns the river with its 
lofty pines of the primeval forest. 

Behind the ridge of the town lies a wide 
low champaign country, perfectly flat, al- 
ways wrapped in blue vapors, and full of a 
peculiar beauty of long level lines. It has, 
however, other than picturesque interest, 
for beneath it is supposed to lie an immense 
basin of pure water, as boring in every di- 
rection produces it, and in the low hills hud- 
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dled confusedly just beyond, large veins, of 
lead and silver have recently been discov- 
ered. The existence of these mines was for 
some time derided by the skeptical. towns 
people, as it was not easy to believe such a 
meadow region as that below the gardens of 
the southerly side could be a place of met- 
aliiferous deposit. Yet this very meadow 
region and all around it has iong been the 
scene of volcanic action, and earthquakes 
have been an important feature of its ex- 
istence, the demoniac powers of the earth 
holding high carnival here for more than a 
century, and still making themselves occa- 
sionally felt. The first of this remarkable 
series of earthquakes occurred in 1638, on 
the noon of a summer day, as the colonists, 
assembled in town-meeting, were discuss- 
ing their unfledged affairs. We can imag- 
ine their consternation—just three years es- 
tablished, their houses built, woods felled, 
fields largely cleared, and the corn greenly 
springing up—to find that their encamp- 
ment on this spot, so rich in soil, so conven- 
ient to the sea, so well guarded from the 
Indian, had left them the prey to an enemy 
whose terrors were so much worse than all 
others in the degree in which they partook 
of the dark, unknown, and infinite. It was 
not long before the first earthquake was fol- 
lowed by another, its trembling and vibra- 
tion and sudden shocks preceded, as that had 
been, by a roar like the bursting of great 
guns, while birds forsook their nests, dogs 
howled, and the whole brute creation man- 
ifested the extreme of terror. By-and-by 
there came one that lasted a week, with six 
or eight shocks a day—reader, it is on indu- 
bitable record—then one where the shocks 
were repeated for half an hour without any 
cessation, and presently others where the 
ground opened and left fissures a foot in 
width, where sailors on the coast supposed 
their vessels to have struck. The sea roar- 
ed and swelled, flashes of fire ran along the 
ground, amazing noises were heard, like 
peals and claps of thunder, walls and chim- 
neys fell, cellars opened, floating islands 
were formed, springs were made dry in one 
site and burst out in another, and tons of 
fine white sand were thrown up, which, be- 
ing cast upon the coals, burned like brim- 
stone. Although there have been more than 
two hundred of these convulsions since they 
were first felt, nobody was ever seriously 
injured by their means, and so used to them 
did the people become that finally they are 
spoken of in their town records merely as 
“the earthquake,” as one would speak of 
any natural affair, of the tide or of the moon, 
and for the last century their outbursts have 
been very infrequent and insignificant. To 
“the earthquake,” indeed, the town owes 
one of the choicest bits of scenery, for in a 
dimple near the centre lies a pretty pond, a 
peaceful and innocent little sheet of water, 
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yet born of such prodigious parentage and | 
no other. Itis backed by a hill covered with 
an old grave-yard, whose sunken slates, with 
their carved cherubs, in a tangle of black- 
berry vines, are saved from gloomy associa- 
tion by the presence of the school-children 
always playing about them; and it is sur- 
rounded by a handsome mall, the gift of a 
citizen, to terrace and turf which some years 
ago the whole army of townsmen turned out 
with their spades and shovels, while their 
wives and daughters waited on them with | 
hot coffee and cold meats. The mall is 
planted now with tall elms and maples, and 
as you come up High Street on any moon- 
lighted summer night, when the white mists 
are stealing through its branches from the 
hollow of the pond below it, it is like a vis- 
ion of some unearthly land, so weird is its 
loveliness. Yet this pond was once an up- 
land, where berries and other wild fruits 
grew, and it became a sheet of water, to the 
amazement of every body, during the night 
when all the wells upon the high plains, 
some mile and a half away, went dry, into 
which welis water has never since returned. | 
Earthquakes, however, are not the only 
extraordinary diversion of the elements in 
and about Newburyport; since, not to men- 
tion hail-storms with a deposit of twelve 
inches, of which we boast, as certain are 
wont to boast of their afflictions, snow- 
storms tunneled from door to door, or north- | 
easters blowing the sea-spray and freezing | 
if in salt crystals on the orchard boughs a 
dozen miles inland, there have been known 
here whirlwinds mighty enough to blow 
down one meeting-house and to lift another 
with all the people in it and set it in a differ- 
ent spot. These whirlwinds, though, came 
some years too soon, as, if they had but 
moved a meeting-house here at a later day, 
a parish would not have been so divided on 
the subject of location —the old building 
having become so sadly dilapidated that | 
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the people sat with their umbrellas spread 
under the leaky roof, and the minister went 
skipping up the aisle to avoid the little pools 
of water standing there—as to fall, one-half 
of it; from the faith of its Puritan fathers and 
become straightway Episcopalians. For be- 


|ing driven to the wall by the stronger party 


in the parish and the General Court, who 
would not let the weaker party use the new 
edifice it had erected in its chosen spot, this 
weaker party, under the advice of a Church- 
man, Mr. John Bridger, the king’s surveyor 


|of the crown lands, who happened to be 


passing that way, petitioned the Bishop of 
London for immunity from taxes in support 
of the other meeting-house in particular, 
and for aid in general, receiving it in the 
shape of a chapel endowed by Queen Anne, 
subsequently replaced by the present St. 
Paul’s Chureh, the second rector of which 
became the first Bishop of Massachusetts. 
Going to church in those days was no pleas- 
ant holiday affair of the new bonnet and gay 
ribbons; and we can better explain to our- 
selves the fury of the warfare concerning 
the location of the meeting-house if we re- 
member that a large portion of the com- 
munity were obliged to drive a distance of 
seven miles to the church upon the Lower 
Green, where the first settler leaped ashore 
on the bank of the Quascacunquen, and had 
to hurry into their sleighs on a winter Sab- 
bath the moment that sermon was done, 
that, going over the terrible old Downfall 
Road, then all thick woods, they might pass 
the hollow before night-fall on account of 
the wolves. Yet, for all such hardship, 
doubtless the defection of the St. Anne’s 
Chapel people from the iron bands of faith 
was looked upon bitterly as an invasion of 


| the Scarlet Lady; for the old Newbury set- 


tlement was a strictly Puritanical one, dif- 


| fering as widely as though oceans rolled be- 


tween from the town of Portsmouth, only 
twenty miles away. Portsmouth, indeed, 











was settled by an Episcopal colony; there 
ceremonials and holidays, Christmases and 
Twelfth- Nights, state and splendor and 
wassailing, were things of course from the 
beginning, and it was, take it altogether, 
a sumptuous little aristocracy. So that, 
though wealth and splendor afterward came 
to Newburyport, the difference between the 
two places was—on an infinitely lesser scale, 
to be sure—that which might have existed 
between some long-descended city of hered- 
itary princes and nobles, and the self-made 
grandees of merchandising Venice. Wealth 
and splendor came to Newburyport, indeed 
—as witness the ride which old Nat Tracy 
could take from thence to Virginia, and 
sleep every night in his own house; as wit- | 
ness the ship of war that singly and alone 
the same person presented to the general 
government; as witness the scene when 
one of the worthies here found his colored | 
servant sipping his rare old Madeira out of 
a gold goblet, with the toast, “Here’s to 
better times!” as witness the great square | 
houses, their Smiberts and Copleys and tra- 
ditions; as witness the coach lined with 
white satin and drawn by six white horses, 
in which Tristram Dalton, the first Senator | 
of the United States from Massachusetts, 
made his wedding calls; as witness the 
prayer of old Mr. Marquand when, one day, 
argosy after argosy came sailing in, “ Lord, 
stay thy hand; thy servant has enough.” 
But wealth and splendor have departed | 
from her now, for though there is possibly 
no other spot where so much general com- 
fort, and more than comfort, is known, there 
is not-—as fortunes go now throughout the 
country—such a thing as a large fortune 
in the town. 

The characteristics of the population seem 
to have been the same since time began for 
Newburyport, partly owing to the scenic iso- 
lation of the situation, partly to the inter- 
marriage that has taken place there. It is 
true that the municipality which at an early | 
date petitioned the General Court for relief | 
from the burden of the old wandering ne- | 
gress, Juniper, is now giving a non-resident 
pauper an allowance out of which he has 
built him a cottage in a neighboring village, | 
and purchased some shares of railroad stock ; | 
but except so far as affected by the general | 
progress of the age, Newburyport has known | 
little change; she has until the last few | 
years scarcely varied from her dullness since 
the embargo laid a heavy hand upon her, 
and the great fire scattered ashes over her; 
and the people mind their own business to- 
day almost as they did when they pro- 
nounced the verdict upon the body of Eliz- 
abeth Hunt in 1693—“ We judge according 
to our best light and contients that the 
death of said Elizabeth Hunt was...... by 
some soden stoping of her breath.” Stran- | 
gers come into town, but the citizen takes | 
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| small heed of them usually, and so rarely 


do they assimilate themselves with the pop- 
ulation that the principal names there to- 


| day are the names to be found in the chron- 


icles of 1635, and, unmixed with strange 
blood, generations hand down a name till it 
comes to stand for a trait. The town—ex- 
cept for one religious “revival” that lasted 
forty days, suspended business, drew up the 
shipping in the dock, and absorbed master 
and mistress, man and maid—has seldom 
been disturbed by any undue contagion of 
popular feeling; though she had the first 
ef the celebrated witch cases, some twelve 
years before the Salem cases, her wisdom 


| hever was swept away by that terrific whirl- 
| wind; she used all endeavor to shield poor 
| Goody Morse, kept her under sentence of 


death a year and a day, but never hung her; 


| she has seldom followed even a fashion in 


politics unsuggested by her own necessities, 
and has been, in fact, as sufficient to herself 
as the dew of Eden. The dissimilarity of the 
population from that of other places is only 
exemplified by the story of a sailor from 
there, who, impressed into the British navy, 
and kept there till he had tossed about the 
world for fifty years, returned home and ad- 


| vertised for “an old shipmate whom he de- 


sired to share a fortune with.” Neither has 
the town ever been a respecter of persons; 
but, democratic in the true acceptation of 
the term, wealth where almost all are com- 
fortable, and none remarkably poor, is as 


| little accounted as silver was in the house 
| of the forest of Lebanon, talent gives no 
| more pre-eminence than can be grasped by 


means of it, and if it were the law now, as 
it was then, five leading citizens would be 


| just as easily arrested and fined for being 


absent from town-meeting at eight o’clock 
in the morning as they were in 1638. With 


| this there is an independent way of think- 


ing, hereditary among the people individual- 
ly. To be sure, Newburyport never reached 
the point attained by the neighboring town 
of Marblehead, where, in the midst of its 
wilderness of crooked lanes, all rocks and 
moss and bright blue sea views between, 
with not enough grass, as Whitefield said, 
for a grave-yard, there was built, more than 
a hundred years ago, a church “ for all those 
whose opinions differed from the opinions 
of their neighbors.” Yet it is to be doubt- 
ed if many other places have produced the 
parallel to this; and it was beyond what 
could have been expected, considering the 
era when, in 1649, Thomas Scott paid a fine 
of ten shillings in Newburyport rather than 
learn the catechism, and, which was more 
remarkable, was allowed to do so. A cen- 


tury later Richard Bartlett refused commun- 
ion with a church whose pastor wore a wig, 
asserting with assurance that all who wore 
wigs, unless repenting before death, would 
certainly be damned. Not long before, the 
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CHURCH IN WHIOH WHITEFIELD PREACHED, 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON’S BIRTH-PLAOE. 


Rey. John Tufts struck a death-blow at Pu- | 
ritanism by issuing a book of twenty-eight 

psalm tunes to be sung in publie worship, 

where only five had previously been used— 

an act so stoutly contested as an inroad of | 
Rome (for, said his opponents, it is first | 
singing by rule, then praying by rule, and | 
then popery) that it was probably owing | 
to the persecutions of the long contest that 
subsequently the innovator left his parish 
under a charge of indecent behavior. And 
though none of the churches quite rivaled 
the unconscious blasphemy of one some doz- 
en miles away, which voted, “ This meeting, 
not having unity with John Collins's testi- | 
mony, desires him to be silent till the Lord | 
speak by him to the satisfaction of the meet- | 
ing,” yet there stands on the record the in- | 
struction to a committee appointed to deal 
with certain recusants—the St. Anne’s Chap- | 
el people—“ to see if something could not 
be said or done te draw them to our com- 
munion again, and if we can not draw them by 
Jair means, then to determine what means to take 
with them!” It was once said that New- 
buryport was famous for piety and priva- 
teering, but in these instructions the piety 
and privateering are oddly intermingled. 
This same independence of thought found 
notable expression when, in the early days, 
Boston and Salem, alarmed at the incursions 
of the Indians, proposed to the next settle- 
ments the building of a stone wall eight 
feet high to inclose them all as a rampart 
against the common foe, which proposition 
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Newburyport answered with disdain, and 
declared the wall should be a living one, 
made of men ranging to and fro and scout- 
ing the forest, and forthwith raised a com- 
pany and built a garrison-house on her bor- 
ders. 

The situation of this garrison-house is still 
a subject of dispute among the antiquaries 
of the town, these contending that it is the 
manor-house of the old Pierce farm—once a 
homestead of the race that gave a President 
of that- name to the United States—and 
those contending that the manor-house was 


| not built until some twenty or thirty years 


after the period assigned, and would never 
have been built in so costly and elaborate a 
style (the style of a wealthy residence) for 
any rough garrison usage. The great porch 


| of this old house is said to be the most beau- 


tiful architectural specimen in this part of 


| the country, although it doubtless owes part 


of its beauty to the mellow and varied col- 
oring which two hundred years have given 
it; yet the beveled brick of its arches and 
casements, and the exquisite nicety of its 


| ornamentation, lead the careful scrutinizer 


to side with those who dismiss the idea of 
its having been a garrison-house, and to 
conjecture that that idea gained currency 
from the fact that it was once used to store 
powder in—a fact that was fixed in the pop- 
ular memory by an explosion there which 
blew out the side of the house, and landed 
an old slave of the occupant on her bed in 
the boughs of an adjacent apple-tree. 
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This rather remarkable free- 
dom of opinion belonging to the 
people of Newburyport, of which 
I have already spoken, has re- 
ceived illustration on a still 
larger stage than in any of the 
examples yet given, as, for in- 
stance, when, some time previ- 
ous to the famous tea-party in 
Boston Harbor, the first act of 
the Revolution was signalized in 
Newburyport by the confiscation 
of a cargo of tea, under direction 
of the town authorities, and its 
public burning in Market Square. 
It was the same characteristic, 
too, that prompted the Stamp Act 
Riots, and made it a fact that not 
a single British stamp was ever 
paid for or used in Newburyport, 
and that, during all the long and 
trying struggle of the Revolu- 
tion, did not allow a single town 
school to be suspended. The 
old town has no trivial history, 
as these circumstances indicate. 
Long before the Revolution, at 
the popular uprising and the 
imprisonment of Sir Edmund 
Andros, old Sam Bartlett gal- 
loped off, so eager for the fray 
that “his long rusty sword, ¢rail- 
ing on the ground, left, as it came 
in contact with the stones in the 
road, a stream of fire all the way.” 
It was Lieutenant Jacques, of 
Newburyport, who put an end to 
the war with the Norridgewock 
Indians by killing their ally and 
inciter, the French Jesuit, Se- 
bastian Rallé. 
against Quebee recruited and sailed, with 
its dashing young officer, Aaron Burr; and 
here were built and manned not only the 
very first of the privateers—twenty-two of 
which, with a thousand men, were never 
heard from after sailing—but many others 
which raked British commerce to the value 
of millions into this port, and the sloop 
Wasp, which fought as fiercely as her name- 


teen merchantmen, engaging four ships of 
the line, and finally, after a bitter struggle, 


going down with all her men at the guns} 


and all her colors flying. It is still inter- 
esting to read of her exploits, copied in the 
journal of the old Marine Insurance Rooms, 
as the news came in day by day, and to see, 
as you can see, the ardor and spirit with 
which those words were penned by hands 
long since ashes—ardor and spirit univers- 
ally shared, since, before that brief career 
of valor, Newburyport had, on the 31st of 
May, anticipated the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, published on the 19th of July fol- 
lowing, by instrneting the Congress at Phil- 


Here Arnold’s expedition | 


| ants, Henry and Cutting Lunt 
sake fights, in three months capturing thir- | 





GARRISON-HOUSE PORCH. 


adelphia that, if the colonies should be de- 
clared independent, “this town will, with 
their lives and fortunes, support them in 
the measure.” Here, too, was built the first 
ship that ever displayed our flag upon the 
Thames—a broom at her peak that day, aft- 
er Van Tromp’s fashion, to tell the story of 
how we had swept the seas. Nor is the town 
that gave John Paul Jones his two lieuten- 
the former 
of whom was with the commodore in all his 
cruises in the Bon Homme Richard, the Alli- 
ance, and the Ariel—unfamiliar with such 
daring deeds as that done during the Revo- 
lution, when a British transport of four guns 
was observed in the bay, veering and tack- 
ing to and fro in the fog as if uncertain of 
her whereabouts, and, surmising that she 
supposed herself in Boston Bay, Captain Of- 
fin Boardman, with his men—the captain 
already the hero of many an adventure— 
went off in a whale-boat, and offered his 
services to pilot her in. The offer was of 
course accepted, the ship hove to, and Cap- 
tain Offin Boardman was presently standing 
on the quarter-deck, exchanging the usual 
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greetings with the master of the transport, | British coast, he took nearly thirty prizes 
while his companions mounted to his side. | of great value, several of them after a short 
That done, he suddenly. turned and ordered | but sharp action. He ascribed his almost 
the British flag to be struck ; his order w: invariable success to his singularly effective 
executed, and, wholly overpowered in their | if savage rule of keeping the enemy’s helm 
surprise, the crew and the transport were | clear by means of trusty marksmen, helms- 
safely carried over the bar, and moored at | man after helmsman being picked off, so 
the wharves of Newburyport. | that the enemy became unmanageable. The 

In a later generation the remembrance Decatur was finally captured, however, in 
of Captain Boardman’s mettle was rivaled | the West Indian waters by the frigate Sur- 
by that of Captain William Nichols, a fa- | prise, of thirty-eight guns. She was carried 
mous privateersman, who brought unnum- | into the Barbadoes, and her commander ad- 
bered prizes into port. Captain Nichols’s | mitted to parole, till, as ill luck would have 
first achievement was in the brig Alert, | it, the Captain Berkeley who had taken him 
where, having been boarded and vanquish- | in the Alert put into port, and through his 
ed by a party from the Semiramis, he bided | influence our old sea-dog was arrested, and 
his time, till, off Ushant, he and his com- | confined, as Tamerlane confined Bajazet, in 
panions rose on the British seamen and re- | a seven-foot cage, and that, too, with a more 
gained possession of the vessel, securing | than Oriental barbarity, on the quarter-deck 
the hatches over four men in the hold, and | of a prison-ship, exposed to curious gaze, 
sending the rest adrift in a jolly-boat, only, | and under the fierce tropic sun. No sooner, 
however, to be overhauled in a few days by | though, was Captain Nichols released than 


another British man-of-war, the Vestal, com- | he was up and at the enemy again, this time 
manded by one Captain Berkeley. Some /|in the Harpy, in which in three weeks he 
time after this Captain Nichols became the | took four prizes, sixty-five prisoners, and 
master of the brig Decatur, and in her ad- | cargoes to the value of nearly half a million 
venturing to within a few leagues of the | of dollars. 
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Nor are these the only old faces looming 
out of the past with historic interest upon 
us in this vicinage. Here sprang that Sew- 
all family who have occupied the judicial 
bench for eighty-four out of the hundred 
and forty-eight years of the Supreme Court’s 
existence in Massachusetts, three of whom 
have held the place of Chief Justice, one of 
them that superb old Samnel Sewall who, 
at the close of the witchcraft delusion, was 
not ashamed publicly to acknowledge his 
error, rising in his place in church and sup- 
plicating forgiveness, and every year there- 
after, so long as he lived, keeping a day of 
humiliation and prayer for his offense. Here 
the weighty jurist, Theophilus Parsons, was 
born and bred, and, studying law with him, 
Robert Treat Paine and Rufus King and 
John Quincy Adams passed the days of their 
early manhood; while here a romance of 
the latter’s life took place in the rejection 
of his suit by his first love, a lady who, mar- 
rying another, and removing into the wilds 


of Maine, became the mother of the poet | 


known as the Boston bard. Washington, 
Lafayette, Monroe, have all, of course, come 
to make famous various spots in Newbury 
and in the Port. Here also came the gentle 
and gallant band of the stately old French 
refugees, some from San Domingo, some from 
the Barbadoes, and some from France, of 
whom so many legends are still cherished ; 
here lived Talleyrand, next the house of 
Lord Timothy Dexter; from here Brissot 
went back to France, to lose his head on the 
scaffold of the Girondists; here Whitefield 
preached and died and lies entombed; here 
died Josiah Bartlett, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence; here Cush- 
ing rose, and Garrison and Gough; here the 
great giver, George Peabody, once dwelt, 
and often came, and made large bequest; 
here belonged another philanthropist, Will- 
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iam Wheelwright, the author of the great 
system of South American railways; here 
John Pierpont wrote his best verses, and 
here Hannah F. Gould and sweet Lucy 
Hooper sang; here Harriet Livermore, that 
ardent missionary of the East, whom Snow- 
bound celebrates, was born; here James Pav- 
ton makes his summer home; here Leonard 
Withington has unraveled the rapt mys- 
tery of the Song of Solomon; here the art- 
ist Bricher first found inspiration; here the 
Lowells sprung; here the Jacksons, famous in 
mechanics, in physics, and in law; here the 
Tyngs; here the Springs; here the Chases; 
and here Master Nicholas Pike, the author 
of the first American arithmetic. Hardly 
more than a gunshot off on one side is the 
ancestral home of the Longfellows, and on 
the other Whittier lives and sings. It is, 
indeed, the principal point,in such interests, 
of that region of the Merrimac which, with 
its Longfellows, Lowells, Feltons, Whip- 


| ples, Storys, Adamses, Websters, Parsons- 


es, Choates, Phelpses, Emersons, Thoreaus, 
Hawthornes, Aleotts, Whittiers, all of whom, 
with a host of others, belong either to the 
banks of the Merrimac and its tributaries or 
to its near neighborhood, has some right to 
consider itself the Attic region of America. 
Indeed, the history of Newburyport, and 
of her mother Newbury, much of which has 
become incorporated with herself, is replete 
with striking facts and marvels. She had 
not only the first of our ships upon the 
Thames, as has been noted, but the first 
chain-bridge on this side of the sea, as well 
as the first toll-bridge; she initiated the 
first insurance company; took the first da- 
guerreotype taken in America} had the first 
incorporated woolen mill; the first incorpo- 
rated academy; the first female high school; 
two of the first members of the Antislavery 
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first volunteer company for the Revolution ; 
the first volunteer company against the re- 
bellion—the first, that is, in point of time of 
leaving home, summoned as it was by wild 
bell-ringing at the dead of night, though, 
owing to distance, not arriving the first 
upon the field of action; the first regularly 
educated physician of New England, Dr. 
Thomas Clarke; together with the tirst Bish- 
op of Massachusetts, the Right Rev. Edward 
Bass, and the first graduate of Harvard— 
an institution to which she has given some 
presidents and many professors, notably 
Webber, Parsons, Greenleaf, Noyes, Felton, 
and Pearson. 

Here also has been the home of various 
inventors of renown. Here the compressi- 
bility of water was discovered by Jacob Per- 
kins, the illustrious inventor of steel engrav- 
ing by a simple and beautiful process ; here 
was invented the machine for making nails, 
which had previously been painfully ham- 
mered out one by one; here an instrument 
for measuring the speed with which a ship 


goes through the water; and here a new span | 


for timber bridges, used now on most of our 
larger rivers. Almost every mechanic, in 
sooth, has some fancy on which he spends 
his leisure; one amusing himself with mak- 
ing the delicate calculations necessary, and 
then just as delicately burnishing brazen re- 
flectors for telescopes, before his heart was 
broken by the refractors with which Satford 
and Tuttle (both former residents of the 
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Society, which numbered twelve in all; the | town) have swept the sky ; another oceupy- 


ing himself with the model of a machine in 
which all his soul was wrapped, but which, 
unknown to him, an ancient had completed 
a couple of thousand years ago; another in- 
venting the first propeller screw that, it is 
believed, ever cut any waters, taking it up 
and down the Merrimac by night, and then, 
satisfied with his own achievement, unship- 
ping it and hiding it away in a loft where 
it never saw the day; while others are busy 
with the useful low-water reporters, and 
with those improvements in the manufacture 
of tobacco which have all sprung from a son 
of the town. It is in mechanics that New- 
buryport excels; her ship-yards once lined 
all the water-side, as many as ninety hav- 
ing been seen upon the stocks at one time, 
and now, after a long rest, they are begin- 
ning to be active again. Shortly after the 
Revolution, wishing to export lumber, and 
having but few craft, she bound the lumber 
together in firm rafts, with a cavity in the 
centre for provisions and possible shelter, 
and furnishing them with secure though 
rude sailing apparatus, consigned them to 
the winds and waves, and after voyages of 
twenty-six days they were registered in 
their ports on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Rut before that experiment her ships were, 
and they still are, models to the whole world, 
for here were launched those fleetest clippers 
that ever cleft the wave, the Dreadnaught 
and the Racer. 

There is not a more interesting or curious 
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work in the whole round of occupations 
than that of the ship-builders. From the 
felling of the first timber in the depth of the 
forests to the knocking away of the last 
block at the launch, there are poetry and 
romance all about it; and so fine is the arti- 
sanship required, and so exquisite the nice- 
ty of the architectural design, that it has 
long since lost the mere character of car- 
pentry and risen into the domain of art. 
From the design of the naval architect a 
model is built on a reduced seale of so many 
inches to the foot, and from this model the 
whole ship is fashioned. The proportions 
of the great frames or ribs are all enlerged 
from the model and drafted at full size on 
the floor of a loft, and according to this 
drawing a mould is made of thin boards ex- 
actly of the shape and dimensions required 
for the frame in length and curve; and that 
being taken into the yard, or into the woods, 
every frame is then got out according to its 
own mould, with the most precise measure- 
ment of liné and level, from the great oak logs 
which some of the best master-builders will 
have cut only at certain phases of the moon, 
in order that their timbers shall not be rotted 
by the sap which the “great governess of 
floods” may call up into their veins. A rude 
builder may get out his frames so carelessly 
that he has to chip away half of them after 
they are raised in place, and so weaken his 
ship disastrously ; but a skillful builder has 
them perfect as they lie upon the ground. 
Meanwhile the keel, composed of enormous 
beams scarfed together for their whole 
length, is laid on blocks in the yard ar- 
ranged with a slight incline, which has to 
be very accurately determined in the begin- 
ning, as half an inch too much there would 
become a serious matter at the end of one 
of those keels, two hundred feet long, on 
which are built our twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred ton ships. When the frames are ready, 
the midship frame is raised into position, 
and the others on either side of it, taper- 
ing off fore and aft, and secured by a band 
from one to the other; the stem and the 
stern-post and transom are put into their 
respective places, and the cants are raised 
into the space where the great frames cease. 
The keelson is then laid, consisting of huge 
timbers scarfed together and built one on 
the top of the other till the structure is sev- 
eral feet high, upon which the whole is bolt- 
ed through the frames to the keel with im- 
mense copper bolts, sometimes eight feet 
long, clinched and headed under the keel. 
To protect the ship from injury, after she 
is completely built she is shod with a long 
plank shoe from stem to stern, one end of 
which, called her forefoot, is allowed ‘to pro- 
ject a little way; and this shoeing can be 
knocked off by any casualty without seri- 
ous harm to the ship. The keelson laid, 
the ship is thoroughly planked outside and 
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ceiled within; after which the lower-deck 
beams are laid, from side to side, being 
kneed out across the frames with lodging 
knees, and supported, moreover, by hanging 
knees where they join the frame, and rest- 
ing on great stanchions, the whole again 
thoroughly bolted. The water-ways—thick 
streaks of planking lining the ship between 
decks—are then attended to, and above 
them the upper deck is laid, with lodging 
and hanging knees like the former, and stan- 
chions beneath each beam. Meanwhile the 
bows have been strengthened by breast- 
hooks—solid timbers bolted together in the 
protruding shape of the bows, many feet 
thick—and the stern by pointers or cross- 
pieces stretching diagonally from the stern- 
post to the frames at the side; the whole so 
firm, so solid, so huge, that it is almost im- 
possible for the human mind to imagine the 
power of any waters to crush this great 
body together like a shell. The hollow of 
the ship is designed for her cargo, and the 
eabin and the forecastle are usually built 
above the upper deck, the former finished 
off with such delicate joinering and cabinet 
and inlaid work as the finest drawing-rooms 
might envy. After the launch, and when 
an immensity of detail has been wrought 
out, the masts are stepped to the keelson 
while the hull is lying at the wharf, the 
t’-gallant-mast and the royal are raised, the 
yards are sent aloft to complete the spar- 
ring of the ship, and the rigging is set up. 
But nothing can ever present a livelier ¢ p- 
pearance than the ship-yard while all the 
previous work is going on—the cheery sound 
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of the ringing axes, the flaming of the black- 
smith’s forge, the boiling of the tar; and 
the whole scene reaches a climax of interest 
when the launch takes place, with as many 
thousands in attendance as if it were the 
first that ever was. No part of the whole 
affair is more wonderful than the raising of 
the stupendous bulk of the complete ship so 
that her weight shall no longer rest upon 
her keel, but on the ways—a cradle that 
has been built up on either side, close to her 
keel and directly under the bilge, consisting 
of one immense beam, thoroughly greased 
with tallow and lying in a slight groove on 
the top of another beam. When this has 
heen arranged, numberless wedges are care- 
fully driven between the ship and the ways, 
lifting the ship gradually and imperceptibly 


upon the latter; the after-blocks are then | 


knocked away, which throws the weight 
still more upon the ways, and finally, the 
forward blocks being knocked out, she set- 
tles down into her cradle, which gives way 
and slides with her off into the deep water 
that rises with a surge of welcome to receive 
her. There is not such a heart-stirring 
sight any where to be seen—a sight of ev- 


ery-day life into which enters so much awe | 


—as at this instant, wren the great inert 
mass throws off the character of mere mat- 
ter, and dipping down into her element, puts 
on life and becomes, as it were, a living and 
moving being. In former times, when the 
after-blocks were knocked away the last, in- 
stead of the first as now, through the rever- 
sal of the process that has obviated ail dan- 
ger, there was a singular human interest 
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| about it too, for the man who knocked away 
that last block could have no time to escape 
without the hazard of being caught and 
crushed in all the loose flying and falling 
timbers, and he was obliged to throw him- 
self down where he stood and let the great 
monster pass over him, which she did at a 
height of some feet above him, leaving him 
in safety except in case of very rare acci- 
dent. Usually the launch takes place by 
daylight, but in some courses of the tide, 
when higher water chances to come at night, 
a moon-lit launch, or one lit with smoking 
torches, increases the picturesqueness of the 
thing beyond words. 

They go out, these children of the ship- 
yards, but they never come back. Great 
merchant ships, after their sun-soaked voy- 
ages, no longer ride at anchor in the offing 
as they used to do. The bar of the Merri- 
mac, which once in about a hundred years 
accumulates into such an insuperable ob- 
|stacle that the waters find a new channel, 
is a foe they do not care to face when once 
piloted safely over its white line; and though 
/many things have been done with piers and 
| buoys, and a breakwater built by govern- 
ment, and crushed like a toy by the next 
| gale, it still binds its spell about Newbury- 
| port commerce. It has been thought that 
|if by any other magic the town could ever 
grow sufficiently to require the filling up 
|of the flats, and if the sunken piers could 
| be removed—piers that were sunk in eche- 
|lon across the channel to keep out British 
| vessels, our own pilots being furnished with 
|the necessary bearings for guiding a ship 
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safely between them, and that now, with 


the accumulating mud about them, have 
raised the bottom of the river considerably 
—then the stream, inclosed in a narrower 
and deeper space, would find the force in 
its mountain-born waters to drive before it 
the envious sands which the Cape Ann cur- 
rents sweep into its mouth. But lately, 
through the exertion of General Butler, the 
river has been cleared of obstacles as far as 
the town of Lawrence, and that in itself 
has already largely increased the depth of 
water on the bar. 

Nevertheless, the bar alone is not ade- 
quate to account for the financial misfor- 
tunes of the town; ships go up to New Or- 
leans over more dangerous waters; and the 
embargo of the early part of this century 
bears much the larger share of responsibil- 
ity. Then and afterward the great hulks 
rotted at the wharves unused, with tar bar- 
rels, which the angry sailors called Madi- 
son’s night-caps, inverted over the topmasts 
to save the rigging, while their crews pa- 
trolled the streets in riotous and hungry 
bands, and observed the first anniversary 
of the Embargo Act with tolling bells, min- 
ute-guns, flags at half-mast, and a proces- 
sion with muffled drums and crapes. It 
was on the occasion of some civic demon- 
stration of an opposite kind that one of the 
old citizens, sitting in his doorway, wheeled 
his chair about and turned his back on the 
procession, declaring that he “wished hell 
could be boiled down to a half pint, and 
Madison had to drink it!” Perhaps it was 
owing to this state of feeling in the town 
that the old slanders of her showing blue- 
lights to the befogged enemy arose. Cer- 
tain it is that Newburyport disapproved of 
the war at that time, as she had a perfect 
right to do, and she appointed a committee, 
of whom John Pierpont was one, to prepare 
an address to the Legislature, in which ad- 
dress the inhabitants boldly declared them- 
selves in the following sublime fashion: 
“We wish, therefore, firmly and decidedly 
to express to your Excellency and Council 
that, under your command, we are ready 
to march for the purposes expressed in the 
Constitution, namely, ‘ to suppress insurrec- 
tion, to repel invasion, and to enforce the 
laws,’ and we will march under no other...... 
Some of us were born, and we have all lived, 
freemen. Our soil we will defend; but with- 
out the command of-our lawful captain [the 
Governor, i. e., as commander-in-chief of the 
militia], conscripts or not conscripts, we will 
never stir an inch.” 

But together with the embargo came the 
great fire. Every wooden town has suffered 
a conflagration, and Newburyport has al- 
ways been a prey to the incendiary ; but her 
celebrated fire broke out on a spring night 
something more than sixty years ago, and 
spread with the speed of the lightnings over 
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a tract of sixteen acres in the most compact 
portion of the town. Such an immense 
property was destroyed that the whole place 
was impoverished, and many families were 
totally beggared. People hurried to the 
scene from twenty miles away, women pass- 
ed the buckets in the ranks, and helpless 
crowds swung to and fro in the thorough- 
fares. The spectacle has been described as 
terribly sublime; a strong wind drove the 
flames in awful columns high into the air, 
and stretched a sheet of fire from square to 
square; the moon became obscured in the 
murky atmosphere that hung above the 
town, but the streets were every where 
lighted as brilliantly as by day, and the heat 
melted the glass in the windows of houses not 
destroyed ; while the crash of falling wails, 
the thunderous roaring of chimneys, the vol- 
umes of flame wallowing upward from the 
ruins and filling the air with showers of fire 
into which the birds fluttered and dropped, 
the weird reflection in the river, the lowing 
of the cattle, the cries of distress from the 
people, made the scene cruelly memorable, 
till eclipsed by the greater terrors and splen- 
dors of later conflagrations. The incendiary 
of this fire was never discovered; but some 
years subsequently a boy of seventeen was 
convicted of another arson, and endured the 
penalty of the law; and it would seem as if 
a flaming Nemesis fell thereat upon the 
town, perhaps for having allowed the boy’s 
execution. For ever since that time other 
incendiaries, emvlous of his example, have 
made her their victim, one in particular, 
now expiating his offense by a life-sentence 
in the State-prison, being so frequent in his 
attempts during the long course of twenty 
years that on a windy or stormy night the 
blaze was so sure to burst forth that the 


| citizens could not sleep in their beds; he 


appeared to be the sybject of a mania for 
burning churches, almost all of the sixteen 
in town having been fired, sometimes two 
together, and on several occasions success- 
fully, by means of a candle lighted and left 
in a small oil-drenched pine box, whose 
leather hinge, that could have been fastened 
by a single tack, was fastened by a hundred, 
as if a maniac had gloated over every stroke 
that drove them in. No dweller in New- 
buryport will easily forget the night on 
which the North Church was burned, when 
every flake of the wild snow-storm seemed 
to be a spark of fire, and more than one su- 
perstitious wretch, planging out into the 
gale, could find no centre to the universal 
glare, and shuddered with fright in belief 
that the Day of Judgment had come at last. 
Nevertheless there are not wanting doubters 
who absolve the iacendiary. in this single 
case, and hold, perhaps because the blaze 
broke out in the belfry, that it was the work 
of the lightnings, declaring that the bolt of 
Heaven fell to destroy the pulpit where had 
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first been preached the doctrine of the dam- 
nation of babies! 

The business of the town, it may well be 
conjectured, has suffered great depression un- 
derso many accumulating disasters. Several 
large cotton mills, and some shoe and comb 
and other factories, have prevented stagna- 
tion, however; lately, too, the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal Company has established 
a distributing dép6t here; and here, in the 
fall of 1874, there was the cheering sight to 
be seen of nearly a dozen good ships upon 
the stocks in the ship-yards. Meanwhile the 
fisheries continue to be more or less a feat- 
ure of the lower town, most of whose schoon- 
ers are sailed on shares by master and men, 
every one of whom is then equally and dem- 
ocratically concerned in the venture; but 
others are sailed on the account of single 
individuals, who, when wisely managing, 
reap a goodly profit. Always interesting 
with the story of their hazard and exposure, 
they are never more picturesque than at 
the season of the herring fishery, when the 
swarm of boats put out to sea at night with 
torches, to cast and haul their nets “span- 
gled with herring scale.” It is, however, to 
its natural advantages that a town must 
generally look, and the natural advantages 
of Newburyport are her railroad and river 
facilities of communication with the back 
country. Her adjacent territory, indeed, is 
netted in rivers and rivulets, some of them 





merely streams of exquisite beauty for a | 


boat to penetrate, some affording access for 
bi her laden barges to the more inland towns. 
There the broad Merrimac, with its 
strange estuary guarded by the long bul- 
warks of Salisbury Sands and Plum Island, 
some two or three miles in width, and its 
elear current of an ineffable beauty never 
twice the same, lonely and lovely by dawn- 
light, full of alluring mystery, with its shad- 
ows and its colored harbor lights by night. 
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overhanging growth of feathery branches, 
each pool so infolded that one slides along 
with the tide, lifts a bough, and slips into 
the next, where some white-stemmed birch 
perhaps sends a perpetual rustle through 
the slumberous air, wild grape-vines climb 
from tree to tree, or an early-reddening tu- 
pelo shakes its gay mantle in the scattered 
sun, and with its reflex in the dark trans- 
parency, wakens one from the sleepy spell 
of the enchantment there. These streams, 
with the Quascacunquen or Parker, the Lit- 
tle, Powow, Back, and Rowley rivers, and 
their slender but foaming black and white 
afiluents, all make it a place of meadows; 


; and he who desires to see a meadow in per- 


fection, full of emerald and golden tints and 
claret shadows, withdrawing into distance 
till lost in the sparkle of the sea, must seek 
it here, where Heade found material for his 
dainty marsh and meadow views — here, 
where in the woods of the Stack-yard Gate 
the carriage wheels crackle through wind- 
ing miles of fragrant brake and fern, and 
on either hand open outlooks which steal 
away, unbroken by any thing save the soft 
outlines of huge hay-cocks, to a horizon 
where curve the mazy tides of the tortuous 
Plum Island River, now baying out in broad 
blue coves that bear the gundalow laden 
with salt hay and thatch, and now only 
guessed by the sail that seems to wind its 
way through the grass; or else where, up 
on the higher meadows across the river, you 
find yourself in an illimitable world of inti- 
nite distances by ocean and shore, in an at- 
mosphere blown from the gray mid-deeps 
themselves, and underneath the soaring arch 
of an immense and unobstructed heaven. 
The people, well acquainted with the 
beauty that surrounds them, are very fond 
of their chief river; it is the scene of frol- 
icking the summer long; they sail upon it 
from June until November, camping and 
picnicking, for sleep or lunch, on the sands 
at its mouth, till it looks as though there 





was more life upon 

the river than on 
the land; and even 
in winter its black 
and ice-edged tides 
seem sometimes to 
be the only pulses 
of the frozen town. 
Boats, from the 
clumsy floats and 
Joppa - chaises — to 
the trim and tidy 
yachts, are always 
to be had, with a 
skipper who knows, 
he will tell you, ev- 
ery drop of the riv- 
er, and whose talk, 
if you encourage 
it, will initiate you 
into the wild and 
fearful romance of 
the lives of the fish- 
ing people, out of 
whose upper win- 
dows you can al- 
Ways see a spy-glass 
pointed to rake the 
field of the sea 
where the husband 
or the lover is afloat. For there are, in- 
deed, in this old burgh two as distinct towns 
as if there were a mayor and corporation for 
each of them respectively. One of these 
towns, the great High Street, all embower- 
ed with century-old elms, its sweet silence 
searcely disturbed on a summer’s day by any 
thing more noisy than the bird-calls with 
which it is vocal, the whirring of the wings 
of oriole and swallow, the floating garments 
of ladies, or the swift beating of horses’ feet, 
with its noble mansions and lawns—this 
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lofty town will scarcely give one an idea of | 


the other town at the foot of the hill where 
the river runs; where the great wharves, 
once laden with the wealthy freights of for- 
eign bark and brig, now slowly drop to 
pieces with the flow and ebb of the tides ; 
where the fleet of fishing dories anchor, and 
the fishermen’s dwellings line the causeway 
and look out to sea. The scene there any 
evening has a picturesque charm—the black 


wharf, and the reflection of their yellow 
masts and their brown shrouds rippling in 






FLOATING ISLAND AND OLD TOWN CHURCH, 


heats and heavens and drenching dews that 
she is to know down underneath the equa- 
tor; across the way, the almost moss-grown 
village of Ring’s Island, bathed in the mel- 
low evening ray till it sparkles as if crust- 
ed with a thousand rubies; far out, the 
light-house and its lamps, ghost-like in the 
gathering purple mist that dimly curls in 
above the white line of the breakers; and 
every where the level floor of the wide 
stream shining with splendid tints and lus- 
tres; the old watermen, ancient and am- 
phibious-looking creatures, their pink faces 
coiled and knotted and covered with little 
mole-like projections, like an old conch- 
shell, and their two oars rising and dipping, 
as they gain distance, like the strange fins 
of some tame and placid water monsters ; 
the children scooting in their stolen boats 
like darting water-bugs in one place and 


| another, naked as cherubs, diving and swim- 


the dock-water till it resembles some won- | 


derful Scotch pebble ; down stream the hull 
of a new launch ready to receive her masts 


and rigging; a little way up stream, reared | 


against the light, all her lines of spar and 


yard and cordage standing out darkly on | 
the airy gold and carmine of the west, just | 


complete, and waiting for the tug that is to 


great East Indiaman, a shadowy mystery, 
keeping to herself her dream of the torrid 


|ming and frolicking as if they had no ship- 
and blistered schooners at the side of the | 


wreck to grow up to; while the brown fish- 
ermen smoke restfully along the shore, and 
their wives gossip over the sills of each oth- 
er’s windows, arms rolled in aprons, with 
news or with inquiry concerning the Lizzie 
Janvrin or the Hannah Grant. Though to 
some the life this scene suggests is only 
play, to others it is deadly earnest; for a 
large portion of those that live along the 
banks on the Water Street, really the most 


| picturesque of the highways, are these fish- 
tow her out into the yet untried deeps, a) 


ermen and their households, familiar with 
all the dangers of the seas—the babies 
there rocked in a dory, the men, if they are 
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JOSHUA OOFFIN. 


not wrecked on the North or South Breaker, 
in sight of their own doors, sooner or later 
wrecked upon the Georges, since the storm 
that makes twoscore widows in Gloucester 
makes many in Newburyport. 

Meanwhile the men mackerel all summer 
down in the Bay of Chaleurs, pilot off and 


on the coast dark nights and dreary days, | 


run the bar and the breakers with a storm 
following the keel. Such of them as escape 
the fate of castaways, indeed, leave their 
sea-faring as they advance in life, and set- 
tle down at shoe-making, or buy a plot of 
land and farm it in an untaught way, but 
just as many find their last home in a grave 
rolled between two waves. When a storm 
comes up, and the fog-banks sweep in from 
sea with the tide, hiding the ray of the twin 
harbor lights, and the rote upon the beach, 
which every night breathes softly through 
the quiet streets, swells into a sullen and 
unbroken roar; when the ship-yards are 
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| afloat, the water running breast-high across 
the wharves, the angry tides rising knee- 
deep in the lower lanes, and the spray tossed 
over the tops of the houses there, whose 
foundations sometimes tremble and whose 
dwellers fly for safety—then the well-shel- 
tered people up in the remote High Street, 
where little is known of the sterm but the 
elms beating their boughs about, may have 
sorry fancies of some vessel driving on Plum 
| Island, of parting decks and of unpitied cries 
in the horror of blackness and breaker, may 
even hear the minute-guns in pauses of the 
| gale; but the stress of weather falls upon 
the homes and hearts of these watchers on 
the Water Street, for to them each burst of 
| the blast means danger to their own roof, 
and the life perhaps snatched from a hus- 
band’s or a father’s lips. Mrs. E. Vale Blake, 
in her history of Newburyport, makes thrill- 
ing mention of these storms, with the wrecks 
of the Primrose, the Pocahontas, the Argus, 
and others—wrecks from one of which eight 
coftins have been carried into church togeth- 
| er—and every resident of the place has had 
before his eyes the picture which she draws 
of “the heavy moaning of the sea; a bark 
vainly striving to clear the breakers ; blind- 
fing snow, a slippery deck, stiff and glazed 
ropes, hoarse commands that the cruel winds 
| seize and carry far away from the ear of the 
sailor; a crash of tons of falling water beat- 
ing in the hatches; shrieks which no man 
heard, and ghastly corpses on the deceitful 
| shifting sands, and the great ocean ceme- 
| tery still holding in awful silence the lost 
bodies of the dead.” Such things, of course, 
make the place the home of story; and Mr. 
George Lunt, a poet of no mean pretension, 
and a native of the town, has founded his 
novel of Eastford on the incidents her daily 
life affords; while Miss Sarah Emery has 
wrought the romance of the yet earlier 
years into her narrative of Three Generations, 
|a book both fascinating in itself and nota- 
| ble for its pre-Raphaelitic fidelity to fact. 
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Yet there are other aspects 
of Newburyport perhaps of 
as much interest to those \ 
who do not care to be dis- N \ 
turbed by the vivid emo- 4 
tions of this tragic side, 
and the lover of the pastor- 
al and the curiosity-seeker 
have only to stroll through 
the principal streets to be 
well repaid for their trou- 
ble. They will find at the 
lower end of the town, near- 
ly opposite an old grave- 
yard abounding in such ep- 
itaphs as 
“Come, all ye children whose 

name is Noyes, 

Make Jesus Christ your only 

choice,” 
and at whose foot is a pond 
with a floating island of 
great willows with moor- 
hens’ nests among them, 
which is blown about from 
wind to wind, a quaint 
mansion sitting on a level 
sward, and nearly envelop- 
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ed in vines. It is one of 
the few very old houses 
left, and is built round a vast chimney- 
stack with spacious fire-places, with win- 
dows large and small opening in pleasant 
surprises, some on closets and some on stair- 
cases, and with walls that, when stripped of 
their papering, display such landscape fres- 
coes as were wont to decorate fine dwellings 
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in the days of the Stuarts. This was the 
home, and the long-inherited home, of Josh- 
ua Coffin, the historian of Newburyport, 
| whom Whittier has celebrated in his poem 
|of the School-master, and whose genial and 
| kindly spirit and subtle humor all readers 
lof his book acknowledge, though it was 
|never more quietly shown than in a “no- 
| tice” made by him, in his capacity of town- 
| clerk, after the little-relished annexation 
|of a large section of Newbury to the Port: 
|“ The annual town-meeting of what is left of 
| Newbury stands adjourned to Monday, May 
|12, 2 p.M., at the Town-house, now in New- 
| buryport.” 

| Passing along High Street and going down 
| Federal, our travelers will presently come to 
|the old church in whose vault Whitefield 
| lies buried, and at one side of which he will 
jenter the narrow little School Street, in 
| whose first house upon the left William 
| Lloyd Garrison was born, and in the next 
| one George Whitefield breathed his last, a 
jman of whom Mr. Buckle says that, if ora- 
ltory is to be judged by its effects, he was 
|the most eloquent man since the apostles, 
|and of whom Cowper writes : 

| ‘He loved the world that hated him; the tear 
That fell upon.his Bible was sincere. 

Assailed by slander and the darts of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life.” 

Retracing their steps, and going from Feder- 
|al through Temple to State Street, they will 
observe at the second door from State Street 
| an old house from which James Russell Low- 


ell took away the panel that his grandfather 
| 
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had placed over a fire-place there, painted | 
with the representation of a clerical party 
engaged as Willy was when “ Rob and Allan 
came to see,” with rolling smoke and froth- 
ing ale and full canonicals, beneath the le- 
gend, 

“Tn essentialibus unitas, in non-essentialibus 

libertas, in omnibus charitas.” 

Professor Lowell’s grandfather was once a 

prominent clergyman of the town, almost, if 





not quite, the earliest of liberal preachers 
any where. He was succeeded, after the 
Rev. Mr. Cary, by Dr. Andrews, who, when 
he was settled, was settled for life; and one 
of Dr. Andrews’s immediate successors was 
the Rev. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

A few steps across the way from the old 
Lowell residence is the fine public library, 
located in the great Prince House, of many 
thousand volumes, founded and endowed by 
several private citizens, and a reading-room, 
open day and evening, and supplied with all 
the current literature through the liberali- 
ty of Mr. William C. Todd. Going on High 
Street again, opposite the Mall will be seen 
a fine edifice of brick and brown stone, built 
according to the will of the late Oliver Put- 
nam—to whom be all honor—and known as 
the Putnam Free School, a school which has 
few like it in Christendom, for it is free to 
the whole world for the education of youth 
of every race, religion, sex, color, or condi- 
tion. 

If this is not a sufficient stroll for one 
morning, our visitors can take the street 
car on the water-side, and a mile will bring 
them to the ship-yards, and another mile to 


sith 





the airy and _ pictur- 


esque Chain Bridge, 
beside which stands 


Eaglenest, a fine home 
school for boys, of 
which Dr. Lloyd Hixon 
is head-master. Here 
the road crosses the 
beautiful Deer Island, 
near which was the 
scene of the famous 
sham robbery, an af- 
fair which, in the less 
scandalous times of 
its occurrence, aroused 
the attention of the 
country —one Good- 
rich, a bearer of a 
large sum of money, 
shooting himself and 
pretending to have 
been robbed, and aft- 
erward, by the divina- 
tion of the hazel rod, 


finding his marked 
gold pieces in the 
cellars of his inno- 


eent neighbors, one of 

whom on his acquittal 
was drawn home in triumph by the hands 
of the towns-people, though he was so heart- 
broken that he never came down into the 
town again, and the occasion of the trial of 
the others having called forth one of Dan- 
iel Webster’s best and earliest legal efforts, 
and brought about the first meeting be- 
tween that great man and Rufus Choate. 
Not a great way farther, and they will reach 
a pretty and irregular cottage, with vines 
and flowers about it, in a street that runs 
along the foot of the lofty Powow Hill—the 
home of John G. Whittier, the poet who has 
woven the weft of his song about all the re- 


| gion from Hampton Beach to Cape Ann, and 


made the hearts of all the people his own. 
And returning in a circle, by way of the old 
bridge, they will pass the grave of that John 
Wheelwright who shared the exile of the 
wonderful Anne Hutchinson, and was one 
of the most picturesque of all colonial char- 
acters, both as a victim of intolerance and a 
founder of civil and religious liberty. 

If on another day our friends would like 
a more extended drive, let them take to the 
old turnpike—which might still be haunt- 
ed by some splendid apparition of the scar- 
let mail-coach, with its plunging horses, its 
guards and lights and blowing horns, as it 
dashed down the straight line of fifty miles 
—now a sweet old turfy road that Nature 
has retaken to herself, overgrown and over- 
arched with foliage for more than half its 
way. They will come first in the course of 
their afternoon drive to the Dummer Acad- 
emy, in a parish of Newbury, in which it 








used to be considered indispensable that a 
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man should receive his elementary educa- 
tion—the oldest incorporated academy of 
America. The mansion-house of Governor 
Dummer stands near the academy, a wooden 
house, with its end walls stuccoed in plas- 
ter and broken glass, with spacious halls 
and rooms leading into one another under 
handsome archways. Here belongs the full- 
length portrait of Governor Dummer, the 
founder of the institution, and the son of 
that noble Richard Dummer who, though a 
sufferer under Winthrop’s ignorant bigotry, 
contributed personally, when Winthrop’s re- 
verses came, as much as was given by all the 
rest of the township. Still following the 
road thence, presently there will be seen, sit- 
ting under its green elms, the house of The- 
ophilus Parsons, a man of “mighty mind,” 
as Caleb Cushing says of him, Chief Jus- 
tice of the State during the latter portion 
of his life, the author of that powerful paper 
known as the “ Essex Result,” and a mem- 
ber of the famous Essex Junto, a large num- 
ber of the other members of which were gen- 
tlemen of Newburyport, by-the-way. Chief 
Justice Parsons was one of the principal 
men in drafting the 
Massachusetts Con- 
stitution and in 
procuring the adop- 
tion by Massachu- 
setts of the Feder- = 
al Constitution. It 
was he who pre- 
pared that moment- 
ous article of the 
Federal Constitu- 
tion, Article X., that 
great sentinel of all 
our liberties, stand- 
ing forever between 
us and possible des- 
potism, and with 
its clear voice pro- 
claiming that “the 
powers not dele- 
gated to the United 
States by the Con- 
stitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the 
States, are reserved 
to the States re- 
spectively, or to the 
people.” He is rep- 
resented as a man 
of wit, imagination, 
tenacious memory, 
and with such a 
power of concen- 
tration that his ju- 
dicial decisions, it 
is said, had the ap- 
pearance of intui- 
tions. 

A mile or two be- {7 
yond this spot our 
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travelers will pass the old home of the found- 
er of Lowell, so far as its mechanica! plans 
are concerned—Paul Moody. It has already 
been mentioned that the Lowells who con- 
ceived the enterprise of that great cotton 
manufacture sprang from this region; but I 
have omitted to speak of the singular, if 
trivial, circumstance that by an inadvert- 
ence in some legal papers a dower was held 
in the whole water-power and real estate 
of that city by one woman of Newburyport, 
the mother of Bishop Clark, of Rhode Isl- 
and. Passing the centre of the parish, the 
explorer will reach the old home of the 
Longfellows, on a sightly spot, surrounded 
by rich smooth fields—a house now aban- 
doned as a dwelling, but still held in the 
family name, and out of which the progeni- 
tors of Henry W. Longfellow removed to 
Portland. A couple of miles to the west- 
ward then, and the always snow-white cat- 
tle of Indian Hill Farm are seen grazing in 
its fields, and the stone towers and gables 
and latticed windows and oriels of the love- 
ly place rise upon the view. It is the house 
of Ben Perley Poore, and, like several other 
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places in the neighborhood, has been held 
by the original grant of the sachem in one 
name for more than two hundred years. Fay 
In this unique spot Major Poore has a no- Ne 2 GH, 
ble museum of antiquities representing the 
whole colonial history, and a collection of | day she stands by her river-side the ideal of 
autographs said to be unequaled by any in| an ancient country town, peaceful enough 
the country. But approaching sunset for- | and almost beautiful enough for Paradise ; 
bids lingering here, and allows just a glimpse | but yesterday, when a little hamlet of not 
of the places where Professor Felton and | six hundred and fifty acres, of not so much 
John Cotton Smith were born, and of the |land as any Western settler may preempt, 
adjacent home of the late Alexander Ever- | she flung down, in advance of the action of 
ett. Indeed, the whole country round about | the confederated colonies, her defiance of the 
Newburyport, if you take that for a centre, | power whose drum-beats encircle the world ; 
is honey-combed, as one might say, with | and when later with her privateers she led 
places and people it is worth while to see. It | the van of the little squadron that, almost 
is only a morning’s sail to the home of Celia | unaided, crippled British commerce, she 
Thaxter ; it is only a’ morning’s drive to the | made herself a historic place and an endur- 
charming home of “Gail Hamilton”—a fif-|ing name. And now her municipal arms, 
teen minutes’ ride by rail; it is scarcely more | with their quarterings of light-house and 
to the homé of Lucy Larcom, or of Miss Pres- | sea, of the mills and of the ship-yards, and 
ton, the lovely translator of Miréio ; to the | the towers of the old English Newbury, with 
summer residence and delightful conversa- | the motto Terrd Marique, bear witness to the 
tion of James T. Fields ; to the magnificent | skill of her mechanics, to her name in every 
hospitality of General Butler; to the beau- | port, and to her loveliness both by land and 
tiful Crowningshield Farm, from which the | sea. 
noble and holy Mrs. Easty was taken to be | 
hung for a witch, still bearing the name PHANTOMS. 
of its former owner, a Secretary of the | Mawy strange shadows does my rich Past keep, 
Navy, though now in the possession of Mr. Giving me glimpses of them now and then, 
Thomas W. Pierce, one of the most eminent | Sometimes amid the busy ways of men, 
of American railway projectors; to the isl- | But oftener in the lotus-land of sleep: 
and at the mouth of Essex River, where Ru- | Faces of friends that no more laugh or weep 
fus Choate was born—twin growth, as has| On this our earth bend over me as when 
been said, both of them being exotic to the They dwelt with us, and gladden me again ; 
soil and foreign to its atmosphere, with the _ lips call age me ety er oom. 
magnolia that ina swamp not far away has es vr mngg fos i tered ta oe : 
sprung up in superb luxuriance. | With soft sad smile, and lifted fading hand, 
Thus I hope, because I love the sweet old} ran in the pallid moon, beckonest me. 
place so much myself, that I have made the And I, half wakened, answer thy command, 
reader feel some charm in Newburyport, and | “Go on, sweet ghost, and I will follow thee.” 
realize how she abounds in interest. To- T. B. Avpricu. 
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ISLAND OF LEWIS: 


WITH SOME PENCIL NOTES OF THE SCENERY TAKEN ON THE SPOT. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, Avruor or “A Princess or Tuvir.” 
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STORNOWAY HARBOR, FROM THE GALLOWS HILL. 


\ 7 E are on the deck of the great steam- 

er Clansman, which is plowing its way 
across the Minch—the rough and rushing 
northern sea which lies between the main- 
land of Scotland and the far Hebrides. It 
is a brilliant July day; there is a blue sky 
overhead; but there is also a stiff north- 


easterly breeze blowing, and every minute | 


or two one of the huge green waves dashes 
against the Clansman’s bows and sends a 
shower of salt foam over her white decks. 


The fierce blowing of the wind, the south- | 


ward rushing of the sea-green seas, the moy- 


ing of sharply defined shadows on the sun- | 


lit decks as the big steamer rises on a mighty 
wave and then plunges forward into the 
trough—all this gives one a sense of hurry- 
ing motion and expectation; and still, scan 
the horizon as we may, there is as yet no 
sign of the “stormy Hebrides.” 

The Greater Minch is only about twice as 
broad as the Channel between Dover and 
Calais; but whoever has been to the island 
of Lewis knows that ever after it remains 
in his memory as a strangely remote and 
inaccessible place. It seems to be farther 
away than Gibraltar, or Newfoundland, or 
St. Petersburg, or any spot, indeed, that is a 
familiar geographical expression. Doubt- 
less this fancy arises in part from the ex- 
ceeding loneliness and desolate grandeur of 
the scenery on the west coast of Scotland, 
past which the Stornoway steamer churns 


| its way during two long days and nights. 
There are some of us on board who have 
come all the way by steamer from Glasgow— 
| round the rocky Mull of Cantyre, where five 
| tides meet and roar; through the Sound of 
| Islay, and under the gloomy Paps of Jura; 
| catching a glimpse of the mystic Colonsay, 
where the sound of the mermaid is still 
| heard at night mourning for the chieftain 
who deceived her; keeping wide of the 
swirling currents of Corryvreckan— 


| 
| 


* As you pass through Jura’s Sound, 
Bend your course by Scarba’s shore; 
Shun, O shun the gulf profound 
Where Corryvreckan’s surges roar”— 
until at length the Clansman sailed into Oban 
| Bay. There are others of us who boarded 
her there yesterday morning, and have even 
| now but a misty recollection of that endless 
series of great and lonely mountains, of des- 
| Olate islands set in a restless sea, of long 
| bays and shores where no sign of life was 
| visible but the countless flocks of sea-birds 
calling and screaming to each other over 
the breaking waves. Last night, as the sea 
darkened and the stars began to appear, we 
sailed under the coast of Skye, and the 
blackness of the wild Cuchullin Hills seem- 
ed to overshadow us. By-and-by, as we can 
|remember, the moonlight rose behind the 
sharp and jagged peaks, only to render the 
awful gloom and majesty of them more im- 
pressive. This morning, too, did we not see 
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a rosy sunrise flush the smooth waters of | seize hold of Lewis after the fashion of Har- 
Loch Gair and light up the soft green hills | ald Haarfagr or Jarl Sigurd. It came into 
around? It was our last look at the main- | his possession by the gentler process of pur- 
land. Now we have left calling in at these | chase, and after paying £190,000 for the isl- 
various ports, and are standing right out to | and, it is believed that he has spent about 
the Minch, far away on the other side of | an equal sum in making roads, improving 
which, and as yet hidden by the white heat | harbors, and otherwise trying to encourage 
of the sun and the white spray of the sea, | the industries of the place. For example, 
lie the long low islands that we seek. near to Stornoway is a small manufactory 
At length a pale blue streak along the | which he had put up for the purpose of dis- 
horizon becomes visible ; as we draw nearer, | tilling an inflammable oil from peat; and 
the outline of bay and hill grows more and | this experiment had so far succeeded that a 
more distinct ; and finally, the Clansman get- | very clear and good oil could be produced 
ting into smoother water, we make our way | for (I think) about three shillings a gallon, 
into the spacious harbor of Stornoway. But, | when the immense supplies afforded by the 
at the first look round, is not the stranger | American petroleum springs crushed the 
just a trifle disappointed? What is there | project of sending this peat oil into the mar- 
wild, strange, remote, in this bright and|ket. Sir James Matheson has also erected 
brisk little town, with its substantial stone | some potteries near the same place, which 
quays, its white houses, its heaps of herring | are in every way successful. For the rest, 
barrels, and its prevailing odor of fish? Nor |it may be added, that as the proprietor of 
is there any appearance of half-starved and | Lewis is not always resident there, he has 
half-savage aborigines peering from mud | intrusted the duty of doing the honors, in 
hovels and talking in an unintelligible | his absence, to the “chamberlain” of the isl- 
tongue. On the contrary, the quays and | and—an important official, who is also one 
streets of Stornoway are thronged with a | of the most hospitable of men, always pro- 
people who are strong and hardy, well clad | vided that you carry with you proper cre- 
and prosperous—the men, for the most part, | dentials. 
short, stalwart, and thickset, with shagg After all, one is glad to get away from 
beards of light brown; the young women | herring boxes, shops, houses, wheelbarrows, 
remarkably robust, and in many cases strik- | and other signs of a busy and thrifty civili- 
ingly handsome, with their coal-black hair, | zation, into the interior of the island. We 
their blue eyes with dark eyelashes, their | bid good-by to the robust and vigorous but 
ruddy complexion, and free gait. The cos-| gentle-spoken folk of Stornoway—or Sty- 
tume of both, too, is sufficiently picturesque, | ornoway, as they prefer to call it—and find 
the men wearing a sailor-like suit of blue, | that an excellent road lies before us through 
with a scarlet cap on their head, the young | the wild and bleak moor-land. P erhaps it is 
women wearing short and rough petticoats, | the rapid pace of our capital little pair of 
also of blue homespun, with a scarlet tartan | horses that is responsible, but scarcely have 
shawl tightly wrapped round their bosom | we got out of Stornoway than we seem to 
and fastened in at the waist. But what an | plunge into a strange silence and desola- 
amazing breadth of chest these young wom- | tion. Far as the eye can see there is noth- 
en have! Isit because they are the burden- | ing but that undulating wilderness of moor, 
carriers of the community, carrying in the | here and there rising into pale blue hills 
“ereels” strapped on to their backs loads | that seem almost transparent in the dis- 
that the men-folks could scarcely lift from | tance, here and there dipping down to a 
the ground? There, for example, goes a | hollow, in which lies a silver lake with a 
strapping wench with her “ creel” filled full | margin of green reeds, but no trees, round 
with large fish bones. If you ask her what | its shallow shores. Mile after mile we go 
she means to do with these bones, she will through this solitude, with a vague impres- 
tell you they are meant for her cows, which | sion that on a gloomier day the picture 
can not be kept quiet at milking-time un- around us must be inexpressibly depressing. 
less they have a fish bone to lick. The | But then, as it is, we have a fine fresh 
cows have found out what the girl probably | breeze blowing about, a blue sky overhead, 
doesn’t know, that there are few phosphates | and the sunlight, falling on that dark moor, 
in the poor grass of these islands, and thus | seems to warm up its deep rich tints of pur- 
they make up the deficiency. ple, orange, and: brown, while the bowlders 
On the other side of the harbor lies a semi- | of gneiss glitter like masses of snow. 
circle of soft green hills, partially planted | Occasionally, but at long intervals—for 
with trees, and on a terrace just over the | the interior of the island is very sparsely 
rocks and the water is built Lewis Castle, a a | populated —we pass one or two huts, the 
large castellated building, the residence of human life about which is very different 
the proprietor of the island. This gentle-| from that we saw in Stornoway. Perhaps 
man belongs to a Sutherlandshire family of | it is that the stalwart young women are at 
the name of Matheson, and is probably, | this season of the year away up at the 
therefore, of Norse descent; but he did not | sheelings on the hills, tending their flocks, 
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BEE-HIVE HUT NEAR LOCH BARVAS8, 


and that where the young women are, the | of emigrants—the old women weeping and 
young men will be found, whenever there | wailing, the children frightened, the middle- 
is an excuse for leaving the farm. At all| aged men and women more cheerful, per- 
events, the old women and children about | haps, but still looking back to the old famil- 
these rude hovels are scantily dressed, be- | iar place. The old folks, indeed, never get 
grimed with peat smoke, and altogether a reconciled to the change. Even when they 
poor and neglected race. The “bee-hive” see how their children and grandchildren 
hut in which they live has neither window | are getting on in the Glasgow workshop o1 
nor chimney; the constant peat fire does | warehouse, when they find that they them- 
not prevent the damp from soaking into | selves have good food, warm shelter, and 
the turf-covered wall—hence all manner of | comfortable clothing, they still look back 
ague and rheumatism. Year by year the | with an ineffaceable regret and longing to 
family multiplies by birth and marriage, and | the old life among the moors, to the damp 
the same spot of poor land is supposed to | hovel filled with smoke, to the wet winters, 
support the ever-increasing demand on it. | the scanty clothing, the insufficient food, 
It is this excessive poorness of the land that | the constant rheumatism, the grumbling 
should make people cautious in condemning | over the tyranny of the tacksman, and the 
the Highland proprietors who see without | payment of the airgiod-cearc.* And they 
concern, or who frankly encourage, a consid- | never cease to remind their children of the 
erable emigration going on from year to | cruel sacrifice they, the old folks, have had 
year. Where land will grow nothing but | to make in order to satisfy this modern crav- 
rushes, where the free offer of a holding to | ing for living in big towns. 
the son of a crofter who has just got married | To return for a moment to the bee-hive 
is only a piece of satire, seeing that all the hut ofthese people. The absence of a chim- 
king’s horses and all the king’s men could | ney is considered a necessity. The hut con- 
not drain it into cultivation, and where the | sists of a thick wall of unmortared stones 
only possible use of the land is to turn it| and turf, rising about six feet from the 
into a sheep-farm, which demands a large ex- | ground. The roof is constructed of spars 
penditure of money, the peasantry who per- | of wood, which serve as rafters; and these 
sist in adhering to their particular bit of (oka tha 
half-cultivated farm, while the family mem- | + ye tacksman is, or was, a sort of middle-man who 
bers increase year by year, must sink into a | took the land in large holdings from the proprietor 
proportionately increasing misery. The fact | and let it out in smaller holdings to the crofter or 
is, they have neither the money nor the pa- peasant farmer. In Lewis, at least, this intervention 
: ‘ . by the tacksman has been abolished. Tacksmen and 
tience to drain and cultivate the unproduc- | crofter alike rent direct from the proprietor; but 
tive morass which covers five-sixths of such | the former has a lease, and the latter has not. The 
an island as Lewis, even if it were present- airgiod-cearc, or hen-money, is a tax of a shilling a 
ed to them as a gift. On the other hand, | 7%" 0v those who Keep fowls Is probably, ov 
there is scarcely any spectacle in modern 


Those who grumble are those who keep but one or 
life so distressing as the departure of a band | two hens. 
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are thickly covered over with masses of 
straw, which again has an upper covering 
of slices of turf. Inside, a peat fire is always 
burning—or rather, when it is not being 
used for cooking, smouldering—and the hut 
is almost always filled with a thick, pun- 
gent, and yet fragrant smoke, strong enough 
to make the eyes smart of the stranger who 
ventures into the dusky dwelling. Now it 
is the object of the occupiers of these hovy- 
els to prevent by every means the escape of 
the smoke, which from day to day goes on 
slowly saturating the straw of the roof un- 
til that is as black as the peat itself. This 
saturated straw forms an excellent manure 
for the farm. At the proper time the peas- 
ant farmer proceeds to pitchfork the roof 
off his house, and have it carried away to 
be distributed over his fields. Hence it is 
not likely that the efforts to get the Lewis 
peasants to put chimneys in their huts—at 
least in the interior of the island, where the 
sea-tangle does not offer a substitute for 
the saturated straw—will succeed. Even 
the business of bribing the peasants to put 
a window in their huts (each person being 
allowed half a crown for glass) does not 
go on rapidly. The wall is exceedingly 
thick, and is made up of all sorts of loose 
and heterogeneous materials, in which it is 
not easy to place the frame-work even of a 
one-pane window. For the rest, it has been 
pointed out that these huts of the Lewis 
peasantry are almost identical with the 
huts of the Esquimaux. 

A drive of sixteen or eighteen miles or so 
takes us right across the island, and from 
the brow of an incline we look down on the 
small and solitary inn of Garra-na-hina,* on 








* Gearaidh-na@h-Aimhne—“ the cutting of the river.” 
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THE WHITE SANDS OF THE BAY OF UIG, 


the spacious waters of Loch Roag, that lead 
out to the open Atlantic beyond, and on a 
wonderful panorama of mountains, islands, 
and desolate moor-land. It is at this remote 
hostelry that the stranger must rest for a 
few days who would become familiar with 
the western coast of Lewis; and once he 
has become familiar with it, he is not likely 
to forget the varied picture—the tiny inn, 
with its patch of green about it, the moist 
meadows and darker moor-land lying down 
in the valley, the great Loch Roag, with 
its margin of yellow sea-weed all along its 
rocky shores, and the far mountains of Cra- 
cabhal, Mealasabhal, and Suainabhal (the 
termination bhal is a corruption of the Norse 
Jiall, a mountain) that lie on the south. Nor 
is he likely to forget that famous fisherman, 
Neil, a small and swarthy Celt, whose ma- 
nipulation of a heavy double-handed salmon 
rod is a wonder to see. Perhaps it may be 
his own good fortune to whip the running 
swirls and spacious pools of the Aimhne 
Dubh (the Black River), after he has splash- 
ed down to its banks through a mile or two 
of the spongiest morass. Which induces 
the greater agony of mind, the excitement 
of having a young grilse, freshly run in from 
the sea and full of devilment, sulking, rush- 
ing, or leaping at the end of his line, or the 
helpless fashion in which he must stand and 
let the clouds of huge “clegs” or horse-flies 
draw blood from his neck, face, and hands? 
It is in vain that Neil smites them to death 
in dozens, while the fisherman watches with 
an intense nervousness the next mancuvre 
of the fish. The summer air seems to be 
filled with the monsters, the trickling of 
blood down one’s cheek is plainly felt, and 
it is only when the gleaming grilse is scoop- 
ed up by the final and dextrous plunge of 
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Neil’s landing-net that one begins to feel! and herds when they seek the mountain 
the lumps that have arisen on one’s neck. pastures of the main-land in the opening 
But is not the play worth the candle? At) of the spring, and strange indeed it must 
the inn in the evening, when the oldest cask | be to see the cattle contentedly swimming 
is opened and the largest lamp is lit, the | across, as if the necessity had become a tra- 
story of the capture of that grilse will be | dition and instinct with them. Then, too, 
told with many a picturesque adornment. | the young lasses go up to the sheelings, and 
For, strange as it may appear, a consignment thither, when there is no fishing going on, 
of Champagne may by chance have reached | follow the young fishermen, with their mute 
this remote hostelry of Garra-na-hina, and | love glances and sighs, and more practical 





there are circumstances in which the lively | 
little grilse of six pounds or so becomes a | 
leviathan of the deep, until one imagines | 
that such a monster must have turned side- | 
ways in order to enter Loch Roag. 
We resolved to vary our stay at Garra-na- | 
hina by an exploration of Loch Roag and a 
visit to the wonders of the Bay of Uig. The | 
sea is of a dark and ruffled blue; there is a 
hissing of white water at the bow of the | 
boat; the sun burns hot on the heavy brown 
sail. What is this beautiful bird that we 
startle from the lonely shores, with its scar- 
let beak and feet and its brilliant plumage | 
of black and white? The sea-pyot, one is | 
told. There on the right lies the great isl- | 
and of Bernera, presided over by a worthy 
farmer and fisherman, who is called its king, 
Might not one by accident shorten Bernera 
into Borva, and begin to wonder whether, 
supposing the King of Borva has a daugh- | 
ter, she is as beautiful as the beautiful scen- | 
ery in which she dwells? For here we have 
the summer heat shimmering over the green 
pasture-lands of the island, shining on the 
bays of white sand, and half hiding with a 
tremulous and transparent mist the mighty 
peaks and shoulders of the giant Suaina- 
bhal. It is across this broad sea-channel 
that the people of Bernera send their flocks 


stories of the money they have saved and 
laid by in the banks at Styornoway. Have 


| they a dance sometimes up at these sheel- 


ings, when some lad clever with the fiddle 


| gets together his friends and acquaintances 


for an evening frolic? Alas! the resonant 
bagpipe, a fit instrument for these lonely 
wilds, has been tabooed by the Free Kirk 


| ministers, and the chief musical instrument 


of the island is the plaintive Jew’s-harp, 


| which is not likely to put too much mad- 


ness into the dancing. 

The songs of these people are sad. They 
are mostly the stories of drowning at sea, 
and of young women forsaken by their lov- 
ers. ‘They are sung in a curious half-reci- 
tative fashion, the monotony of which and 
the sudden interva's of the notes seem to 
suggest the sharp transitions and the melan- 
ckoly drone of the bagpipe. Many of them 
are pathetic enough, like “ Dunevegan, oh, 
Dunevegan!” or that in which the girl sings, 
“Oh, long on the mountains he tarries, he tarries! 

Why tarries the youth with the bright yellow hair?” 


But indeed the people are not much given 
to singing, except where a crew has just 
come home from Wick, with their pockets 
well filled and their minds bent on a little 
jollification. The temperament of the peo- 
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ple is sombre, imaginative, and taciturn. 
They seem to have been cowed into contem- 
plation and silence by the continual and 
mouvnful wail of the sea and the memory 
of resistless storms. They are full of super- 
stitions and gloomy legends. They will tell 
you the name of the man who only the other 
day saw the black sea-horse on the shores 
of Loch Suainabhal. They have many mys- 
terious traditions which seem to point to an 
older serpent-worship. In fact, the word 
righiun, which throughout the Highlands 
means a princess, in the island of Lewis is 
applied also to a serpent, the modern ex- 
planation being that there prevails some 
legend of the serpent being a princess met- 
amorphosed. They-have also many enig- 
matical sayings, over which a stranger is 
likely to puzzle himself considerably, with 
some that are shrewd and practical, which 
he will understand, as, for instance, “ The 
bad herd’s cow is lost seven years before the 
time.” 

We run up a little arm of Loch Roag, and 
land at a place called Mevaig (Miabhag), 
which consists of two or three stone houses 
and a Free church. Then we go right in- 
land to cross the neck of the promontory, 
and our way lies up a vast and lonely val- 
ley, the rocky sides of which are sheer as a 
railway cutting. After a walk of about two 
miles and a half, we find ourselves on the 
summit of a hill, and right down before us, 
and out and onward to the high horizon, a 
wonderful picture appears shining in the 
mild clear light of a July day. There is an 
immense semicircular bay, miles in extent, 
of pure white sand, which must have been 
washed up in former ages. This the sea 
never covers now, but it sweeps into it in 
several long curves of shining blue. Land- 
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DUNE CARLOWAY. 


ward, and behind the crescent of white 
sand, lies a low line of rocky hill, with its 
thousand rich tints of lichen warm in the 
sun, and showing all the stronger by con- 
trast with the gleaming sand. Behind that 
again stretches the far moor-land, itself ris- 
ing into the giant bulk of Mealasabhal, whose 
pale grays and blues look almost ethereal. 
We are out at the end of the world, and 
there is no sign of life here—none but in 
the circling of a pair of eagles and the rapid 
passing along the surface of the sea of a 
string of wild-duck. But we are not, when 
we look at the sea, quite at the end of the 
world after all; for far out there, where sea 
and sky meet, a few pale specks in the gray 
water show where the Seven Hunters jut up 
from the ocean, remote, unvisited, and haunt- 
ed forever by the continual murmur of the 
Atlantic. 

Little Loch Roag is really another arm of 
the Great Loch Roag, running right inland 
for half a dozen miles or so. At the head 
of this long and narrow stretch of water 
Sir James Matheson has a picturesque little 
shooting-box; and it is almost worth the 
while of the stranger to make the voyage 
thither in order to experience the odd sen- 
sation of finding a little stone villa, with a 
colored wall-paper in the dining-room, in 
the midst of the savage wildness with which 
he has become familiar. But if there is a 
calm on the sea that necessitates the hiring 
of rowers to row him in a long and heavy 
boat, if there is no chance of his reaching 
the lodge before dusk, if he is doubtful 
about there being any thing to eat or drink 
at his destination, and if the good friends 





who accompany him resolve to make sure 
of supper by using the time during which 
| ss oT: . . 

he visits the Bay of Uig to buying and boil- 
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ing a leg of mutton, let him be sure, before 
starting, that the leg of mutton is boiled. 
We wrapped that formidable piece of food 
in the advertisement sheet of a daily news- 
paper; we put it in the bottom of the boat, 
where the salt-water speedily cooled it; but | 
when we undid the newspaper at the end of 
our voyage, we found that we had unveiled 
the Prophet of Khorassan. I will say no 
more about that. The keeper in charge of 
the lodge, and his wife, both of them as 
hospitable people as there are in Lewis, 
which is saying a good deal, came to our 
aid, and we were far from being starved. | 
rhis shooting lodge is in the neighborhood | 
of the most mountainous parts of the island, | 
which form the chief deer forests of Lewis. 
Directly west from it, for example, are the 
mountains of Cracabhal, Mealasabhal, Zai- 
bhal Tuath, and Tamanaisbhal, which av- 
erage 1500 feet in height. This part of 
Lewis, indeed, more resembles the mount- | 
ainous Harris, and the scenery is in many | 
places grand and impressive. He who has | 
made a voyage to Stornoway, and had a} 
glimpse from the top of the Gallows Hill of | 
the level moor-land of the interior, even he 
who has driven over to Garra-na-hina or 
Barvas, may very naturally complain that 
Lewis is flat and uninteresting—in short, 
“a peat floating in the Atlantic.” But he 
is likely to alter his opinion if he gets any 
where near the region of Ceann Resort, or | 
by the mountains lying between Loch Lan- 
gabhat and the sea. 

Returning to Garra-na-hina next day, the | 
stranger may probably, in ignorance of the 
fact that the so-called Druidical stones of | 


Callernish are described and figured in half | 
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a dozen antiquarian works, waste half an 
hour, as I did, in taking a rough sketch of 
these strange monuments. Strange,indeed, 
they are, on this high plateau over the sea, 
the inexplicable memorials, perhaps, of a 
race that passed away in silence before his- 
tory began to speak. What, then, were 
these long rows of pillars, all of unwrought 
gneiss, which meet in a common centre 
which is also a circle of pillars, with a 
chief stone sixteen feet high? Do they 
mark the site of a great Norse victory, o1 
the burial-ground of a Highland chief, or 
the altar of a heathen priesthood? The 
natives call them either Tuirsachan, which 
signifies the “Place of Mourning,” or Fir- 


| bhreige, which signifies “False Men,” both of 


which names, as it has been said, “should be 
of some interest to antiquarians, for they will 
suit pretty nearly any theory.” The Caller- 
nish stones are said to be the finest of these 
monuments in Britain; they are certainly 
more complete and striking than any group 
on the wide plain of Carnac, in Brittany ; 
while even he who has the least antiquarian 
interest in them must be impressed by the 
appearance of these weather-worn and hoary 
pillars on this lonely plateau overlooking the 
Atlantic waves. There are in all forty-eight 


| stones, the circle is forty-two feet in diam- 
| eter, and the approaches to it form a species 


of cross. 
In due course of time our stout and serv- 


iceuble wagonette carries us away from 


| Garra-na-hina on a northward pilgrimage, 


and by-and-by we come in sight of another 
antiquarian relic. Fronting the sea, and 


| standing high over a number of soft green 


valleys, is one of those round towers which 
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seem to turn up in pretty nearly all coun- 
tries for the express purpose of provoking 
dissent among archeologists. Dune Carlo- 
way (Dun Charlobhaidh), whether a relic 
of Buddhist symbolism, or a Pictish fort, or 
the mere stronghold of one of the Norse sea- 
rovers, like Olaf Tryggveson, is one of the 
best preserved of its class, and still shows 
the curious staircase between its double 
walls. These walls are devoid of mortar or 
any substitute for mortar, yet their thick- 
ness has enabled them to withstand the 
western gales for centuries the number of 
which is ever in dispute. Dune Carloway 
tapers considerably as it rises from its broad 
base, while one side has broken down into 
a heap of loose stones, which the peasant- 
ry—just as their brethren of Carnac use the 
multitude of “ Druidical” stones there—em- 
ploy as a sort of ready-made quarry. 

The drive from Garra-na-hina to Barvas 
on a bright and pleasant July day is one of 
the most delightful imaginable. The road 
follows pretty closely the deeply indented 
and picturesque coast, consequently the west 
or southwest wind blows keenly in from the 
sea to temper the heat. From time to time 
one passes small fresh-water lochs, set like 
silver among the green of the rushes, and 
hither for a change come all manner of wild 
fowl that have grown tired of sea flights 
to wash their plumage in the clear ripples. 
Barvas, when one gets to it, is a lonely lit- 
tle place, consisting of a small temperance 
inn, a few huts, a school, and a Free church. 
A small river runs by it into Loch Barvas, 
which is close to the sea-shore, where the 
fishermen have built one or two of the bee- 
hive dwellings. Indeed, it is a common 
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| thing for a fisherman to be also a small 
| farmer, the work of the farm being carried 
| on by the other members of his family when 
|he is away at the fishing. All along the 
shore at this point one finds heaps of ling 
| that are being salted and pickled for ex- 
| portation, this being the chief local fishery 
| since the herring fishers got into the habit 
of going away every year to Caithness. 
Another morning finds us making our 
way up to the Butt of Lewis, the extreme 
point of the island, and the further north 
we go the more distinct become the traces 
of the early Norwegian occupation of Lewis, 
both in the names of the hamlets and in the 
appearance of the people. The termination 
“bost” (an inhabited place) now becomes 
common. The fishermen, more especially 
those of Ness, seem quite a different race 
from those we saw in Stornoway. They 
are taller, fairer, and less melancholy of 
visage. They are an industrious and hard- 
working race, the Ness fishermen. Many 
of them own the boats they go out in, and 
the sums they get during a good season are 
considerable. The curing-houses of the vil- 
lage are quite a busy sight, and sometimes 
you may find there the skin of one or two 
seals that have just been shot somewhere 
about the shore. Two miles further on we 
come to the Butt. At this point the coast 
of Lewis is inexpressibly wild, marked by 
sheer precipices and isolated pinnacles of 
rock, round which the fairest summer sea 
roars with a ceaseless noise. High perched 
as is the tall light-house on the summit of 
the cliffs, the winter storms dash their foam 
right over the top of the white stone tower. 
But even here, at the very end of the world, 
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as it were, we find the traditions of Lewis 
hospitality faithfully preserved, the light- 
house keeper and his wife entertaining their 
chance guests in a right royal fashion. Was 
it not he, too, who told us that legend of 
the hole in the neighboring rocks, rudely 
shown in an accompanying sketch, having 
been used by the devil to drag away Lewis 
and Harris from the main-land, when once 
that famous personage had got a sufficient 
chain passed through the rock in question? 
Well, these are but a few rough notes on 
some of the features of Lewis and its peo- 
ple, such as might be suggested to a stranger 
rapidly passing through the island. Fur- 
ther and more affectionate study of both 
would doubtless be impossible to the holi- 
day traveler, who might be bound, perhaps, 
not to occupy at the moment too much of 
the time which his good friends who are | 
resident in the island may be able to place 
at his disposal. And yet a final word or 
two of loving admiration and remembrance 
must be said about the wonderful beauty 
of the northern nights in that distant and 
enchanted kingdom by the sea. Who that 
has seen can ever forget the dying out of 
the blood-red sunset over Loch Roag, and 
the appearance in the heavens, as the night 
deepened, of a strange metallic glow, fine 
and pale and luminous, in which the majes- 
tic shoulders and peaks of Suainabhal and 
Mealasabhal grew mystic and remote? And 
then what was that even to the appearance 
of a new and richer light behind the mount- 
ains, when into the wonderful violet sky 
the yellow moon rose slowly and solemnly, 
sending its first glittering bars of gold down 
on the ripples of the lake? The mountains 


SRE? 






FIXED HIS ROPE. 


came nearer as their shadows grew sombre 
under the soft light of the moon; the white 
sands showed along the coast; the hull of 
the small boat on the moving water was 
black as jet. Those were magical nights, 
with the murmur of the waves all round 
the moon-lit shores and the scent of the sea 
in the cool night air. There are some who 
say that Lewis is a mournful and desolate 
island, set amidst gray seas, hidden by rain 
and the dull winter mists. That may be so; 
but there are others who will never think 
of it but as under the inexpressible glamour 
of these silent summer nights, when the sea 
and the sky and the moon-lit hills seemed 
to belong to an enchanted world, and mere- 
ly to live was to breathe the air of romance. 


WHERE? 
BREATHLESS the sunny meadows lie 
In heat of early afternoon ; 
Clouds faint upon the shadeless sky 
Where sleeps a ghostly moon. 


The farm-boy turns. his master’s hay 
To ripen after summer rain, 

While gay cries steal across the bay, 
And echo wide again. 


He hears the voices of his mates 
Gamboling in the fresh sea-wave, 

And pauses while his heart relates 
The joy his freedom gave. 


Where is my play-time gone? he said, 
And turned him idly to his task ; 
Where are my moon-lit moments fled ? 

Earth’s weary children ask. 


A. F. 
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CARICATURE IN THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 
MAG NA. Britannia; her Cotentes IRIEIDU CEID 





A CARICATURE DESIGNED BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.—LONDON, 1774. 


Explanation by Dr. Franklin: ‘‘The Colonies (that is, Britannia’s limbs) being severed from her, Britannia 
is seen lifting her eyes and mangled stumps to Heaven; her shield, which she is unable to wield, lies useless 
: by her side; her lance has pierced New England; the laurel branch has fallen from the hand of Pennsylvania ; 
, the English oak has lost its head, and stands a bare trunk, with a few withered branches; briers and thorns 
+: } are on the ground beneath it; the British ships have brooms at their topmast heads, denoting their being on 

4 ‘ sale; and Britannia herself is seen sliding off the world (no longer able to hold its balance), her fragments 





overspread with the label, Date obolum Bellisario” (Give a farthing to Belisarius). 


T is part of the office of caricature to as- 
sist in destroying illusions that have 
served their turn and become obstructive. 
As in Luther’s time it gave important aid 
to the reformers in breaking the spell of 
the papacy, so now, when kingship broke 


} down in Europe, thesatirie pencil had much 
{ to do with tearing away the veil of fiction 


which had so long concealed the impotence 
of kings for every thing but mischief. 

RE: The fatal objection to the hereditary prin- 

eis ciple in the government of nations is the im- 

portance which, to use Mr. Jefferson’s words, 

\ it “heaps upon idiots.” Idiot is a harsh 

word to apply to a person so well disposed 

as George ILL, King of England, to whom 

the violence of the Revolutionary period 

: was chiefly due; but when we think of the 

i evil and suffering from which Europe could 

| have been saved if he had known a little 

; more or been a little less, we can not be 

er surprised that contemporaries should have 

. summed him up with disrespectful brevity. 











7 But for him, so far as short-sighted mortals 
pia can discern, the period of bloody revolution 
a could have been a period of peaceful re- 
Bae form. After exasperating his subjects near- 
i ly to the point of rebellion, he precipitated 
ie the independence of the American colonies, 
: which, in turn, brought on the French Rev- 
u olution, and that issued in Napoleon Bona- 








parte, whose sins France only finished ex- 
piating at Sedan. 

It is true, there must have been in Great 
Britain myriads upon myriads of such heads 
as that of King George to make his policy 
possible. But suppose that instead of pla- 
cing himself at the head of the dull minds 
in his empire, he had given the prestige of 
the crown to the bright and independent 
souls! Suppose he had taken as kindly to 
Chatham, Burke, Fox, Franklin, Priestley, 
and Barré as he did to Bute, Dr. Johnson, 
Addington, and Eldon! 

And see how this heir to the first throne 
in Christendom was educated. That period 
has been so laid bare by diaries and corre- 
spondence that we can visit the orphan boy 
in his home at Carlton House, and listen to 
his mother, the widowed Princess of Wales, 
as she describes his traits and laments the 
defects of his training. Go back to the year 
1752, and imagine a drawing-room in a royal 
residence. The dinner hour then had only 
got as far toward “to-morrow” as three in 
the afternoon, and therefore by early can- 
die-light of an October evening the draw- 
ing-room may be supposed to be inhabited. 
The Princess of Wales, born a princess of 
a petty German sovereignty, still a young 
mother, is dressed in mourning, her husband 
being but a few months dead. Of the du- 
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ties belonging to royalty she had no ideas 
except those which had prevailed from time 
immemorial at the court of absolute German 
sovereigns. Her chief care was to preserve 
the morals of her children, and to have her 
eldest son a king in reality as well as in 
name. “Be King” (Sois roi) were favorite 
words with her, often repeated in the hear- 
ing of the heir to the throne. She thought 
it infamy in a king to allow himself to be 
ruled by ministers. There is no reason to 
doubt that she was an honorable lady and 
affectionate mother. Horace Walpole’s in- 
sinuation that she instilled virtuous princi- 
ples into the mind of her son because she 
“feared a mistress,” and that her intimacy 
with Lord Bute was a criminal intrigue, dis- 
honors Horace Walpole and human nature, 
but not the mother of George III. 

She has company this evening: Bubb Dod- 
ington—a gentleman of great wealth and 
agreeable manners, who controlled six votes 
in the House of Commons, and passed his 
life in scheming to buy a peerage with them, 
in which, a year before his death, he suc- 
ceeded, but left no heir to inherit it. He 
was much in the confidence of the princess, 
and she had sent for him to “spend the day” 
with her. Dinner is over, the two ladies- 
in-waiting are present, and now the “ chil- 
dren” enter to play a few games of cards 
with their mother before going to bed. The 
children are seven in number, of whom the 
eldest was George, Prince of Wales 
of fourteen, of fresh complexion, sturdy and 
stout in form, and a countenance open and 





a boy | 


as Ido. He is very honest, but I wish he 
was a little more forward and less childish 
at his age. I hope his preceptors will im- 
prove him. I really do not well know what 
they are teaching him, but, to speak freely, 
I am afraid not much. They are in the 
country, and follow their diversions, and 
not much else that I can discover.” 
Dodington remarked upon this that, for 
his part, he did not much regard books; 
what he most wished was that the prince 
should begin to acquire knowledge of the 
world, and be informed of the general frame 
and nature of the British government and 
constitution, and, without going into minu- 
tie, get some insight into the manner of 
doing public business. 
“T am of your opinion,” said the prin- 
| cess; “and his tutor, Stone, tells me that 
when he talks with him on those subjects he 
| seems to give proper attention, and makes 
| pertinent remarks. I stick to the learning 
|as the chief point. You know how back- 
ward the children were, and I am sure you 
do not think them much improved since. 
| It may be that it is not too late to acquire 
a competence. I am highly sensible how 
necessary it is that the prince should keep 
;company with men. I know that women 
|can not inform him; but if his education 
| was in my power absoiutely, to whom could 
I address him? What company can I wish 
him to keep? What friendships can I desire 
him to contract? Such is the universal 
protligacy, such is the character and con- 
duct of the young people of distinction, that 


| 


| 


agreeable, and wearing an expression of |I am really afraid to have them near my 


honesty. Human nature rarely assumes a | children. 


I shall even be in more pain for 


more pleasing form than that of a healthy, | my daughters than I am for my sons, for the 


innocent English boy of fourteen. He was | 


such a boy as you may still see in the play- | 
grounds of Eton, only he was heavier, slow- 
er, and ruddier than the average, and much | 
more shy in company. He loved his horse, | 
and was exceedingly fond of rural sports; 

but when lesson-time came—but let his | 
mother speak on that point. 

The old game of “comet” was the one 
which the lad usually preferred. The com- 
pany play at comet for small stakes, until 
the clock strikes nine, when “ the royal chil- 
dren” go to bed. Then the mother leaves 
her ladies, and withdraws with her guest to 
the other end of the room, where she in- 
dulges in a long, gossipy, confidential chat 
upon the subject nearest her heart—her 
son, the presumptive heir to the throne. 
To show the reader how she used to talk to 
confidants on such occasions, I will glean a 
few sentences from her conversations: 

“T like that the prince should amuse him- 
self now and then at small play ; but princes 
should never play deep, both for the exam- 
ple, and because it does not become them to 
win great sums. George’s real disposition, 
do you ask? You know him almost as well 





behavior of the women is indecent, low, and 
much against their own interest by making 
themselves so very cheap.” 

Three years passed. The prince was sev- 
enteen. Still the anxious mother deplored 
the neglect of his education. 

“ His book-learning,” said she to the same 
friend, “I am no judge of, though I sup- 
pose it is small or useless; but I did hope 
he might have been instructed in the gen- 
eral understanding of things. I once de- 
sired Mr. Stone to inform the prince about 
the constitution ; but he declined it to avoid 
giving jealousy to the Bishop of Norwich [of- 
ficialeducator}. I mentioned it again, but 
he still declined it as not being his prov- 
ince.” 

“ Pray, madam,” asked Dodington, “ what 
is his province ?” 

“T don’t know, unless it is to go before 
the prince up stairs, to walk with him some- 
times, seldomer to ride with him, and now 
and then to dine with him. But when they 
do walk together, the prince génerally takes 
that time to think of his own affairs and say 
nothing.” 

The youth was, indeed, extremely indo- 
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lent and stupid. At school he would have 
been simply called a dunce, for at eleven he 
could not read English with any Sasney, | 
and he could never have been induced to | 
apply his mind to study except by violence. 
He never had the slightest notion of what | 
Chatham, Burke, or Fox meant when they | 
spoke of the constitution. If Mr. Stone had | 
not been in dread of invading the Bishop | 
of Norwich’s province, and if the bishop had | 
not been a verbose and wearisome formalist, | 
their united powers could not have shown | 
this young man the unique and prodigious | 
happiness of a constitutional king in gov- 
erning through responsible ministers. His | 
“ governor” during the last few years of his 
minority was Lord Waldegrave, whose too 
brief memoirs confirm the excellent report 
which contemporaries give of his mind and 
character. Lord Waldegrave could make 
nothing of him. Speaking of the prince at | 
nineteen, he says he was “uncommonly full | 
of princely prejudices, contracted in the | 
nursery and improved by the society of bed- | 
chamber women and pages of the back- 
stairs.” He found the heavy youth an in- | 
sufferable bore, and he was soon, as his re- | 
lation, Horace Walpole, relates, “thoroughly | 
fatigued with the insipidity of his pupil.” 
The prince derived from his education only 
two ideas, one very good and the other very 
bad. The first was that he must be a Good | 
Boy and not keep a mistress; the second | 
was that he must be a king indeed. 

An indolent and ignorant monarch who 
will not govern by ministers must govern 
by favorites. He has no other alternative | 
but abdication. A favorite was at hand in | 
the person of a poor Scotch lord who had | 
married one of the richest heiresses in Eu- 
rope, the daughter of Lady Mary Wortley | 
Montagu and her miserly husband. He had 
also, if we may believe Lord Waldegrave, 
“a good person, fine legs, and a theatrical 
air of the greatest importance.” He was 
likewise fond of medals, engravings, and 
flowers; he pensioned Dr. Johnson and the 
dramatist Home; he really enjoyed some 
products of art, and was far from being ei- 
ther the execrable or the ridiculous person- 
age which he was esteemed by men whom he 
kept from place. “ Bute,” said Prince Fred- 
erick, father of George HI., “you would 
make an excellent embassador in a small, 
proud little court where there is nothing to 
do.” He would have arranged the ceremo- 
nials, superintended the plays, been gra- 
cious to artists and musicians, smiled be- 
nignantly upon the court poet, bored the 
reigning prince, enchanted the reigning 
princess, amused her children, and ripened 
into a courtly and garrulous old Polonius, 
full of wise saws and modern instances. 
Above all, he would have upheld the pre- 
rogative of the prince with stanch sincer- 
ity. Sois roi! 





families. 


There is something in the Scotch charac- 
ter that causes it to relish royal prerogative. 
To this hour there are in Scotland families 
that cherish a kind of sentimental attach- 
ment to the memory of the Stuarts; and we 
find Scotchmen as eminent as Hume, Car- 
lyle, Lockhart, Scott, Wilson—men of dis- 
tinguished liberality in some provinces of 
thought—unable to widen out into liberal 
politics. Bute was a lord as well as a 
Scotchman, not as ignorant nor as vulgar as 
lords in that generation usually were, but 
still subject to the lowering influences that 


|always beset a privileged order; predis- 


posed, too, by temperament to the worship 
of the picturesque, and now the cherished 
sharer of the shy, proud, gloomy seclusion 
of the family upon which the hopes of an 
empire were fixed. He showed them med- 
als and pictures, he discoursed of music and 
architecture—two of his most pronounced 
tastes—and he nourished every princely 
prejudice which a wise tutor would have 
striven to eradicate. 

This unfortunate youth, dull offspring of 
the stimulated lust of ages, was an apt pu- 
pil in the Jacobin theory of kingly author- 
ity. He was caught one day reading the 
book written at the instance of the de- 
throned James II. to justify his arbitrary 
policy ; and there were so many other signs 
of the heir to a constitutional throne being 
educated in unconstitutional principles that 
Horace Walpole drew up a formal remon- 
strance against it in the name of the Whig 
This document, which was pri- 

yately circulated, produced no effect. Sois 
roi! That remained the ruling thought in 
the mind of this ignorant, proud, moral 
young man, about to fill a place which con- 
ferred more obstructive power than any 
other in the world. If he had only been 
dissolute in that most dissolute age, he could 
have been ruled through his vices, but being 
strictly moral and temperate, he was, alas! 
always himself; and he had at his back the 
great voiceless multitude, who know by in- 
stinct that morality is the first interest of 
civilized human nature, and who honor it 
supremely even in this crude, rudimentary 
form. “Your dad is safe on his throne,” 
said some boon companion of George IV.., 
“as long as he is faithful to that ugly old 
woman, your mother.” And wise old Frank- 
lin said, “If George III. had had a bad pri- 
vate character and John Wilkes a good one, 
he might have turned the king out of his 
dominions.” Such is the mighty power of 
the mere indispensable rudiments of virtue, 
its mere preliminary corporeal conditions. 
A chaste and temperate fool will carry the 
day nine times in ten over profligate genius. 

Riding in the park on an October day in 
1760, a messenger delivered to the prince a 
note from the valet de chambre of his grand- 
father, George II. The prince had coolly 
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arranged with this valet, while yet the king 
seemed firm in health, that at the moment 
of the old man’s death he should send him 
a note bearing a certain mark on the out- 
side. The king, a vigorous old man of sev- 
enty-seven, fell dead in his closet at seven 
in the morning, and this note bore the pre- 
concerted announcement of the fact. The 
moral and steady young man, quietly re- 
marking to his groom that his horse was 
lame, turned about and gently rode back to 
Kew. Upon dismounting he said to the 
man, “I have said this horse is lame; I for- 
bid you to say the contrary.” At twenty- 
two years of age he was king. Except that 
he married, a few months after, a pliant, 
adoring German princess, his accession did 
not much change his mode of life. He still 
lived in strict seclusion, shut in against ex- 
panding influences, accessible at all times 
only to one man—him of the good legs and 
Jacobin mind, Bute, progenitor of the Pope’s 
recent conquest, and Mr. Disraeli’s hero, Lo- 
thair. 

In the caricatures of the next fifty years 
we see the ghastly results. His first im- 
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portant act was to repel from his counsels 
humiliating superiority in the person of 
William Pitt, the darling of the nation, the 
first minister of the world, and one of the 
three great orators of alltime. In his stead 
ruled a long monotony of servile incompe- | 
tents, beginning with Bute himself, contin- 
uing with Grenville, and coming at last to 
Addington and Eldon, the king keeping far 
from his confidence every man in England 
who had a gleam of public sense, or a touch 
of independent spirit, or even a sound tra- | 
ditionary attachment to Whig principles. | 
An immovable obstructive to the true in- | 
terest of his country at every crisis, honor- 
ing the men whom the better sense of the 
nation did not honor, and repressing the 
men whom wise contemporaries loved, and 
whom posterity with unanimous voice pro- 
nounces the glory of England in that age, 
he kept the country in bad humor during | 
most of his reign, put her wrong on every | 
Vor. LL—No, 302.—13 


question of universal interest, lost the most 
valuable and affectionate colonies a country 
ever had, kept Europe in a broil for twenty- 
five years, and developed Napoleon Bona- 
parte into a destructive lunatic by creating 
for him a succession of opportunities for 
the display of his talent for beating armies 
which had no generals. 

A large proportion of the very caricatures 
of the period have something savage in them. 
A yisitor to the library of the British Museum 
curious in such matters is shown ten huge 
folio scrap-books full of caricatures relating 
to this reign, most of them of great size and 
blazing with color. From a gentleman who 
recently inspected these volumes we learn 
some particulars showing the bad temper, 
bad manners, and bad morals of that time, 
all three aggravated by a king whose tem- 
per and morals were excellent. One of the 
first to catch the eye of an American is a 
picture, of date about 1765, called “A new 
Method of Macarony-making, as practised 
in Boston, North America,” which represents 
two men tarring and feathering another, 
who has a halter round his neck. Of the 





PRINCESS OF WALES—BUTE—GEORGE IIL 


pictures reflecting upon Lord Bute and the 
Princess of Wales nothing need be said ex- 
cept that they are such as might be expect- 
ed from the caricaturists of that age. Many 
of the works of Gilray in the earlier years 
of George III. were of such coarseness, ex- 
travagance, and brutality that the exhibi- 
tion of them nowadays would subject the 
vendor to a prosecution by the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice. Our informant 


| adds: “ Their savageness and filth give one 


a very curious idea of the taste of our grand- 
fathers and our great-grandfathers, only our 
ancestors male and female could hardly have 


| been as bad as they are represented. Such 


hideous faces, such deformed figures, such 
monstrous distortion and debasement, such 
general ugliness and sensuality, oppress one 
with a feeling of melancholy rather than ex- 
hilaration. You might as well be merry over 
the doings of Swift’s Yahoos, who are cer- 
tainly not more offensive than some ef Gil- 
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ray’s men and women. Whether in home or 
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THE WIRE MASTER (BUTE) AND HIS PUPPETS. 


“The power behind the throne greater than the throne itself.” 


foreign politics, he is equally unscrupulous.” | 


Charles James Fox was fhe béte noire of 
Gilray. He reveled in depicting him and 
his friends in as odious a light as possible, 
giving him huge beetle-brows, heavy jaws, 
and a swarthy complexion. The famous 
Westminster election, at which the beauti- 


ful Duchess of Devonshire won a vote for | 


Fox by giving a kiss to a butcher, supplied 
him with a rich source of caricature. Fox is 
drawn riding on the back of the lady; and 
again, sitting in a tap-room with the duchess 
on his knee; and in another picture, hobnob- 
bing with a coster-monger, while the duchess 
has her shoes mended by a cobbler, and pays 
the cobbler’s wife with a purse of gold. Fox 
chops off the head of the king; he is a traitor, 
a republican, a Jacobin, a confederate with 
the French, a forestaller, a buyer up of corn 


with which to feed the enemy, a sot, a gam- | 


bler—every thing that is bad. His very 
death-bed forms the subject of a brutal cari- 
cature. The noblest traits of his political 
character are the points satirized. His great 
erimes apparently are that he loved freedom 
abroad as well as at home, that he strove 


for peace with France, and endeavored to | 


do justice to Ireland. For this he is depict- 
ed as the secret ally of Bonaparte and as the 








if ly rubicund nose. There 
is a picture of the Titans 
attempting to scale heay- 
en, in which George III. 


on neem figures as a comical Jupi- 


ba ter launching his thunder- 
bolts at the Whig opposi- 
tion. Queen Charlotte is 
shown as a miracle of ugli- 
ness. The prodigality of 
the Prince of Wales, who 
first appears as a hand- 
some young man _ with 
long, powdered hair, to- 
tally unlike the  high- 
shouldered, curly-wigged, 
royal Turveydrop of later 
days, is contrasted in com- 
panion pictures with the 
alleged parsimony of his 
parents. He is represent- 
ed reveling with inordi- 
nately fat but handsome 
women, who get drunk, hang round his 
neck, and indulge in familiarities. The 
popular hope that marriage would reform 
him suggested a large drawing, in whick 
the slumbering prince is visited by a de- 
scending angel in the likeness of the un- 
happy Caroline, at whose approach a crowd 
of reprobates, male and female, hurry away 
into darkness. Thomas Paine did not es- 
cape. In a picture entitled, “ The Rights of 
Man; or, Tommy Paine, the little American 
Taylor, taking the Measure of the Crown 
for a new Pair of Revolution Breeches,” he 
is represented as the traditional starveling 
tailor, ragged and slippered, and armed with 
an immense pair of shears. He crouches to 
take the measure of an enormous crown, 
while uttering much irrelevant nonsense. 
This precious work is “ humbly dedicated to 
the Jacobin clubs of France and England.” 

Bound with such pictures as these are a 
vast number by inferior hands, most of 
which are indescribable, the standard sub- 
| jects being gluttony, drunkenness, inconti- 
| nence, and fashion, and these in their most 
outrageous manifestations, They serve to 
show that a stupid king in that age, besides 
corrupting Parliament and debauching the 
| press, could demoralize the popular branch 
of art. The visitor, turning from this col- 


instigator of Irish rebellion. The ghosts of | lection of atrocities and ferocities, finds 


Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Wolfe Tone, the 
Sheares brothers, Emmett, and other Irish 
martyrs are made to pass before Fox’s bed, 
and point to him as the cause of their rebell- 
ion and their fate. When Burke went over 
to the Tories he then became the favorite 
of Gilray, who before had generally repre- 
sented him as a Jesuit, because he demand- 
ed justice for the Catholics. Now he is the 
savior of his country, and the terror of Fox, 
Sheridan, and Priestley. Sheridan is de- 
picted as a blazing meteor with an extreme- 


himself relenting toward the unfortunate 
old king, and inclined to say that he was, 
| after all, only the head noodle of his king- 
| dom. Every improvement was mercilessly 
| burlesqued—steam, gas, the purchase of the 
Elgin marbles; popular prejudices were 
| nearly always flattered, seldom rebuked ; so 
| that if the caricatures were of any use at all 
'in the promulgation of truth, they served 
only as part of the ordeal that tested its vi- 
tality. 
| We do not find in this or in any other col- 








lection many satirieal pictures relating to 
the revolution which ended in the independ- 
ence of the American colonies. There was, 
however, one gentleman in London during 
the earlier phases of the dispute who em- 
ployed caricature and burlesque on behalf 
of America with matchless skill. He is 
described in the London Directory for 1770 
in these words, “Franklin, Benjamin, Esq., 


agent for Philadelphia, Craven Street, 
Strand.” The effective caricature placed 


at the beginning of this article was one of 
the best of a long series of efforts to avert 
the impending conflict. He loved his coun- 
try with the peculiar warmth that usually 
animates citizens who live in a distant out- 
lying province. His country, when he de- 
signed that caricature and wrote the well- 


known burlesques in a similar taste, was | 


not Pennsylvania, nor America, nor England, 
but the great British Empire, to which Will- 
iam Pitt, within Franklin’s own lifetime, 
seemed to have given an ascendency over 
the nations of the earth similar to that 
which Rome had once enjoyed. It was, 
however, only on the coast of North Ameri- 
ca that Britain possessed colonies loyal and 
free, not won by conquest nor by diplomacy, 


and therefore entitled to every right secured | 


by the British constitution. Franklin loved 
and gloried in this great country of which 
he was born a citizen. He deplored the 
measures that threatened the severance of 
those colonies from the mother country, and 
would have prevented the severance if the 
king’s folly had been any thing short of 
incurable. The most wonderful thing in 


the whole controversy was that the argu- | 


ment, fact, and fun which Franklin wrote 
and inspired, from 1765 to 1774, had only mo- 
mentary influence on the course of events. 
“ Against stupidity the gods themselves con- 
tend in vain.” 

His twenty “Rules for Reducing a Great 
Empire to a Small One,” published three 
years before the caricature, inculcated the 
same lesson. A great empire, he remarked, 
was in one ‘particular like a great cake: it 
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lin also wrote a shorter burlesque, pompous- 
ly headed, “An Edict of the King of Prus- 
sia,” in which that monarch was supposed 
to claim sovereign rights over Great Britain 
on the ground that the island had been col- 
onized by Hengist, Horsa, and others, sub- 
jects of “our renowned ducal ancestors.” 
The edict, of course, ordains and commands 
precisely those absurd things which the 
government of Great Britain had ordained 
and commanded since the planting of the 
colonies. Iron, as the edict duly sets forth, 
had been discovered in the island of Great 
Britain by “ our colonists there,” who, “ pre- 
suming that they had a natural right to make 
the best use they could of the natural pro- 
ductions of their country,” had erected fur- 
naces and forges for the manufacture of the 
same, to the detriment of the manufacturers 
of Prussia. This must be instantly stopped, 
and all the iron sent to Prussia to be manu- 
factured. “And whereas the art and mys- 
tery of making hats has arrived at great 
perfection in Prussia,” and “the islanders 
before mentioned, being in possession of 
| wool, beaver, and o,her furs, have presump- 
| tuously conceived tuey had a right to take 
some advantage thereof by manufacturing 
the same into hats, to the prejudice of our 
domestic manufacture,” therefore we do 
| hereby forbid them to do so any more. 
| We call this piece a burlesque, but it was 
burlesque only in form. Precisely such re- 
strictions existed upon the industry of the 
American colonists. It was part of the pro- 
tective system of the age, and not much 
more unjust than the parts of the same sys- 
tem to which the descendants of those col- 
onists have since subjected themselves. 

An ignorant man at the head of a gov- 
| ernment, however honest he may be, is liable 
to make fatal mistakes in the selection of 
his ministers. He naturally dreads the close 
| inspection of minds superior to hisown. He 
| has always to be on his good behavior before 
them, which is irksome. He shares the stock 
prejudices of mankind, one of which is a dis- 
| trust of practiced politicians. But as the 





could be most easily diminished at the edges. | poorest company of actors will get through 
The person, therefore, who had undertaken | a comedy with les¥ discredit than the best 
the task of reducing it should take care to | amateurs, so an administration of “ party 
begin at the remotest provinces, and not till hacks” will usually carry on a government 
after they were lopped off cut up the central | with less odious failure than an administra- 
portion. His twenty “Rules” are merely a | tion composed of better men without expe- 
humorous history of the British colonial | rience in public business. George III. had, 
policy since the accession of George III.: | moreover, a singularly unfortunate trait for 
Don’t incorporate your colonies with the /a king who had to govern by party leaders— 
mother country, quarter troops among them, | his prejudices against individuals were in- 
appoint for their governors broken gamblers | veterate. Lord Waldegrave remarked “a 
and exhausted roués, despise their volunta-| kind of unhappiness in his temper” while 
ry grants, and harass them with novel tax- | he was still a youth. ‘“ Whenever he is dis- 
es. By such measures as these “you will 
act like a wise gingerbread baker, who, to 
facilitate a division, cuts his dough half 
through at the places where, when baked, | 
he would have it broken to pieces.” Frank- 


| pleased his anger does not break out with 
heat and violence, but he becomes sullen 
| and silent, and retires to his closet, not to 
compose his mind by study and contempla- 
tion, but merely to indulge the melancholy 
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THE GOUTY COLOSSUS, WILLIAM PITT (LORD CHATHAM), WI 
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enjoyment of his own ill humor.” And 
when he re-appeared, it was but too evi- 
dent that he had not forgotten the offense. 
He never forgot, he seldom forgave. “The 
same strength of memory,” as Earl Russell 
once wrote of him, “and the same brooding 
sullernness against those who opposed his 
will, which had been observed in the boy, | 
were manifest in the man.” | 
' This peculiarity of character always pre- | 
vented the formation of a proper ministry, 
and shortened the duration of every minis- 
try which was ap- 
proximately proper. 
During the first ten 
years of his reign his 
dislike of William 
Pitt, the natural 
chief of the Whig 
party, confused ev- 
ery arrangement; 
and during the next 
twenty years the 
most cherished ob- 
ject of his policy 
seemed to be to 
keep from power 
the natural succes- 
sor of that minis- 
ter—Charles James 
Fox. The ascenden- 
ey of both those lead- 
ers was suck that to 
exclude them from 
power was to para- 
lyze their own par- 
ty, and prevent the 
free play of politics 
in the House of Com- 




























mons. It reduced 
the poor king at 





last to pit against 
Napoleon Bonaparte 
a young rhetorician 
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AND THE OTHER IN NEW YORK.—LONDON, 1766, 


of defective health, William Pitt, 
the son of the great minister. 
That renowned “ coalition” be- 
tween Lord North and Mr. Fox in 
1783, the theme of countless cari- 
eatures and endless invective, il- 
lustrates the confusing influence 
of the king. During the whole 
period of the American Revolu 
tion, Lord North, as the head of 
the ministry, was obliged to exe- 
cute and defend the king’s policy, 
much of which we now know he 
disapproved. Naturally he would 
have been an ally of Fox years 
before, and they could either 
have prevented or shortened the 
conflict. The spell of the royal 
closet and the personal entreaties 
of the king prevailed over his bet- 
ter judgment, and made him the 
antagonist of Fox. At length, 
the war being at an end and North in 
retirement, England saw those two men, 
whose nightly conflicts had been the morn- 
ing news for ten years, suddenly forming a 
“coalition,” united in the administration, 
and pledged to the same policy. As we 
trace the successive steps which led to the 
alliance in the memoirs and diaries of the 
time, we discover that it was not so much 
the coalition as the previous estrangement 
that was unnatural. The public, however, 
could not be expected to see it in that light, 
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and an uproar greeted the reconciliation 
that greatly aided the king in getting rid 
of the obnoxious Fox. The specimens of 
the caricatures to which it gave rise, pre- 
sented on page 196 and on this page, are 
two out of a great number still procurable. | 

In France, more conspicuously than in | 
England, kingship broke down in that cen- 
tury. Louis XV., born in a private station, 
might have risen to the ownership of a small | 
livery-stable, in which position his neigh- 
bors, commenting upon his character in the 
candid manner of French neighbors, would 


have epitomized him as a cross, proud pig. | 


Those dull kings who finished kingship in 
Europe possessed but one trait which we 
usually associate with the kingly character 
—pride—and this was the single point of 
resemblance between Louis XV. and George 


III. Once in his life, it is related, Louis XV. | 


uttered a few words with a vivacity ap- 
proaching eloquence. “Would you believe,” 
said he to Madame De Pompadour, “ that 
there is a man in my court who dares to lift 
his eyes to one of my daughters?” He was 
blazing with passion at the thought of such 
flagrant impiety. 

And was there ever, since sacred Child- 
hood first appealed for protection to the 
human heart, a child so unhappily placed 
as that baby king, an orphan, with a roué 
for a guardian, a smooth, insinuating priest 
for preceptor, and a dissolute court conspir- 
ing to corrupt him? The priest, who rep- 
resented what then passed for virtue, taught 
him virtue out of a dreary catechism, still 
extant, which never yet elevated or nobly 
formed a human soul—a dead, false thing, 
with scarcely an atom in it of sound nutri- 
tion for heart or mind. But Cardinal Fleu- 
ry had some success with his pupil. Thirty 
years after, when Pompadour was supply- 
ing him with fresh young girls of fourteen 
and fifteen, bought from their mothers by 
her for this purpose, the king’s conscience 
would not permit him to go to bed until he 
had knelt down by the side of the timid 
victim, and required her to join him in say- 
ing the prescribed prayers. 

The courtiers were not less successful in 
their endeavors. At the tender age of six 
years they provided for him an entertain- 
ment which gave the old Marquis de Dan- 
geau the idea that they had formed the pur- 
pose of “drying up in him the very source 
of good feeling.” They caused thousands 


of sparrows to be let loose in a vast hall, | 


where they gave the boy the “ divertissement” 
of seeing them shoot the birds, and covering 
all the floor with bloody, fluttering, crying 


victims. He doubtless enjoyed the specta- | 
cle, for at sixteen he shot in cold blood a) 


pointer bred by himself, and accustomed to 
feed from his hand. So rude was he at sev- 


enteen, the chroniclers tell us, that the court- | 


iers used all their arts to give him du goit 
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HEADS OF FOX AND NORTH, 


“Tn a committee on the sense of the nation, Moved, 
| that for preventing future disorders and dissensions, 
| the heads of the Mutiny Act be brought in, and suf- 
fered to lie on the table to-morrow.”—Foz's motion 
in Parliament, February, 1784. 
| pour les femmes, hoping thereby to render 
him “more polite and tractable.” The pre- 
cise manner in which a bevy of illustrious 
princesses and duchesses sought to débaucher 
le roi during one of the royal hunts is detail- 
ed in the diaries and satirized in the epi- 
grams of the time. 

The ladies, long frustrated by the “ feroc- 
ity” of the youth, who cared only for hunt- 
ing, succeeded at last, and succeeded with 
the applause of all the court. “Every one 
else has a mistress,” remarks Barbier, advo- 
cate and magistrate; “why shouldn’t the 
king?” It was a long reign of mistresses. 
Changes of ministry, questions of peace or 
war, promotions and appointments of gen- 
erals and admirals, the arrest of authors 
aud nobles—all were traceable to the will 
or caprice of a mistress. Frederick of Prus- 
sia styled Pompadour, Petticoat the Third, 
which some one was kind enough to report 
to her; and when Voltaire, whom she “ pro- 
tected,” conveyed to the Prussian monarch 

|a complimentary message, he replied, cold- 
| ly, “I don’t know her.” Maria Theresa of 
| Austria, a proud and high-principled lady, 
stooped to recognize her existence, and wrote 
her civil notes. If there is any truth in the 
printed gossip of the innermost court cir- 
cles of that period, it was this difference in 
the treatment of the king’s mistress which 
made France the ally of Austria in the Sev- 
en Years’ War. 
| Would the reader like to know how affairs 
go on in a court governed by a mistress? 
Then let him ponder this one sample an- 
ecdote, related by the femme de chambre of 
Madame De Pompadour, showing how she, 
| femme de chambre as she was, obtained a lien- 
| tenant’s commission in the army for one of 
her relations. She first asked “madame” 
for the commission, but as madame was in 
full intrigue to remove the Minister of War, 
| this application did not succeed. “ Pressed 
| by my family,” the femme de chambre relates, 
| “who could not conceive that, in the position 
in which I was, it could be diffienlt for me 
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ASSEMBLY OF THE NOTABLES AT PARIS, FEBRUARY 22, 1787.* 


“Dear objects of my care, I have assembled you to ascertain with what sauce you want to be eaten.” 


**But we don’t want to be eaten at all.” 
“You are departing from the question.” 


to procure a trifling commission for a good 
soldier, I asked it directly from the minister | 
himself. He received me coldly, and®gave | 
me little hope. On going out, the Marquis | 
de V followed me, and said: ‘You desire | 
a commission. There is one vacant, which | 
has been promised to a protégé of mine, but | 
if you are willing to exchange favors with | 
me, I will yield it to you. What I desire is 
to play the part of Exempt de Police in Tar- | 
tuffe the next time madame gives it in the 
palace before the king. It is a réle of a few | 
lines only. Get madame to assign that part | 
to me, and the lieutenancy is yours.’ I told | 
madame of this. The thing was done. I 
obtained my lieutenancy, and the marquis | 
thanked madame for the réle as warmly as | 
if she had made him a duke.” 

Generals were appointed to the command 
of expeditions for no better reason than 
this. That Pompadour drew thirty-six mill- 
ions of frances from the “royal treasury,” i. ¢., 
from the earnings of the frugal and labori- 
ous French people, could easily have been 
borne. It was government by mistresses 
and for mistresses, the government of igno- 
rant and idle caprice, that broke down mon- 
archy in France and set the world on fire. 
Of the evils which corrupt rulers bring upon 
communities, the waste and spoliation of the 
people’s money (though that is a great evil 





* Champfleury. Hist. de la Caricature sous la Ré- 
publique, etc., p. 5. | 


in so poor a world as ours, with such crowds 
of poor relations and so much to be done) is 
among the least. It is the absence of intel- 
ligence and public spirit in the government 
that brings on ruin. 

“As long as I live,” said Louis XV. one 
day to Madame De Pompadour, “TI shall be 
the master, to do as Ilike. But my grand- 
son will have trouble.” Madame was of the 
same mind, but gave it neater expression : 
“ After us the deluge.” 

The world is familiar with the tragic inci- 
dents of the sudden collapse of the monar- 
chy. Except during the Reign of Terror, 
which was short, the caricaturists, whether 
with the pen or the pencil, played their usu- 
al part. It was almost impossible to carica- 


| ture the abuses of the times, so monstrous 


was the reality. The “local hits” in Beau- 
marechais’s Marriage of Figaro, played with 
rapturous applause a hundred nights in 1784, 
were little more than the truth given with 
epigrammatic brevity. When the saucy 
page, Cherubin, confessed that he had be- 
haved very badly, but rested his defense 
upon the fact that he had never been guilty 
of the slightest indiscretion in words, and 
so obtained both pardon and promotion, the 
audience must have felt the perfect congru- 
ity of the incident with the moral code of 
the period. In Figaro’s famous discourse 
on the English God-dam there is, indeed, a 
touch of caricature: “A fine language the 
English; a little of it goes a great way. 
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The English people, it is true, 
throw in some other words in 
the course of conversation, but 
it is very easy to see that God- 
dam is the basis of their lan- 
guage.” When he descants 
upon politics he rarely goes 
beyond the truth: “ Ability 
advance a man in the govern- 
ment bureaus! My lord is 
laughing at me. Be common- 
place and obsequious, and you 
get every thing.” Figaro gives 
the whole art of French poli- 
ties in a few words: “To pre- 
tend you don’t know what you 
do know, and to know what you 
don’t; to hear what you under- ~ 
stand, and not to hear what 





THE ESTATES.—PARIS, 1789. 


you don’t understand ; and especially to pre-| a magistrate; “we ought to get them for 


tend you can do a great deal more than you | 


can; often to have for a very great secret 


that there is no secret; to shut yourself up | 
toanend pens and seem profound, when you | 
are only empty and hollow; to play well or | 


ill the part of a personage; to spread abroad | 
spies and pension traitors; to melt seals, in- 
tercept letters, and try to ennoble the pov- 
erty of the means by the importance of the | 
ends—may I die if that isn’t all there is of | 
polities.” It is a good hit of Susan’s when | 
she says that vapors are “a disease of qual- | 
ity,” only to be taken in boudoirs. A poor | 
woman whose cause is coming on at court 
remarks that selling judgeships is a great 
abuse. “You are right,” says the dolt of 








MIRABFAU.*—PARIS, 1789. 








*Champfleury. Hist. de la Caricature sous la 
publique, p. 81, 


nothing.” And how a Paris audience, in the 
temper of 1789, must have relished the hits 
at the hereditary principle: “It is no mat- 
ter whence you came; the important ques- 
tion is, whither are you bound?” ‘What 
have you done, my lord, to merit so many 
advantages—rank, fortune, place? You 
took the trouble to be born, nothing more.” 
We tan fancy, too, how such touches as this 
might bring down the house: “I was thought 
of for an office, but unfortunately I was fit 
for it. An arithmetician was wanted; a 
dancer got it.” 

All men, as Mr. Carlyle observes, laughed 
at these jests, and none louder than the per- 
sons satirized—“a gay horse-racing Anglo- 
maniac noblesse loudest of all.” 

The first picture given in these pages re- 
lating to the French Revolution, “The As- 
sembly of the Notables,” is one of the most 
celebrated caricatures ever produced, and 
one of the best. Setting aside one or two of 


| Thackeray’s and half a dozen of Mr. Nast’s, 


it would be difficult to find its equal. It 
may be said, however, that the force of the 
satire is wholly in the words, which, indeed, 
have since become one of the stock jokes ef 
French Joe Millers. The picture appeared 
in 1787, when the deficit in the revenue, aft- 
er having widened for many years, had be- 
come most alarming, and it was at length 
proposed to tax the nobility, clergy, and 
magistrates, hitherto exempt from vulgar 
taxation. But the Assembly of the Nota- 
bles, which was chiefly composed of the ex- 
empt, preferred to prolong inquiry into the 
causes of the deficit, and showed an uncon- 
querable reluctance to impose a tax upon 
themselves. It was during this delay, so 
fatal to the monarchy, that the caricature 
appeared. There must have been more than 
one version of the work, for the one de- 
seribed by Mr. Carlyle in his History of the 
French Revolution differs in several partic- 
ulars from that which we take from M. 
Champfleury. Mr. Carlyle says: “A rustic 
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THE DAGGER SOENE IN THE H¢ 


is represented convoking the poultry of his | 
barn-yard with this epening address, ‘ Dear | « 
animals, I have assembled you to advise me | 1 
what sauce I shall dress you with,’ to which | 1 
a cock responding, ‘We don’t want to be | ¢ 
eaten,’ is checked by, ‘ You wander from the 
point!” 

The outbreak of the Revolution in 1789 
menaced Europe with one of the greatest 
of all evils—the premature adoption of lib- 
eral institutions. Forever vain and always 
fruitful of prodigious evil will be attempts 
to found a government by the whole people 
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ridan. Taylor. Burke, 


USE OF COMMONS,—1793. 


vortunity of closely observing the workings 
of such minds, They can only be swayed 
xy arts which honest intelligence can not 
ise, and therefore they will be usually gov- 
srned by men who have an interest in mis- 
Great Britain was nearer a 


but England, too, needed another century 
to get the tap-room reduced, the people's 
school developed in every parish, and the 
educated class intensely alive to the “folly 
of heaping importance upon idiots.” 
Edmund Burke was the man who, more 


|than any other, held England back from 


where the mass of the working population 
Rational appeals to 


are grossly ignorant and superstitious. The | revolution in 1792. 
reason is known to all who have had an op- | the rational faculty could not have avail- 








ed. Appalled at what he saw in France, 
Burke, after thirty years’ advocacy of lib- 
eral principles, and assisting to create a re- 
pubiie in America, became a fanatic of con- 
servatism, and terrified England into stand- 
ing by the monarchy. He was alarmed 
even at the influx of Frenchmen into En- 
gland, flying from La Lanterne, and he gave 
vehement support to the Alien Act, which 
authorized the summary expulsion from the 
kingdom of foreigners suspected by the gov- 
ernment. Vehement? Some of his sen- 
tences read like lunacy. It was in the 
course of this debate that the celebrated 


| 


dagger scene occurred which Gilray has sat- | 


irized in the picture on another page. A 
wild tale reached his ears of the manufac- 
ture of daggers at Birmingham for the use 
of French Jacobins in England, and one of 
them was given him as a specimen. It was 
an implement of such undecided form that 
it might have served as a dagger, a pike- 
head, or a carving-knife. He dashed it upon 
the floor of the House of Commons, almost 
hitting the foot of an honorable member, 
and proceeded to declaim against the un- 
happy exiles in the highest style of ab- 
surdity. “When they 
smile,” said he, “I see 
blood trickling down 
their faces; I see their 
insidious purposes; I 
see that the object of 
all their cajoling is 
blood.” A pause en- 
sued after the orator 
had spoken a while 
in this strain. “You 
have thrown down a 
knife,” said Sheridan ; 
“where is the fork?” 
A shout of laughter 
followed this sally, 
which relieved the 
suppressed feelings of 
the House, but spoil- 
ed the “ effect” of Mr. 
Burke’s performance. 

In the French car- 


oe = 
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icatures that have | 
come to us from the 4 | 
period of the Revo- Hl 
lution (many hun- ih 
dreds in number) 


every phase of the 
struggle is exhibited 
with French finesse. 
There is even an ele- 
gance in some of their 
Revolutionary carica- 
tures. Howexquisite, 
for example, the pic- 
ture which presents 
the first protest of 
the Third Estate, its 
first attempt to be 


| 
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| Something in the nation which it main 


tained! We see a lofty and beautiful char- 
iot or car of triumph, in which king, noble- 
man, and clergy gracefully ride, drawn by a 
pair of doves. The Third Estate is merely 
the beaten road on which the whole strue- 
ture moves. Nothing could more elegantly 
satirize the sentimental stage of the Revolu- 
tion, when the accumulated abuses of cen- 
turies were all to disappear amidst a uni- 
versal effusion of brotherly love, while king, 
lords, and clergy rode airily along as before, 
borne up by a mute, submissive nation! 
When at last the Third Estate had become 
“Something” in the nation, a large number 
of sentimental pictures signalized the event. 
In one we see priest, noble, and peasant 
clasped in a fervent embrace, the noble 
trampling under foot a sheet of paper upon 
which is printed “Grandeurs,” the priest 
treading upon “ Benetices,” the peasant upon 
“Hate.” All wear the tricolor cockade, and 
underneath is written, “The wish accom- 
plished. This is as I ever desired it should 


be.” In another picture priest, noble, and 
peasant are playing together upon instru- 
iments, the priest upon a serpent-shaped 








THE ZENITH OF FRENOH GLORY—A VIEW IN PERSPECTIVE. —GILRAY, LONDON, 1793. 
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THE NEW OALVARY.—Paris, 1792. 


Louis XVI. crucified by the rebels; Monsieur and the Comte d’Artois 
bound by the decrees of the factions; Robespierre, mounted upon the 
Constitution, presents the sponge soaked in regicides’ gall; the Queen, 
overwhelmed with grief, demands speedy vengeance; the Duchess de 


Polignac, etc. 


trumpet, the noble upon a pipe, and the 
peasant upon the violin, the peasant, in the 
middle, leading the performance, and ex- 
changing looks of complacent affection with 
the others. 

But even in the moment of triumph the 
effusion was not universal. There are al- 
ways disagreeable people who doubt the 
duration of a millennium as soon as it has 
begun. Caricatures represented the three 
orders dancing together. “Will it last? 
won't it last?” sings a by-stander, using 
the refrain of an old song. “It is I who 
must pay the fiddler,” cries the noble to the 
priest. From being fraternal the Third Es- 


tate became patronizing. The three orders | 
sit together in a café, and the peasant says, 


familiarly, “ All right; every man pays his 
own shot.” <A picture entitled “Old Times 
and the New Time” bore the inscription, 
‘Formerly the most useful class carried the 
load, and was trodden under foot. To-day 
all share the burden alike.” 


dry. An extremely popular 
picture, often repeated, ex- 
hibits a peasant wearing the 
costume of all the orders, 
with the well-known in- 
scription, so false and so fa- 
tal, ‘A single One makes the 
Three.” An ignorant family 
is depicted listening with 
gaping eagerness to one who 
reveals to them that they too 
are of the order of which 
they have been hearing such 
fine things. “We belong to 
the Third Estate!” they ex- 
claim, with the triumphant 
glee of M. Jourdain when 
he heard that he had been 
speaking “ prose” all his life 
without knowing it. 

But peace and plenty did 
not come to the poor man’s 
cottage, and the caricatur- 
ists began to mock his dream 
of a better day. We see in 
one of the pictures of 1790 a 
father of a family in chains, 
with his eyes fixed in ecstasy 
upon a beam of light, label- 
ed “Hope.” In another, poor 
Louis XVI. is styled “The Re- 
storer of Liberty,” but under- 
neath we read the sad ques- 
tion, “ Eh bien, but when will 
that put the chicken in the 
pot?” A devil entering a 
hovel is set upon by a peas- 
ant, who pummels him witha 

stick, while an old man cries out, “ Hit him 
hard, hard, my son; he is an aristocrat ;” and 
under the whole is written, “Is the devil, 
then, to be always at our door?” Again, we 
have the three orders forging the constitu- 
tion with great ardor, the blacksmith hold- 
ing the book on the anvil, while the priest 
and noble swing the sledge-hammer. Under 
the picture is the French smith’s refrain, 
“ Tot-tot-tot, Battez chaud, Tot-tot-tot.”. From 
an abyss a working-man draws a bundle of 
papers bearing the words, “ The New Consti- 
tution, the Desire of the Nation,” saying, as 
he does so, “ Ah, I shall be well content when 
I have all those papers !” 

The popular pictures grew ill-tempered 
as the hopes of the people declined, and the 
word aristocrat became synonymous with all 

| that is most hostile to the happiness of man. 
| A devil attired as a priest, teaching a school 
of little aristocrats, extols the massacre of 
| St. Bartholomew. Citizens and soldiers are 





From patron-|in full ery after a many-headed monster 


izing and condescending, the Third Estate, | labeled “ Aristocracy.” An ass presides over 


as all the world knows, speedily became ag- 
gressive and arbitrary. ‘ Down with tax- 
es!” appeared on some of the caricatures of 
1789, when the public treasury was running 


a court of justice, and the picture is in- 
scribed, “The Ass on the Bench; or, the End 


| of Old Times.” The clergy came in for their 


‘ample share of ridicule and vituperation. 














RARE ANIMALS; OL, THE TRANSFER OF THE ROYAL FAMILY FROM THE TUILERIES TO THE TEMPLE. 


CARICATURE IN THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 


OHAMPFLEURY, 1792. 


“What do we want with monks ?” exclaim- 
ed an orator from the tribune of the Assem- 
bly in 1790. “If you tell me,” he continued, 


for the king, and some tenderness for his 
The picture given elsewhere of 


children. 






the crucifixion of the king was published 
“that it is just to allow pious men the lib-| by his adherents some months before the 


erty to lead a sedentary, solitary, or contem- | crisis as figurative of his sufferings, not as 


plative life, my answer is, that every man 


prophetic of his fate. 


But there was nei- 


can be sedentary, solitary, or contemplative | ther respect nor pity for the anhappy man 
after his blundering attempt to leave the 


in his own room.” Another speaker said, 
“Tf England to-day is flourishing, she owes 
it in part to the ab- 


mais of ee 


ious orders.” The 
caricaturists did not 
delay to aim their 
shafts at this new 
game. Wesee nuns 
trying on fashion- 
able head - dresses, 
and friars blunder- 
ing through a mili- 
tary exercise. The 
spectacle was exhib- 
ited to Europe of a 
people raging with 
contemptuous hate 
of every thing which 
had from time imme- 
morial been held in 
honor. | 

As time wore on, 
after every other or- 
der in the state had 
been in turn the ob- 
ject of special an- 
imosity, the royal 
family, the envied 
victims of the old 
state of things, be- 
came the unpitied 
victims of the new. 
Until their ill-starred 
attempt to escape 
from France in June, 
1792, there remained 
some little respect + 


EO 


country. 
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An explosion of caricature fol- 





PRESIDENT OF A REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEE AMUSING HIMSELF WITH HIS ART BEFORE 
THE SESSION BEGINS.—PARIS, 1793. 
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ARISTOURAT AND DEMOORAT.—PARIS, 1793, 


Aristocrat. ‘‘Take care of your cap.” 


Democrat. ‘Look out for your queue.” 


lowed. 


Before that event satirical pic- 
tures had been exposed only in the print- 
sellers’ windows, but now, as M. Bayer re- | 
cords, “caricatures were sold wherever any | 


thing was sold.” The Jacobin Club, he 
caused caricatures to be made, which the 
shop-keepers found it to their interest to 
keep for sale. 

A large number of the pictures which ap- 
peared during the last months of the king’s 
life have been preserved. Atan earlier stage 
of the movement both friends and foes of the 
monarchy used the satiric pencil, but now 
there was none to take the side of this be- 
wildered family, and the pictures aimed at 
them were hard and pitiless. The reader 
has but to turn to the specimen given on 
another page, which was called forth by the 
transfer of the royal family from their home 
in the Tuileries to their prison in the Tem- 
ple, to comprehend the spirit of those pro- 
ductions. In others we find the king rep- 
resented as a blind man groping his way, 
as a baby, as an idiot who breaks his play- 
things and throws away his crown and scep- 
tre. The queen excited a deeper feeling. 
The Parisians of 1792 appear to have had 
for that most unhappy of women only feel- 
ings of diabolical hate. She called forth all 


ingredient in the French 
character. The  caricatur- 
ists liked to invest her with 
the qualities and the form 
of a tigress, living in a mon- 
strous alliance with a king- 
ram, and becoming the moth- 
er of monsters. The foolish 
tale of her saying that she 
would quench her thirst with 
the blood of Frenchmen was 
treated by the draughtsmen 
of the day as though it was 
an unquestionable fact. 
Never was a woman 
hated as she was by infuri- 
ate Paris in 1792. Never was 
womanhood so outraged as in 
some of the caricatures of 
that period. Nothing relat- 
ing to her had any kind of sa- 
credness. Her ancestors, her 
country, her mother, her chil- 
dren, her love for her chil- 
dren, her attachment to her 
husband, were all exhibited 
in the most odious light as 
so many additional crimes 
against liberty. Need it be 
said that her person was not 
spared? The single talent 
in which the French excel 
all the rest of the human 
family is that of subtly in- 
sinuating indecency by pen 
and pencil. But they did not employ this 
talent in the treatment of Marie Antoinette 
when she was’ about to redeem a frivolous 
life by a dignified death. With bald in- 


so 


| decency they presented her to the scorn of 
adds, as often as they had a point to carry, | 


| the 





the tiger which, according to Voltaire, is an 


the public, as African savages might exhibit 
favorite wife of a hostile chief when 
they had brought her to their stinking vil- 
lage a captive, bound, naked, and defiled. 
And so passed away forever from the minds 
of men the sense of the divinity that once 
had hedged in a king. But so congenial to 
minds immature or unformed is the idea of 
hereditary chieftainship that to this day in 
Europe the semblance of a king seems the 
easiest resource against anarchy. Yet kings 
were put upon their good behavior, to hold 
their places until majorities learn to con- 
trol their propensities and use their minds. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF 
CALDERON. 


An ancient sage, once on a time, they say, 
Who lived remote, away from mortal sight, 
Sustained his feeble life as best he might 
With herbs and berries gathered by the way. 
“Can any other one,” said he one day, 

“So poor, so destitute, as I, be found ?” 

And when he turned his head to look around 
He saw the answer: creeping slowly there 
Came an old man who gathered np with care 
The herbs which he bad cast upon the ground. 
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WANDERINGS IN BRITTANY. 


NE who sees Brittany for the 
( ) first time should enter it at 
St. Malo. It is good to follow in 
the paths of the saints. St. Ma- 
clou or Magloire came to St. Malo; 
when he died, the place was called 
after him, and the name, for rea- 
sons to the writer unknown, was 
abbreviated to Malo, accent on 
the last syllable. The city en- 
tirely covers a small peninsula 
that is joined to the main-land by 
a spit two or three hundred yards 
wide at low water, and of course 
less at high water. The harbor 
lies on the inner side, and a ves- 
sel entering must pass through a 
channel resembling the cireum- 
ference of the letter U before it 
is fairly in port, where it is safe 
trom the severest gale that ever 
howled on that inhospitable coast. 
But to reach that snug haven a 
ship must first run a_ perilous 
gauntlet of shoals, shelves, reefs, 
and channels, more or less con- 
cealed at flood tide, but which re- 
veal themselves with grim dis- 
tinetness when the tide is down. 
The city is entirely surrounded 
by lofty walls, completed in the 
time of Anne of Brittany, and 
still in the most perfect preserva- 
tion. The uniformity of these 
machicolated fortitications is ren- 
dered picturesque by several lofty 
and interesting towers, while an 
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elevated | tinct municipality, connected with it at low 


and airy walk around the walls gives gne | tide. At high water communication be- 
a promenade of rare beauty and attrac- | tween the two places is maintained by a 


tions. On the exterior view one has the | platform perched upon an iron trestle-work 
port, crowded with vessels of various rigs | fifty feet high, moving on rails laid along 
and nations, and lively with the ring of ship- | the bed of the channel, and only exposed for 
builders’ mallets. Farther on one sees St. | one or two hours in the twenty-four. The 
Servan, a suburb of St. Malo, although a dis- | machine is drawn by chains, and might be 
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TOWER OF BOLIDORT. 


adopted advantageously, one would suppose, 


on some of our narrow ferries. The chief | 


antiquity of St. Servan is a castle called the 
Tower of Solidort, built in trefoil shape by 
John of Montfort to restrain the ambition 
of the Bishop of St. Malo. Bishops then, as 
now, seemed occasionally to forget or ignore 
their sacred office, and preferred to grasp 
after civil power. But the bishop was only 
stimulated to increased energy by this im- 


plied threat, and, being ever on the watch, | 


saught the governor, Soli by name, napping 
one day; Soli awoke to find the castle in 
the hands of the Bishop of St. Malo, and the 
castle has since then been called Solidort— 
Soli caught napping. St. Servan is also the 
scene of a great battle between the Emperor 
Maximus and the Celts. Proceeding on his 
walk, the traveler comes 
in sight of the beautiful 
river Rance, here widen- 
ing to an estuary as it 
empties into the sea. On 
one side of the mouth is 
St. Malo; on the other is 
the charming little town 
of Dinan, a most delight- 
ful retreat in summer, 
and between the two is 
St. Servan. In the dis- 
tance beyond Dinan looms 
the grand cape of Fréhel, 
several hundred feet high, 
and noted as the scene of 
the massacre of a large 
bedy of English invaders 
in the last century. Near- 
er are the islands fortitied 
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by Vauban, La Cauchée and Cézambre. In 
the foreground, on the brow of the rocky 
isle of Grand Bey, and overlooking the 
vast ocean, is the grave of Chateaubriand. 
Farther on we complete the circuit of the 
walls, and come to the magnificent beach, 
where the marine painter may study some 
of the grandest rollers of the Atlantic, and 
the bather—and many resort hither in sum- 
mer for that purpose—may enjoy every ad- 
vantage desirable for sea-bathing. This 
walk on the walls never wearies; each day 
presents new attractions; not the least in- 
teresting to the lover of the picturesque are 
the peaked and time-battered old houses 
| which crowd together and jut one story be- 
yond another almost over the ramparts, as 
if to get the sea air and view. 

But when one enters the gates, and picks 
| his devious way up and down dark lanes, he 
| finds a city composed of lofty stone houses 
| crowded together in the most compact man- 
ner, redolent of various unsavory smells, and 
noisy with street cries and the clatter of sa- 
bots, of which one hears more and more as 
he penetrates into Brittany. Here, too, the 
women begin to show faces plump and red 
as Baldwin apples, flaunting odd head-dress- 
es of white cambric starched stiff, while over 
the shops and at the street corners calvaries 
and figures of the Virgin and Child are com- 
mon, ard priests and soldiers are met at ev- 
|ery turn. Evidently one has at last jumped 
into the Middle Ages, into a land where the 
motto, “ Liberté, égalité, fraternité,” which 
| has sent so many myriads to the guillotine, 
| has as yet little practical meaning—a land 
| where for untold ages the Druids and Vel- 
ledas held the people with a grasp of iron, 
and where since then the crosier and the 
cowl have ruled and still rule with a sway 
as arbitrary and scarcely less stern. Before 
day breaks over the pointed roofs of the 
medizval town the great bell of the cathe- 
dral summons the faithful to matins, and the 
| click-clank of sabots is heard far and near 
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along the dusky streets leading to the sanc- 
tuary. 

St. Malo has been in former days famous 
for its privateers. Here was born Duguay- 
Trouin, who, as the French say, “ chassé les 
Anglais sur toutes les mers,” and whose stat- 
ue stands in the Place. Here also, in the 
Hotel de France, Chateaubriand was born— 





a fact inscribed over the gate 
of the hétel. The capture of § 
the city has often been at- 
tempted, once by the Duke 
of Marlborough, but its posi- 
tion and fortifications have 
always rendered it impreg- 
nable—‘“ above insult,” as 
Hume puts it. 

One may go from St. Malo 
to Dinan up the Rance by 
steamer, or by diligence, of 
course by land. I chose the 
latter method, and spent sev- 
eral hours shaking over roads 
more or less passable. Start- 
ing early in the morning, a 
capital opportunity was af- 
forded of seeing the peasants 
going to St. Malo to market. 
For miles it was a constant 
stream of people on foot or 
driving carts, chiefly women. 
I may mention here that 
throughout Brittany, owing 
to the conscription, the exo- 
dus of young men to Paris, or 
other causes, the women are 
every where and in almost 
all departments of trade to be 
seen in the majority. What 
we call women’s rights have 
been practically adopted in 
France for centuries, the con- 
stant wars having drained 
the supply of men. 

It was therefore with in- 


8T. MALO. 


tense entertainment, and yet with a pensive 
feeling of sadness, that I contemplated the 
groups of peasant women hurrying to mar- 
ket that day with their wares, shod in enor- 
mous sabots, and taking crane-like strides, 
any thing but graceful, and the more no- 
ticeable on account of the brevity of their 
black kirtles, exhibiting legs thin, sinewy as 
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ed in ages long gone by. Di- 
nan is one of the most inter- 
esting towns in Brittany; the 
climate is mild, the scenery 
charming, and it is easy to 
understand why so many 
English families make this 
their residence for part or 
the whole of the year. The 
city, which numbers some 
8000 souls, is built on a hill 
300 feet high, and is entire] 
surrounded by the old walls, 
which are very well pre- 
served and exceedingly pic- 
turesque. But outside of 
the walls the city straggles 
down the steep hiil-side, and 
presents some very curious 
groups of houses and narrow, 
winding, and, let it also be 
added, filthy lanes along the 
banks of the Rance, which is 
here especially pleasing. In- 
side the walls are some of 
the most curious old houses 
in the province. In one of 
them lived Du Guesclin and 
his wife, the Lady Tifane. In 
the place where his statue 
now stands he fought a fa- 
mous duel @ loutrance with Sir 
Thomas Canterbury. The 
history of Dinan is intimate- 
+ dete eves. ly connected with the feudal 

times, and one who is familiar 

an athlete’s, and covered with coarse black | with the stirring pages of Froissart will find 
hose. Those who rode drove little don- | himself, from this place onward through Brit- 
keys of extraordinary activity and thick- tany, constantly reminded of some scene viv- 
ness of hide, judging from the meekness | idly impressed op his memory from boyhood. 
with which they bore the cudgeling of | The church of St. Sauveur, which seems nev- 
these feminine Jehus. The vigor display- | er to have heen completed, still offers much 
ed by some of these matronly viragoes in | to interest the student of medixval archi- 
thwacking their steeds made me cry men- | tecture; the interior view from the apse is 
tally for the unfortunate lads whom a mys- | very striking. On a tablet in the wall of 
terious Providence might have placed un- | one of the aisles one may read with profound 
der their tutelage. One young virgin near | interest the epitaph, “Cy git la ceeur de 
six feet high stalked beside a demure beast | Messire Bertrand du Guesclin, qui fut autre- 
searce taller than a Newfoundland dog, and | fois Connétable de la France,” ete. His body 
when the obstinate brute chose to go out | was buried at St. Denis. The church of 
of the track, she would push him, load and | St. Malo is also a beautiful building, the fly- 
all, to leeward with a vigor that was ab-| ing buttresses very venerable and gracéful, 
solutely astounding, and boded ill for the | while the interior, only entirely completed 
marital happiness of her future husband. within a few years, is equally effective. At 
The road to Dinan is quite pleasing, and | Dinan one begins to perceive that in addi- 
passes through Chateauneuf and several | tion to its historic associations and Druidiec, 
hamlets sufficiently dirty to give the trav- | feudal, and Roman antiquities, in which it 
eler a foretaste of the filth and squalor for|is surpassed by no other part of France, 
which Brittany enjoys a reputation almost | Brittany is above all a country of beautiful 
equal to its historic celebrity. |chureches. Every city presents one or more 
Giving a long fusillade of extra cracks and | of rare excellence, while almost every coun- 
flourishes to his whip, the driver urged his | try parish possesses a village tower carved 
horses across a fine viaduct spanning the of granite, overgrown, it may be, with the 
valley of the Rance, and through the old |. hoary lichens of ages, and falling to decay, 
gate under which Dn Guesclin and so many | yet still beautiful, and in striking contrast 
other famous steel-clad warriors have pass- | to the rough, thatched, squalid hovels hud- 
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dled around them, indicating by their as- 
pect extreme ignorance and poverty. 
From Dinan I proceeded to Pleine Jugon 


by diligence. A priest sat opposite me—it 
is astonishing how numerous these black 
robes are in that country—rather stolid on 
tirst appearance, and spending the first hour 
in reading the prayers to himself in an un- 
der-tone. I was afraid I should find him but 
a poor traveling companion, a regular muff. 
But after leaving the first halting-place he 
became very communicative, and showed 
himself polite and agreeable, if not quite as 
conversant with matters abroad as an aver- 
age English or American clergyman; but 
Frenchmen generally take little interest in 
foreign affairs unless relating to the Church. 


The army, the Church, and the theatre are | | 


topics usually discussed, and those who dis- 
cuss one generally know little of the other, 
always excepting the theatre and the opera. 
My friend professed himself very well sat- 
isfied with the progress of Romanism in 
America. 
churches there,” he said; and according to 
the gospel as practiced in Brittany, perhaps 
his satisfaction was well founded. 

At Pleine Jugon we took the cars, pass- 
ing or touching at various points of much 
historic interest, among them Lamballe, the 


former seat of the princes of that name. The | 


Princess of Lamballe, it will be remembered, 
was the intimate friend of Marie Antoinette, 
and shared the fate of the royal family. I 
was informed on good authority of a fact 
of which I had been before ignorant, that 
the unfortunate princess was a Freemason, 
and that a few of her sex have for many 
years belonged to the order in France. Aft- 
er Lamballe comes St. Brieue, an interesting 
old sea-port town, carrying on a large trade 
in exporting the eggs, vegetables, and but- 
ter of the interior to England. From thence 
we came to Guingamp, a really charming and 
very quaint little city of the olden time, on 





“They are building many fine | | 





IN BRITTANY. 
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GATEWAY, DINAN, 


the idyllic banks of the Trieux, which, as it 
murmurs through pastoral meadows, hardly 
suggests in its gentle music the blast of 
clarions, the ring of steel mail, or the roar 
of cannon which mingled here when De 
Montfort stormed the frowning battlements 
of yon city, and put out the eyes of all the 
garrison, or when Henry IV. and the League 
here hurled their forces against each other, 
| buckler to buckler, falchion against falchion, 
| and war-horse against mailed steed, in the ' 
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FEMALE OOSTUME, NEAR DINAN. 


rush and din and confusion of a great but 
indecisive battle. 

The railroad from here passes over an ex- 
ceedingly broken country, and is very finely 
and skillfully engineered. The aspect of the 
landscape is pleasing, often hollowed into 
deep valleys almost amounting to gorges, 
and is probably as striking as any Breton 
scenery. The highest land in Brittany is 
not over fifteen hundred feet high, and gen- 
erally much lower, so that its beauty con- 
sists rather in choice little bits encounter- 
ed here and there in some half-hidden nook 
—a little stream, a quiet pool, an old mill, 
a hovel and several barns of granite, with 
thatched roofs green with fresh moss; sev- 
eral hay-stacks, a few pollard willows and 
feather-like elms in a slender row along 
the margin; two or three black cows— 
the cows are always black—twe or three 
chubby, red-faced children, excessively 





dirty as to person and raiment, tending the 
aforesaid cattle; a woman of similar descrip- 
tion in sabots the size of canoes, turning over 
a heap of muck; a nondescript bull-dog, with 
cropped ears and tail and a very rakehelly 
make-up generally; two or three gray horses, 
tandem—the horses are usually iron-gray— 
with enormous collars covered with sheep- 
skins, drawing with rope traces a huge wain 
loaded with hay or manure, and a driver in 
an equally enormous, excessively rusty black 
velveteen sombrero with long ribbons, a blue 
blouse, leather leggings, and sabots the size 
of scows, and cracking a whip with the 
gusto of a Western bull-whacker, and dis- 
playing almost as rich a répertoire of choice 
Breton oaths: such are the usual and most 
interesting features of man and nature in 
the land of Lancelot du Lac, the land where 
King Arthur fought, fell, and passed to the 
land of Avilion. The landscape is often 
marred by the minute subdivisions to which 
it has been subjected by the French laws of 
inheritance. The hedges and stone walls, 
crossing in all directions, make it look too 
often like a checker-board, and the almost 
entire absence of what we should call for- 
ests renders this more apparent. What trees 
remain in Brittany are, with few exceptions, 
planted along the territorial lines, while the 
branches are carefully lopped to within a 
few feet of the top to serve for fire-wood, 
and also that the foliage may not keep the 
sun off the fields: in Brittany one needs to 
be economical of sunlight. It is a land oft- 
en obscured by mists; even in summer cool 
gray skies prevail, and frequent showers 
weep over the battle-fields of this much- 
contested soil. The appearance of land and 
sky is more sombre than gay, more sad than 
cheerful, often lonely where most populated, 
for what with wars continuing from age to 
age, and other causes, Brittany is but thin- 
ly peopled at the present day. 
It is difficult to imagine any thing better 
adapted to produce a vivid and startling 
impression on the memory than the first 
sight of Morlaix as approached by rail. 
The city lies on both sides of a deep, nar- 
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BRETON BEGGARS. 


row valley, and the railroad springs across | knights and ladies swept through Morlaix 
the chasm on a magnificent viaduct three| with laughter and song. Should it be a 
hundred feet high. Entirely unprepared for | festal day or a fair, the sight is still more 
any thing of the sort, the traveler suddenly | unique, for the square is then crowded with 
finds himself taking a bird’s-eye view of a | booths and peasants in various costumes, 
city of the Middle Ages. , There it lies, three | and is positively white with the starched 
hundred feet below, almost as if it were in| caps of the women. The city is divided by 
the days when Mary Queen of Scots passed} the river of Morlaix, an estuary up which 
through here on her way to Holyrood and ships come into the heart of the town. The 
the scaffold. The precipitous, winding, nar-| banks of the river are faced with granite, 


row, darksome streets, the peaked roofs, mis- | and afford a fine promenade on each side. 
shapen by time and studded with curious| A smaller stream dashes roaring down the 
dormer-windows, are still there as when she | streets of the city, bringing to the dirty 
looked upon them centuries ago, when with | lanes of the crowded town the music of the 
brilliant pageant she and her cortége of | pure fountains whence it came. 
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At Morlaix one finds himself literally in 
the land of the sabot. Almost without ex- 
ception it is worn by all—of various forms 
and sizes, colored or uncolored to suit the 
whims or purse of the wearer, but always 
the sabot. The clatter when the streets are 
crowded is almost deafening. 
forty or fifty women walking together down 
the quay from the fair gives exactly the 
sound of the tread of cavalry, the same con- 
fused and indescribable ring of many hoofs 
on the pavement. 

Early the Sunday morning after my arrival 
the great bell of the cathedral awoke me. It 
was still dark as midnight, but the multitu- 
dinous sound of sabots gave unmistakable 
evidence that the city was already on the 
way to mass. I was soon ready to join the 
army ofthe faithful. How can I describe the 
impression made by the scene presented to 
sight, or rather to hearing? The darkness 


was made visible by a dim light here and 
there at long intervals blinking through the 
small window of some peaked-roofed old 
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house. On all sides arose the shadowy 
forms of venerable and decrepit houses, one 
story jutting beyond another, the eaves al- 
most meeting toward the sky, where two or 
three stars shone serene and undisturbed-by 
the pother of this little world of ours. It 
was among such scenes that Doré got the 
inspiration for the weird groups of sky- 
pointing roofs which give such an astonish- 
ing effect to some of his illustrations of the 
Wandering Jew. Dusky shapes were moving 
through the gloom all in one direction, oft- 
en only distinguished by the white caps on 
their heads, while from every street and 
lane, paved alley-way or court, down innu- 
merable stairways from the city above or 
the town below, now loud, now far off, now 
two or three together, then hundreds in har- 
monious hubbub, came the stamp and ring, 
the click-clank, click-click, of an army of 
sabots. I could think of nothing but Rob- 
ert Browning’s “ Pied Piper of Hamelin,” and 
the description of the children from every 


| house and lane following the summons of 


MORLAIX, 





WANDERINGS 
the irresistible bagpipe of the mysterious 
musician. Over every sound, as if to ren- 
der the scene solemn and impressive instead 
of ridiculous, the great bell of the cathedral 
tolled louder and louder as we approached 
the porch, which was thronged with a vast 
multitude surging like a tidal wave into 
the aisles, dimly lighted and almost suffoca- 
ting from the smoke of incense and candles 
blending with the breath of such a dense 
mass of human beings, all kneeling so close 
together I could hardly find room to stand; 
and still they crowdedin. The devout char- 
acter of the audience in a city like Morlaix 
left no room to doubt their sincerity, or that 
in Brittany at least the grasp of Rome over 
the masses is still very much what it was 
five hundred years ago. When I turned to 
leave, it was with difficulty I could reach 
the street. The women, and not afew men, 
were kneeling in the porch, on the steps, and 
in a line reaching some way down the street. 
It is true that on this day was celebrated 
“La Féte aux Rois,” the “Feast of the 
Kings,” but I was told that such was the 
general character of the audience attending 
mass, and that at the cathedral it is cele- 
brated thrice every Sabbath morning, be- 
sides vespers, and twice at every other 
church in the city. 

While at Morlaix I took occasion to visit 
St. Pol-de-Leon, a small town twenty miles 
from the railroad, in a northerly direction, 
on the coast-line. The ride was pleasing, 
without presenting any striking features. 


; \ 








MOUSE INTERIOR, MOBLAIX. 


IN BRITTANY. 


SPIRE OF NOTRE DAME DE KREISKER. 


The spire of the Kreisker was visible for 
many miles before we reached it. We were 
now traveling “all down’ the lonely coast 
of Lyonneése,” so associated with the names 
of King Arthur, Lancelot, Guinevere, Tris- 
tram, and Isolt, and others whose names 
are embiazoned on the magic pages of le- 
gend and song. Brittany, the Armorica of 
old, is now divided into five departments— 
Finisterre, Morbihan, Ille-et-Vilaine, Lower 
Loire, and Cétes-du-Nord. Up to the French 
Revolution it retained the old territorial 
names and boundaries established by race 
or political events from the earliest times. 
First was Cornouailles or Cornwall, which 
included the district of Leon or Lyonnese at 
the north, and is now represented by Finis- 
terre, the most western department. Tré- 
guier is now substantially represented by 
Cétes-du-Nord; Vannes, in some respects the 
most picturesque district of Brittany, is very 
nearly indicated by the Morbihan. The 


| other two departments, although included 


in the modern limits of Brittany, are some- 
what in excess of what it covered in the 
times of Cesar, who first introduced this 
old fastness of the Celtic race into history. 
When he entered the country he found the 


| Venetii at Vannes a powerful nation, able 


to send two hundred and fifty large galleys 
to battle with the fleet of the Romans. 
Many kings, dynasties, and dukes, after the 
Roman conquest and subsequent overthrow 
of the Roman yoke, ruled part or the whole 
of Armorica; many cities existed, now gone 
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to decay, or swallowed by the sea in altera- 


tions of the coast-line which the eastern 


shores of the Atlantic have seen from age to | 


age, which have given rise to mysterious le- 


gends, undoubtedly founded on certain aw- | 


ful physical convulsions but dimly outlined 
in history, like the legend of the city of 
Dis. The names of Brittany and Cornwall 
seem to have been of origin succeeding the 
Roman and early Saxon invasions of En- 
gland, and are evidently the result of large 
emigrations of Celts from Wales and Corn- 
wall at two distinct periods, who, flying the 
foreign oppressor, sought an asylum in the 
cradle of the Celtic race. Whether King 
Arthur ever reigned or fought in Armorica, 
or whether the traditions about him were 


brought from Wales and gradually became | 


incorporated as part of the legends of Brit- 
tany, it is certain that for many ages his 
name and fame have been credited and sung 
in this wild, lonely land as part of its early 
history. 

After much whipping on the part of the 
driver, who was stimulated by copious 
draughts of eau-de-vie and cider of the 
coupe gorge brand, and much patient endur- 
ance on the part of the horses, we at last 
made out to reach St. Pol-de-Leon without 
meeting any fire-belching dragons, or losel 
knights dragging virgin princesses into dur- 
ance vile, and with a falchion—in our day 
it would be called an umbrella—wet only 
with showers, I leaped impatiently from the 
carriage, and hastened to survey the Church 
of Notre Dame de Kreisker, whose miracu- 
lous spire is the most beautiful in France. 


| St. Pol-de-Leon is the Assisi of Brittany, al- 
most entirely an ecclesiastical town. Here 
formerly was the see of a bishop, with sem- 
|inaries where large numbers of students, 
valled cloareks, studied for holy orders. 
The place still owes its importance entirely 
to the convents and churches which yet re- 
|main. The Kreisker church is the chapel of 
the college, a small building, pretty, but not 
| specially noteworthy ; but the daring gen- 
ius who built it, and whose name has, alas, 
| perished, seems to have then obtained per- 
| mission of the fathers to carry out an inspira- 
tion which may have been the aspiration of 
| his life. On the four piers supporting the 
|roof at the juncture of the nave and tran- 
| sept, presenting a base only thirty-three feet 
square, and supported at the corners alone, 
he reared a tower three hundred and ninety- 
two feet high—a tower of most exquisite 
proportions, and while very elaborate, yet 
preserving truly artistic breadth and purity 
of outline. From the ceiling, which extends 
across the piers and forms the floor of the 
spire, one looks up to the finial at the ex- 
treme top, through a hollow shell of stone 
tracery-work nearly three hundred feet high, 
and entirely clear of brace or buttress, pier, 
beam, or bracket—nothing to break the as- 
tonishing sight but the doves flying in the 
dizzy cavity, or the sun flashing here and 
there through the open carvings, while the 
wind breathes from age to age a grand oli- 
an chant through that organ of granite, that 
seems to the beholder as if it would topple 
over with a light breeze, but which has with- 
stood the storms of five hundred years. 
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One can ascend to 
the gallery by a very 
narrow passage in- 
side of the wall it- 
self, often opening 
without protection 
on the interior of 
the spire, and so 
small that no man 
of over average size 
would have = any 
chance of either 
getting up or down. 
The view from there 
is of course very 
extensive, and in 
some respects very 
interesting. Near 
at hand was the 
little fishing port 
of Roscoff, from 
which Queen Mary sailed, and where Prince 
Charles Edward landed when flying from 
England. Beyond lay the island of Batz, 
with its splendid light-house. Farther 
still the grand coast-line of Brittany could 
be clearly discerned, the land of Tréguier, 
Lannion, aud the famous Seven Islands of 
Perros-Guirec, where Breton legends tell us 
King Arthur held the court of the Table 
Round. In one of those mysterious, often 
mist-enshrouded, islands called Agalon, or 
Avalan, the true Breton yet believes is the 
land of Avilion, where the good king still 
dwells entranced. Just below, and imme- 


lofty position a convent whose inmates can 
well say, “ All hope resign who enter here,” 
for, having once taken the vows and enter- 
ed within its barred gates and windows, the 


until they bear her forth in her coffin to that 
silent land where neither vow nor cloister 
is of any avail. We could see the nuns 
walking in the grounds of the convent, 


gardens where the wives of the Sultan take 
the air on the Bosphorus. 


The Cathedral of St. Pol is another beau- | 


tiful edifice, claiming careful study. The 
exterior, flamboyant Gothic, is excellently 
preserved, and the facade is flanked by two 


cently restored, is really beautiful, although 


it would be greatly improved if mellowed | 


by stained glass in all the windows. Being 
a festal day, the church and streets were 
crowded with peasants in holiday attire and 
holiday sabots. It was noticeable that the 
men were generally very handsome, while 
the women were of inferior mould—a fact I 
have observed to be the case among the 
peasantry of most countries where the wom- 
en work in the fields, Italy and England ex- 
cepted, while as soon as one enters the cit- 
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ies he finds the balance again inclining the 
other way. The costumes of St. Pol differ 
slightly from those of other parts of Leon ; 
in fact, almost every district and town of 
Brittany presents some local peculiarities in 
the dress of oth sexes, although it must be 
added that the distinctive and often rich 
and picturesque costumes of Brittany are 
gradually giving way to the more conven- 
ient if less showy fashions for which Paris 
gives the law to the rest of Europe. Those 
who would see these old costumes before 
they have been entirely relegated to the 


past must visit Brittany soon. In the east- 
diately adjoining the college of which Kreis- | 
ker is the chapel, we overlooked from our 


ern part of the country they are now most- 
ly confined to varieties of head-dress, with 


| occasionally a richly embroidered belt or 


vest on festal occasions; but in Finisterre, 


| around Brest and Douarnenez, and among 
| the sailors and fishermen, the old costumes 
. ] 
unhappy prisoner can never more pass out 


are still much worn, and are often quite rich 
in form, color, and embroidery. The wear- 
ing of the hair long over the shoulders by the 


| men, or undressed sheep-skin cloaks, except 
|in Finisterre and the inland regions around 


which were surrounded by a lofty wall, like | Carhaix, is confined chiefly to old men who 


do not care to alter life-long habits. The 
language of the people is still the old Celtic 
or Breton, allied to that of Wales, and re- 
puted to have been the language spoken in 


| Paradise —a fact of which I am unable to 
| speak with certainty ; a Welshman can make 
fine spires of open-work; the interior, re- | 


himself understood in many parts of Brit- 
tany. And yet it is not a little singular 
that, as with costumes, so with language: 
each town and district has a dialect of its 
own, while the dialect of Tréguier so far 
differs from that of Cornouailles or Vannes 
as to be to a degree unintelligible to those 
of the west and south of Brittany. The fact 
must also be admitted that in the eastern 
parts and in the larger sea-ports the Breton 
is much modified, and sometimes almost con- 
founded with the French. In Finisterre 
Celtic is still the general language, while 
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some are still found there and in the inte- 


rior who do not even understand the French, | 


as I can state from personal observation. 
Leaving St. Pol-de-Leon, Morlaix, and that 


very interesting region abounding in beau- | 
tiful churches, calvaries of extraordinary | 


elaborateness, like that of Guimiliau, which 


a young Breton lady described to me as | 


‘ 
“tout a fait délicieux,” and many spots of 
historic and legendary interest, I came to 


Landivisiau, and saw beyond, perched on a | 


lofty precipitous crag by the peaceful wa- 
ters of the Elorn, the remains of the castle 


of Roche Maurice, one of the finest bits in | 


Brittany. Landerneau I found to be an an- 


tique town of some seven thousand inhabit- | 
ants, with narrow streets and curious houses, | 
but prettily situated on each side of the | 


Elorn, which here winds through meadows 
very inviting to the sauntering wayfarer or 
fisherman. 
ing visited it once before, and also because, 


excepting its splendid port and modern forti- | 
fications, it presents few points of interest. 


It was a “chateau fort” in feudal times, and 
was honored by an assault at the hands of 
De Montfort, but little of this now remains. 
Quimper I found to be a very charming city 
on the Odet. It is clean, and the streets 
display a certain modern coquettish air that 


is not out of harmony with the remains of | 
ivy-covered walls and towers and clumsy | 
but picturesque lnggers moored to the quays. | 


The Cathedral of St. Corentin is one of the 


largest, best-preserved, and most beautiful | 
The towers are es- | 
pecially worthy of study, and the building | 


buildings in Brittany. 


is so situated on the Place that it can be 
advantageously seen. The choir curiously 
curves toward the northeast. St. Corentin 
was, or is at present, a Breton saint. Of 


Brest I left on the right, hav- | 





| his previous history little is known, but he 
| seems to have had that sympathy with the 
frowns creation which looks as if he was 


originally of Druidic extraction. Proceed- 


jing to Quimperlé, I found here another eu- 
| rious and very pretty little town, strug- 


|gling up a hill-side, and often mentioned 
jim the glowing pages of Froissart. <A fa- 
mous pardon, or saint’s festival, is held here 
|in summer, appropriately celebrated in the 
| forest of St. Maurice, because it is called the 
| Pardon des Oiseaux.” It is essentially a 
| bird festival, for all kinds of birds, not only 
| fowls, but orioles, woodpeckers, larks, and 
various woodland songsters, are brought on 
this occasion in cages, and are bought and 
presented by lovers to their sweethearts. 
| We should call this a bird fair, but they 
|manage these things better in Brittany. 
St. Maurice, who seems to have been a bird- 
'fancier, possibly a naturalist and taxider- 
| mist, has been named the patron of this fes- 
|tival. Such a saint is indeed one worth 
|having! Political economists pretend that 
| the division of labor is comparatively a 
| modern device, suggested by the higher civ- 
ilization and increasing needs of society in 
| these latter days. It is time that these gen- 
tlemen should be informed that they labor 
| under a mistake. One has but to look over 
| the saints’ calendar of Brittany to find that 
| ages ago the system of the division of labor 
was introduced into heaven, and to each 
saint was assigned a specialty to which he 
was to devote his undivided attention for 
the remainder of eternity. To one is award- 
ed the cure of lunatics, to another the charge 
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of rheumatics, another yet must listen to the 
prayers of those afflicted with earache or 
chilblains; one takes care of lambs, and an- 
other protects dairy-maids; another makes 
a specialty of healing cows, or horses, or 
pigs; and veterinary surgeons may stand 
aside, for in Brittany their fees are small 
compared with those paid at the shrine of 
St. Mathurin, the patron of sick cows. If 
only St. Eloi had been consulted and well 
feed when the epizootic was in New York, 
how much might have been saved! As 
things are managed in Brittany, the doctors 


have but a poor time of it, while the saints | 
grow rich, or the priests who tend their | 
The Church of St. Anne at Auray | 


shrines. 
is called the milch cow of the Bishop of 
Vannes, such is the wealth it brings into 
his coffers. For every possible need of suc- 
cor a saint exists to grant the aid required ; 
as, for example, a legend on one of the stain- 
ed windows just put up in the shrine of St. 
Anne runs as follows: “Santa Anna, port as- 
suré aux navigateurs.” While the saints 
thus have their allotted departments, the 
Virgin Mary exercises general superintend- 
ence over this corps of ministering spirits, 
and affords a source of final supplication 
and aid in extreme cases; hence no one need 


apply for assistance to Christ or God, who | 


are thus quite set aside in the conduct of 
human affairs. 

The dances at the “ Pardon des Oiseaux” 
are of a character indicating their Druidic 
origin. Dancing, such as the ronde or the 
gavotte, forms an important element at all 
the festivals of Brittany, accom- 
panied by song, often the favor- 
ite Breton rhyme beginning A. 
* Ann hini goz, 

Ehé ma douce, 

Ann hini goz, eh! sur.” 

* Ai courgerue pas, 

N’um sangeant ; 

Ann hini ionankt, 

E ar goantur, 

Ann hini goz, eh! sur,” ete. 
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| The first day is sacred to religious observ- 
ances; the second day of the pardon, on 
which national traits and customs inherit- 
jed from pagan times have full play, is de- 
| voted to making amends for the piety of the 
| previous day; wrestling matches between 
| the champions of villages or districts, and 
| games established by long traditions, arouse 
| the interest and passions of the assembled 
| multitude to a pitch which prepares them 
| for the dances, in which every one, of high 
| or low degree, of character good, bad, or in- 
different, joins without reserve. The musi- 
cians, already well moistened, are placed in 
the centre of the arena, armed with the bin- 
ion, or bagpipe, and bombardo, and with a 
barrel of cider within arms-length. The 
| music proceeds with an energy truly aston- 
ishing, and the dance goes round with ever- 
increasing vivacity. The variety of costume 
and the enthusiastic performances of these 
pious bacchanals render the scene very en- 
tertaining, and toward the close peculiar to 
a degree. “L’on peut dire que le champ de 
la féte n’est lui-méme qu’un immense caba- 
| ret,” says a writer whose church predilec- 
| tions and strong advocacy of the fétes de 
| pardon would lead h‘m to avoid exaggera- 
tion. Notwithstanding the religious char- 
acter of the festival, it often terminates in 
an orgy where scenes are enacted that will 
hardly bear allusion. “ Mais il n’en prouve 
| pas moins la foi vive dont le Bas Breton est 
animé,” says another writer. 
I could not help noticing at once on pro- 
ceeding from the northern to the southern 
part of Brittany the different physical 
type of the people, while again both 
north and south have types of their 
own. In the Cétes-du-Nord both men 
and women are distinguished by a re- 
markably high color and black hair. 
About Morlaix and Leon the complex- 
ion, While still rubicund, is more deli- 
cate, the skin more clear. At Quimper 
the complexion is still more fair, often 
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nearly colorless, while the hair verges to a 
brown, and the women are of a different 
and more refined style of beauty. This 
continues along the southern sea- board; 
but at Hennebont the type again so far al- 
ters as to lose the delicate features of the 
west, and continues so beyond Vannes. In 
the interior toward Carhaix the blonde type 
seemed to predominate, without much beau- 
ty to boast of. 

At Quimperlé I took passage in the very 
uncomfortable carriage of the courier for | 
Carhaix. Two other passengers shared the | 
vehicle with us, and there was only one | 
horse to draw the clumsy machine along 
roads not always as smooth as desirable, 
although macadamized. We soon struck 
into solitude, and kept it until we reached 
Le Faouet, meeting occasionally groups of 
long-haired peasants in Breton costume, and | 
sometimes passing a cluster of hovels. At 
Le Faouet we put up at the “Lion @Or’” | 
auberge, on the Place. We found a very | 
old, antediluvian little town here, ranged | 
around a square, a convent in one corner, | 
‘and strange rows of quaint houses jutting | 
over the street, leaning their chins or low- | 
er stories on squat: pillars. 

At Carhaix one is in the heart of Brit- | 
tany, far from railroads, and near the prim- | 
itive civilization. It is a place of local im- 
portance on account of its curious fairs, al- 
though claiming little over 2000 inhabitants. 
Whether larger formerly or not, it was rel- 
atively more important. It was a walled | 


town, and was besieged by De Montfort. 
Richard Ceeur de Lion fought a battle here. 
Roman and Druidic remains are also not un- 
common in the neighborhood. Quite recent- 
ly the workmen laying a new road discovered 
a Roman cemetery containing many vases, 
urns, gold ornaments, and the like. The tow- 
ers of the two churches, although much di- 
lapidated, are also quite worth attention. 
In the place is a bronze statue of Latour 
d’Auvergne, by Marochetti. His real name 
was Théophile Malocret; he was born here, 
and died at the battle of Neuburg, in 1800. 
So fine a monument looks quite inappropri- 
ate amidst such surroundings. Auvergne 
was a brave, conscientious, patriotic soldier, 
whose merits often made him a fit subject 
for promotion, which, however, he steadily 
refused, preferring to serve his country in 
| the ranks, in which he had enlisted. In con- 
| sequence he received the title of “le premier 
| grenadier de la France,” and, to honor his 
memory, after his death his place was al- 
ways retained in his chosen regiment, and 
at regimental roll-call his name was always 
the first called, and the reply was as uni- 
formly, “Mort au champ dhonneur.” A 
street in Paris has also been named after 
him. Some of the finest traits of the French 
character are illustrated by the impressive 
story of Latour d’Auvergne. 

The country around Carhaix is very bro- 
ken, hills and valleys rising and falling in 
graceful forms like ocean waves, and fading 
away in sitence and solitude in the pearly 
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| from house to hous*, and repairs or makes 


new clothes, and serves at the same time as 


|a retailer of village news and a marriage 
| broker—a go-bet ween who is au fait regard- 
| | ing the means or attractions of this or that 


swain or damsel, and contrives all the ar- 
rangements which result in the marriage 


| contract. 


It was ten at night when I started from 
Carhaix to ride fifty-eight miles to Quim- 
perlé. From this place, passing by L’Orient, 


| interesting only as a naval station, I went 


VIEW IN HENNEBONT, 


gray of the dim distance, like an ocean ho- 
rizon. Every where the hills are shorn of 


the primeval woods, but good pasturage, 
tillage, and some game give value to the | 


land. However, the chief interest attach- | 
ing to Carhaix at the present day is its pe- | 
culiarly Breton aspect. Here things remain 
much as they have been for centuries. The 
onward wave of progress has hardly been felt 
here. Primitive ignorance and superstition | 
continue to rule the mind, and primitive | 
customs and costumes obtain. The hovels | 
are huddled together without much attempt | 
at regularity, the cow and the pig sleep un- | 
der the same roof with the family, separa- 
ted at best by but a moderate partition, and 
one can see at a glance the realities which 
gave rise to the saying, when one meets a 
Breton, “Je ne savais pas les cochons si 
sales.” It is but two or three years since 
they abolished the custom at Carhaix, which 
still holds in many hamlets, of disinterring 
the skull after it has been in the grave-yard 
a while, and having scraped it clean, label- 
ing it with the names and titles of the de- 
ceased, and placing it in a sort of little 
kennel in the church porch as a species of 
memento mori, as well as an honorary mode 
of remembering the defunct chef de famille. 
Here women visit the neighboring menhirs 
in hope of overcoming sterility; here a tai- | 
lor still continues to be only the ninth part | 
of a man, being usually some unfortunate | 
whom deformity or feebleness of constitu- 
tion incapacitates for hard labor. He goes | 


| to Hennebont. 
| this place had stirred my fancy witk strong 


From boyhood the name of 


emotion, for which I was indebted to old 
Froissart’s graphic account of the siege of 
the castle by Charles de Blois, and the gal- 
lant defense, to which the Countess de 


| Montfort contributed by her presence and 


spirited character. 
In those days Hennebont was only a 


| chateau fort strongly situated and fortified. 


In our day it is a charming town of eight 
thousand inhabitants, lying on each side of 
the Blavet. But much of the old walls and 
houses still exists, including several won- 
derfully picturesque gates and towers well 
draped with ivy. The church is externally 
one of the most noteworthy and beautiful 
buildings in the province, but the interior 
seems never to have reached the intentions 


| of the architect, probably for lack of funds. 


The ships come up into the town, and the 
washer-women beat their clothes by a stream 
that runs through the shady square. The 
women of Brittany have a frame made ex- 
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TOMB OF THE MARTYRS OF QUIBERON, 


pressly to kneel upon when washing clothes. 
At Hennebont the women walk through the 
streets spinning, with distaff under the arm, 
or knitting, while they balance loads of 
milk jars on the head or immense loaves of 
bread, one on top of the other. 

Regretfully leaving Hennebont, I arrived 
at Auray, the centre of a district offering 
more to interest the archeologist and his- 
torical student than any other part of Brit- 
tany. Vannes, within eight or ten miles of 
Auray, is the chief town of the Morbihan, 
and the seat of a bishop. As its name in- 
dicates, the Venetii, the most considerable 
tribe of Celts of whom history gives us any 
account, also made that city their capital ; 
but I found Auray, on the whole, a more cen- 
tral spot from which to visit the extraordi- 
nary Druidic remains, which, while common 
throughout Brittany, are more numerous 
and more important around the Sea of Mor- 


bihan or Gulf of Vannes 
than in any other part 
of Europe. Auray it- 
self is a place of much 
interest. The old town 
is on the steep side of 
a hill two ore three 
hundred feet high, and 
spreads across the riv- 
er, where most especial- 
ly are the narrowest 
streets and most ancient 
and picturesque groups 
of houses I saw in Brit- 
tany, with the exception 
of a few at Rennes and 
Morlaix. 

Immediately on enter- 
ing Auray one finds that 
three points of interest, 
three historic facts or 
legends, give an air to 
the place, invest it with 
a certain importance 
which it would other- 
wise lack, and render it 
a centre of attraction 
which draws the re- 
ligious devotee or the 
tourist in increasing 
numbers from year to 
year. If the stranger 
calls for a carriage to 
see the lions, it is at 
once assumed that he 
desires to visit the Tomb 
of the Martyrs at the 
Chartreuse Convent, in- 
cluding the battle-field, 
close at hand, which de- 
cided the war of the suc- 
cession, or the church 
and shrine of St. Anne, 
or the menhirs and dol- 
mens of Carnac. In 
these three spots, within a radius of ten 
miles, are illustrated the pagan, chivalric, 
and modern history of Brittany, and the 
| superstitions, religions, and races which 
| have held sway from prehistoric times to 
|the present day. Druid, Roman, saint, 
| knight, sans-culotte, chouan, cromlech, cal- 
vary, stone arrow-head, battle-axe, and bay- 
onet are here “in one red burial blent.” I 
doubt if any place in Europe exists which 
within the same space affords such variety 
of historic events, seems so suggestive to 
the imaginative mind, calculated to arouse 
alternately mysterious awe, wonder, enthu- 
siasm, contempt, hate, admiration, horror, 
and pity stirred from the profoundest depths 
of the soul. 

Attached to the convent of La Chartreuse 
is the Chapelle Expiatoire, which includes 
the Tomb of the Martyrs of Quiberon, as they 
iare and may without injustice be called. 
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Our limits forbid more than the briefest 
outline of an episode which is at once one 
of the most chivalric and heroic, and one of 
the most painful and disgraceful, in the his- 
tory of France. On the one side, devotion 
pure and elevated, even if to a degree mis- 
directed ; on the other, ill faith and cruelty 
without parallel in modern history. 

In a southwesterly direction from Auray 
extends the long, low, desolate spit of sand 
called the Peninsula of Quiberon, exposed to 
all the gales and melancholy mists which be- 
set that gray Breton waste of land and sea. 
There, June 27, 1795, an English fleet land- 
ed a corps of émigrés composed of the best 
blood of France, spared thus far by the guil- 
lotine. They were commanded by D’Her- 
villy, and latterly by Sombreuil, who was 
the brother of her who quaffed a goblet of 
human blood during the massacre of the 2d 
of September in order to save her father’s 
life. Sombreuil arrived with reinforcements 
toward the close of the ill-fated expedition, 
in season to take command, and sacrifice his 
life for a cause and an army already doom- 
ed. The chouans, or peasantry, flocked to 
the royal standard, and a force of ten or 
twelve thousand was soon collected, which 
would have swelled to a large army but for 
the incompetency of D’Hervilly. Much pre- 
cious time was wasted, and when the royal- 
ists were at last ready to move, Hoche, the 
ablest general of the Revolution, appear- 
ed, and, by a series of masterly movements, 
hemmed in the invading army, and forced 
them back on Quiberon, where they were 
caught asin atrap. The failure of concert- 
ed movements, caused partially by lack of 
confidence in the royalist general, resulted 
in the defeat of the émigrés near Fort Pen- 
thiévre, after heroic efforts. Treachery did 
the rest. Fort Penthiévre, the key to Qui- 
beron, was given up by traitors. A heavy 
gale was blowing when Hoche made the 
final attack, which drove the ill-fated roy- 
alists to the extremity of the peninsula, and 
while some were able to escape to the En- 
glish fleet, many perished, dashed against 
the rocks, in that fearful night when nature 
seemed to combine with man to increase the 
horrors of fratricidal war. Nothing was left 
but to surrender or fight to the last man. 
Sombreuil, who was in command after the 
fall of D’Hervilly and the dastardly flight 
of Puisaye, the next in command, advanced 
beyond the lines and held a parley with 
Hoche. <A surrender was agreed upon. 

Tallien, the member of the Assembly who 
had been detailed by the government to be 
present to give his sanction to the proceed- 
ings at the surrender expected, then return- 
ed to Paris with General Hoche, after hav- 
ing given his acquiescence to counsels of 
mercy. But there the courage of both these 
men gave way in face of rumors concern- 
ing their lukewarmness or infidelity to the 


cause. With a perfidy which is but par- 
tially palliated by the state of affairs, when 
to be suspected was to be condemned, they 
both abandoned the prisoners of Quiberon 
to the tender mercies of the Jacobins, Tal- 
lien even descending so low as to suppress 
an appeal he had made in favor of mercy, 
and to urge the execution of the whole num- 
ber. The Assembly sent orders that all over 
sixteen years of age should be shot. The 
executions were superintended by a tiger 
named Lamoine, and took place simultane- 
ously at Vannes, Auray, and Quiberon. Ev- 


|ery day at noon for thirty days the unfor- 


tunate captives were taken out by thirties 
and by forties, ranged facing a deep trench, 
and shot, and as they fell in the trench they 
were left, whether alive or dead, and the dogs 
were allowed to pick their bones. Many 
atrocities accompanied these wholesale ex- 
ecutions. The number murdered was up- 
ward of five thousand. In four successive 
centuries the French people have horrified 
Christendom with the vespers of St. Bar- 
tholomew, the dragonnades of Louis XIV., 
the noyades of Carier, the 2d of September 
of Danton, and the Commune of 1871, but 
all these yield to the cold-blooded edict 
which for thirty successive days deliberate- 
ly murdered five thousand fellow-country- 
men—all these yield to the disgrace attach- 
ing to French honor when the government 
and generals deliberately broke the word 
given on the field of battle. This, too, it 
must be also remembered, was done by the 
better men of the French Revolution months 
after Robespierre had gone to his account. 
After the Restoration, in 1814, the curé of 
Auray collected the bones, until then left 
unburied as they had fallen in the trench- 
es, and deposited them in a subterranean 
vault under the Chartreuse Convent at Au- 
ray, which he had purchased and made an 
asylum for deaf-mutes. Marshal Soult and 
other leading men also interested themselves 
in raising a subscription, and with the means 
thus obtained the Chapelle Expiatoire was 
| built adjoining the convent, inclosing under 
its roof the tomb of the martyrs. The tomb 
is patterned after the Roman funereal type, 
and is very elegant and impressive. Numer- 
ous appropriate and touching mottoes are 
inscribed on the faces of the tomb. “Gat- 
LIA MOEREUS POSUIT” is on the front. On 
| each side, on a tablet of black marble, are 
graven in gold letters the names of nine 
| hundred and fifty-two, known to have fall- 
en in that massacre. Above are bass-reliefs 
of Sombreuil and D’Hervilly. The attend- 
ant was a mute, and thus no unseemly words 
disturbed the solemnity of the place or the 
thoughts suggested. After lighting a lamp, 
he opened the doors of the tomb; an aper- 
ture two feet square was revealed in the 
pavement. Through this he lowered the 
light into the crypt below, and disclosed a 
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‘the Morbihan is 
crowded with Druid- 
ic monuments; wher- 
ever one turns he 
cemes across a men- 
hir or a dolmen. 
Near Auray, and es- 
pecially in the con- 
tiguous hamlets of 
Carnac and _ Plon- 
harnel, the largest 
numbers of remains 
are found. A word 
of explanation as to 
terms may not be 
amiss here. Menhirs 
or peulvans are long 
stones, generally up- 
right and standing 
alone in a field, al- 


sight which one can never forget to his dy- | though often found in clusters. Sometimes, 


ing day. 
bleached bones of over five thousand mur- 
dered men. In that vault lies the arraign- 
ment and condemnation of the French Rey- 
olution. 


| 


I left the place the more sadly, | 


because I could not help feeling, from all I | 


have seen of the French people, that the 


fearful scenes of the Revolution have left | 


no lasting or valuable impression; that the 
blood shed so profusely in those awful years 
was poured out in vain. 

A ride of half an hour by a very pleasing 


There, in a confused heap, lay the | like the menhir at Locmariaquer, they attain 


an enormous size; it is now overthrown, but 
when upright stood a single shaft sixty feet 
from the ground! Breton women have not 
yet abandoned a custom of pagan times; 
they still resort to menhirs to cure sterili- 
ty. It is quite common to see a menhir by 
the road-side surmounted by a rude stone 
cross, and doing a service quite different to 


| that for which it was originally hewn out 


road took me from Auray to the shrine of | 


St. Anne, the mother of Mary. In 1623 the 
saint revealed to Yves Nicolazie the spot 
where her statue, an effigy of wood, lay 
buried, and directed him to induce good 
Christians to rebuild her chapel at Bocinno, 
where it had lain in ruins for near ten cen- 
turies. Without going into all the particu- 
lars, which form a prolific narrative, it is 
enough to add here that the chapel was 
eventually rebuilt, and, together with a holy 
well adjoining, and a scala sancta, became 
the resort of the most numerous and remark- 
able pilgrimages in 
Brittany,which have 
received an addition- 
al prestige by the at- 
tendance of such pi- 
ous and exemplary 
Christians as Louis 
XIV. and Louis Na- 
poleon, besides an 
innumerable multi- 
tude of other kings, 
queens, dukes, count- 
esses, and burgesses 
and peasantry with- 
out end. It is stat- 
ed that as many 
as eighty thousand 
have been known to 
assemble at St. Anne 
at a single festival. 


of the quarries. 
At Auray I took the boat for Belleisle. A 
steamer of forty tons and eighteen horse- 


| power leaves every day to carry the mails— 


O£8AR'S TABLE, OR TABLE OF THE MEROHANTS, 


wind and weather permitting, may be weil 
added, considering the size of the vessel and 
the extreme violence of the seas she has 
sometimes to encounter. We glided down 
the Auray River into the Sea of Morbihan, 
as the bay is called, which receives the es- 
tuaries of Vannes and Auray, and is studded 
with barren but not unpicturesque islets. 
The scenery on the river- banks pleased 
me more than any I saw in Brittany; oak 
woods, mossy and venerable and untouched 


LOOMARIAQUER, 
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by the axe, gave 
a bit of antique 
forest land quite 
unusual in North- 
ern France. It was 
amusing to see the 
tishing and market 
boats rowed and 
sailed by women, 
rough, stout, and 
rosy, sometimes a 
little touched with 
liquor, and jolly, 
and with only one 
man at most on 
board, 

Passing out of 
the Sea of Morbi- 
han, we kept for 
a while under the 
lee of Quiberon, 
the wind being southwest. But on get- 
ting abreast of the Teignouse Light, in the 
channel between the rocks on which it is 
perched and the reefs which skirt the little 
islands of Goudt and Hedic, we encountered 
a most tremendous and irregular sea, for 
which this spot is noted when the tide, un- 
der-tow, and sea-waves conflict with each 
other. A very stiff breeze was blowing, and 
the little boat, although buoyant, buried 
herself in a way astonishing to behold. 
They made sail on her as soon as possible to 
keep her steady, and stood away to the east- 
ward, taking the sea more abeam, until we 
got under the lee of Belleisle, when we came 
to on our course, and arrived there toward 
night. I stepped ashore with the proud 
consciousness of being, so far as I could 
learn, the first American traveler who ever 
landed on the island. Belleisle-en-mer is 
the pet name applied to this quaint little 
isle some twelve miles long by five in width. 
Every thing here is in miniature, and there 
is little of the very striking or impressive 
character belonging to many of the Atlantic 
isles; in two days or three one can see it all, 
and yet there is a certain nameless charm 
about it which is both novel and piquant. 
The climate in winter and spring is milder 
even than that of the main-land of Brittany, 
besides being more free from fogs, more sun- 
ny, more bland; for an invalid nothing can 
be imagined more agreeable or soothing than 
some of the cheerful sunny days of charming 
little Belleisle during two or three seasons 
of the year. The prevalence of easterly or 
land winds and absence of shade in summer 
inake it rather warmer than is generally the 
case on islands, although quite bearable, 


while the fine beaches on the northeastern | 


coast afford fine bathing-places, much re- 
sorted to by those from France whose means 
or tastes lead them to avoid Boulogne or 
Biarritz. 


IN BRITTANY. 


Palais is the chief, in fact the only, town | 








PALAIS, BELLEISLE, 


of consequence. It is situated on a long 
| narrow port, protected by a mole, and inac- 
cessible at half tide, but the inner port is 
always provided by flood-gates with water 
for vessels of moderate size. The entrance 
and the whole land side of the town are ad- 
mirably fortified by massive walls and bas- 
tions, designed by Vauban. Vessels of any 
size can ride in the roads in the heaviest 
weather. Palais is entirely a modern town, 
having been built chiefly during or since 
the time of Louis XIII. But the island has 
a history dating back to the earliest periods. 
It was originally covered with forests, and 
governed by the Druids, who left important 
monuments, most of which have been de- 
stroyed. 
| The chief business of the island has al- 
ways been the fishery of sardines. During 
the season, which is in summer, many fish- 
ermen from the main-land fleck to the isl- 
|and, and near a thousand boats, large and 
small, are engaged in laying the nets. The 
| fish are, for the most part, cured at Palais. 
| Besides these boats, a number of extremely 
| picturesque chasses-marées, or two-masted 
luggers, admirably effective, whether on the 
| gray-green sea of the Bay of Biscay or in a 
marine painting, are owned at Belleisle, and 
are engaged all the year round in dragging 
| for turbot and lobsters. 
| The island is divided into four parish- 
es, Palais, Port Philippe, Bangor, and Loc- 
|maria. Each of the three country parishes 
'has a nucleus where the parish church 
| stands, and collects around it the peasantry 
jon féte days and Sundays. Besides this 
| nucleus, the houses of each parish are scat- 
tered in little knots of five to ten houses a 
quarter to half a mile apart; I counted at 
one time fourteen within a radius of a mile 
|and a half. Port Philippe alone numbers 
thirty-five of these miniature villages. At 
this place is a harbor with a mole and light- 
house. A beautiful valley continues across 
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the island from this little port to Point | black cowls well over their eyes, and stand- 
Stervrose, a small peninsula, with a nar- | ing, with shoulders doubled up, in a corner 
row bay, called the Port Vieux Chateau, on | to repeat a pater or an ave. Here also are 
one side, where the largest ships can ride | several fine churches in excellent preserva- 
at any tide, but evidently more inaccessible | tion, either lately restored or now undergo- 
in our day than in the time of the Roman | ing the process of restoration. The cathe- 
conquest, owing, probably, to a change in | dral is entirely in the Italian or Renaissance 
the prevailing winds. The plateau of this | style. The fagade is very effective, with two 
peninsula has from the earliest times been | fine towers; otherwise the exterior is bare 
called the Camp of the Romans. Before | and unfinished. But the interior takes one 
the invention of cannon it could afford an | entirely by surprise. It is now being en- 
impregnable position for 5000 or 6000 men— | tirely restored. The renovation is not yet 
say, a legion. On the sea side the cliffs fall | complete, but is estimated to cost consid- 
vertically over 100 feet every where, while | erably over two millions of frances. It is 
the land side is protected by a rampart and | doubtful whether for mere magnificence any 
trench extending entirely across, perhaps | church in France will surpass it, unless it be 
200 yards; it is excellently preserved, and | one or two of the royal chapels. 
there is little question of its Roman origin.| To complete the round of Brittany we 
The coast-line from Point des Paulins west- | should go to Combourg, Cancale (noted for 
ward to Locmaria on the east is very wild | its oyster fisheries and curious fishermen), 
and grand, generally perpendicular, present- | Nantes, Pleyben, Baud, and, in fact, to a hun- 
ing some very remarkable rocks and cliffs, dred other places which are as well worth 
and a notable souffleuse near Vieux Cud-| seeing as any thing I have described, al- 
teau. The islanders grapk‘cally call the | ways excepting Auray, which, with its vi- 
western surf that breaks all the year round | cinity, seems to me, on the whole, the best 
on the cliffs, “la mer sauvage.” In Bangor | worth visiting and thoroughly exploring of 
is a light-house 165 feet from the ground | any place in Brittany. 
and 302 above the sea, constructed in the For the rest, the climate of the country is 
most massive and careful manner, and | mild—milder than that of Normandy, for 
lighted by a Fresnel light of the first class. | example—being influenced by the sea on 
The lantern is finished on the interior with three sides. In summer never very warm, 
polished slabs of variegated marble. It is | in winter never very cold, and unvisited by 
worth a visit to Belleisle to see this light- | snow or frost to any appreciable degree, the 
house, which is probably the finest in ex- | most I have against it is that the sky is oft- 
istence, unless we except, perhaps, the one | en overcast. But to some this is no objec- 
at Cordouan at the mouth of the Gironde, | tion, and it is certainly quite in harmony 
built by Henry IV., if 1remember rightly. | with the historic associations which invest 
Vannes, the chief town of the old Venetii | every acre of Brittany. 
and of the modern Morbihan, is stiil sur- | 
rounded by the picturesque walls and tow- 
ers of the days of chivalry, and the cathe- | 
dral offers some points of interest ; but after 
what I had seen at Auray, I found less to} 
detain me at Vannes; at the same time, it | 
is the centre of many Druidic remains, and | 
some very interesting excursions may be | 
made from here on foot or by carriage. 
Rennes, on the Vilaine River, is not far 
from the eastern boundaries of Brittany. 
Here one can advantageously terminate his 
Breton trip. Its name, it is claimed, proves 
that it was a city of the Redones. Two 
centuries ago the larger portion was burned, 
and it is now, at first sight, a modern city, a 
provincial Paris, of 40,000 inhabitants. But 
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on at heart and in character, and a stranger 

who devotes a day to inspecting it will be 

rewarded by discovering among rows of new 

buildings, and in streets and squares appar- 

ently recent, the finest peaked roofs to be 

seen in Brittany, so far as my observation 

goes. Such admirable types of the pictur- 

esque are rare any where. I do not recol- | 

lect seeing elsewhere dormer-windows more 
resembling Capuchin friars pulling their CALVARY OF PLEYBEN. 





THE STORY OF A TROMBONE. 


“ TT is not to be endured,” I said to the 

proprietor of that great gloomy lodg- 
ing-house over town. 
my waking hours tortured, by this rasping 
fiend of a horn! The blast of this trumpet 
over my head is worse to me than that of 
the angel Gabriel to a condemned soul. You 
may, if you please, charge me for their emp- 
ty room, but either this man and his wife 
leave the house or I do.” 

“Make yourself easy, Mr. Van Tassel,” said 
the proprietor. “They shall leave when 
their month is up.” 

I went back to my room, counting the 
days of the fortnight left them, as the 
woman in the fairy tale told over the fatal 
beans. 

On looking from my window at the bit 
of blue sky visible between the high walls 
of the factory and the tenements close by, I 
found a swarm of sparrows rapidly descend- 
ing upon the window-sill above mine, vo- 
raciously intent upon a liberal supply of 
bread-crumbs, dealt out to them by the del- 
icate and shapely hand of a woman. A lit- 
tle boy from the opposite tenement waved 
his crutch to the birds, and smiled his little, 
wan, sickly smile. I suppose in the whole 
of his lifetime, which was not more than the 
seven years I had lived there, he had not, 
like myself, seen such a sight. 

That night the man, contrary to his cus- 
tom, remained at home, and, despite the 
closed windows and the high wind outside, 
there came to me note by note a quaint old 
hymn of Heber’s, and a little French song, 
of which the chorus, “Jamais, jamais,” sung 
in the clear, sweet, sonorous voice of the 
woman, seemed freighted with the lost hopes 
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om 
~~ 


|of the wretched creatures within reach of 


her melody. 

Not until the hour of midnight did the 
wind cease to bring me the prolonged toot 
of this monster of brass! 

“They enjoy it, then,” I said, as I went to 
bed: “so much the worse for them.” 

A week after, we had one of those sudden 
changes of weather for which our climate is 
alike famous and detestable. The sun came 
out bright and warm, light fleecy clouds 
floating over a blue sky. The dingy squalor 
of the city shone miserably in the brilliancy 
of a summer solstice. My mouldy room be- 
came suffocating with fetid vapors, and as I 
leaned out of the window to breathe the 
air, a subtle perfume fell upon my nostrils. 
So faint, so sweet, it seemed almost dead, 
and, with the only warm heart I had ever 
known, buried out of sight. Straight down 
from heaven, whither that pure soul had 
fled, came the almost forgotten fragrance, 
and looking up, I was suddenly blinded by 
a smart shower from a watering-pot held 
by that same lavish hand over a box of 
mignonette that rested upon the broken 
old stones of the window-sill. 

I uttered an involuntary exclamation: 


over popped a braided head. 
“My rest is disturbed, | 


“ Pardon!” said the lips, smiling the free, 
frank, ardent smile of a woman. 

I drew back and held my breath in sud- 
den bewilderment. 

For ten long years I had been dead to curi 
osity or care concerning my fellow-creatures. 
The world might have been decimated by 
famine and pestilence, and I would have 
been as impervious to pity or terror as a 
fossil imbedded in antediluvian strata. But 


this word and this smile, seeming to come 


straight from the motive power that fed 
starving birds and watered fainting flowers, 
caused me to wonder as to the limit of this 
perennial fount of generosity at the top of 
this dingy building in the heart of the seeth- 
ing city. 

“ How happy,” thought I, “is this wretch- 
ed enthusiast of a man above me! With 
this woman for his wife and this crooked 
piece of brass for his foible, he can defy the 
wrath of the world! It is not necessary,” I 
added, with a twinge of remembrance for 
the waning days of their fortnight, “that 
they should remain here and distract to the 
verge of insanity one so much more desolate 
than they.” So the days went by. There 
were but three left, when, as I sat writing 
at my table one morning, there came a faint 
rap at the door. I heard again that one 
word, “Pardon,” and had suddenly before 
me the braided hair, the shining eyes, the 
sweet full lips, of that woman from the room 
above. 

The pen dropped from my hand. 
upon my feet. 

“T must speak to you,” she said, “ because 


I got 
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that drives us from here. I care not for 
myself; but my poor father, it will break 
his heart.” } 

“Your father!” I stammered; “ why, that 
is different!” 

“ What is different ?” she repeated, with a 
slight stamp of her little foot upon the floor. 
“We have made the room so pretty with 
new paper, and the red curtains make a 
pleasant glow. The windows are so scoured 
that the sun comes bravely in upon my box 
of mignonette; it is a marvel to see. Alas, 
Sir, Iam at my wits’ end. 
people can not enjoy so sweet a thing as 
music? We have been driven from one 
place to another because of our dear trom- 
bone.” 

“Trombone!” I repeated. “Ah, that is 
different !” 

“Different!” she echoed; “and always 
different! What is it that you mean? My 
father must practice, or he will not keep 
up to the leader’s exactions. I thought, in- 


deed, that this back chamber, so high and | 


so aloof from the rest of the world, we might 
call our own. How is it, Sir, that you are 
so cruel because of the divine language of 
our dear trombone ?” 

“You see it is different—’ I began. A 
heat gradually gathered under my shaggy 
whiskers and mounted to my forehead. My 
eyes fell before the full, frank gaze of this 
young woman. Her simple plaint touched 
my heart. 

“Sir,” she said, “three times you have 
said different, and only different. 
name of Heaven what does that one word 
mean ?” 


“Tt means,” I said, gaining courage to en- | 


joy her presence, “that when I complained 


of your—your father’s instrument, I thought | 


it was a French horn: now I detest a French 
horn.” 
“That is wrong, Sir.” 


“Yes perhaps so; but, you know, some | 


people have strange idiosyncrasies, and mine 
is a hatred of the French horn. All other 
music I adore ; and as for the trombone, there 


is nothing in the world so delicious to me. | 


The other night, and all the days that your 
good father was kind enough to play, I have 
listened with my soul in my ears; and that 
sweet refrain of yours of ‘ Jamais,’ it brings 
the tears to my eyes.” 

“Then we need not go?” she said. 

“No, no,” I said, shuddering at the thought 
of such a thing. “I will see to it at once, 
Miss—Miss—” 

“Thérése: my name is Thérése, and my 
father’s name is Rigaud.” 

Her foot was already upon the threshold. 

“ Perhaps,” I said, with a sort of despera- 
tion, “ your father would allow me to come 
to you sometimes and listen to the trom- 
bone ?” 


Why is it that | 


In the | 


“Some people like it so much better at a 
distance,” she replied. “I myself think the 
room is too small.” 

“That is perhaps because, Miss Thérese, 
you do not love the trombone as I do!” 

“No doubt,” she said; a little half smile 
dawned upon her lips, and she fled away 
through the corridor. 

The room suddenly grew cold and chill. 
She had taken all the warmth and sunshine 
away with her. 

I went immediately down to the proprie- 
tor and withdrew my complaint. 

“You see,” I said, “I thought it was a 
French horn, and my hatred for that instru- 
ment is of so intense a character that I can 
not live under the same roof with it. Now 
a trombone is another thing.” 

“Ts it?” said the proprietor, with his fin- 
| ger upon the page of his account-book, and 

his pen dripping with ink. “I can’t tell 
’em apart; but there’s one thing I know 
| when I see it, and that’s a handsome face. 
| That wheezy old Frenchman owns a blamed 
good-looking daughter; she’s as proud and 
| touchy as Lucifer, but that don’t hurt her 
any. I like to see a woman’s chin well up. 
Old Parleyvou is fat as a porpoise, but he’s 
game as a Spanish fighting cock. I like 
it; it suits my style.” And he plunged his 
knuckle into the ink again. 

When I went back to my room it seemed 
haunted with the ghost of a vanished hap- 
piness. I could not write because of the 

| face of Thérése upon the paper before me. 
| Her serious but fine features had caught 
the imprint of a sad, sequestered life. The 
marble whiteness of her skin, her long eye- 
lashes blacker than her hair, the curves 
upon her well-cut lips, made her expression 
one between tenderness and severity. 

Fancy me, if you can, in a pea-jacket 
patched upon the right arm by my own 
fingers, a pair of high boots capable of car- 
|rying me through the mire and ice of the 
streets, my rough and shaggy beard and 
long yellow hair like the mane of a sick 
lion, my sour and cynical face, my thirty- 
three wasted years—fancy me thus lavish 
with time and money, for these are synony- 
mous with a copying clerk, in struggling to 
divine how the hours are spent by a young 
| woman in the room above me. 
| At length I gained entrance there, and 

partook of the hospitality offered me by the 
father of Thérése. 

No matter how or when it began, I felt as 
one in a dream the subtle power of a fra- 
| grance that exhaled from a flower box in 
{the window. I saw in bewilderment the 
| battered walls covered with a gay paper; 
| the spiders’ festoons ruthlessly swept away ; 

a clear bright sunlight, streaming through 
| windows polished like gems, falling upon 
the hair of Thérése, making the ends of her 
jlong black braids take a tawny hue like 


| 
| 
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mine, lighting up the peacocks’ tails 
in the chintz-covered furniture, and 
mingling itself with the red blaze of 
the fire, but, above all, glowing and 
flaunting upon the crooked brass loins 
of the big trombone, which, belching 
out note after note upou the palpi- 
tating air of the room, made the very 
walls to tremble, the rats to tlee from 
their old quarters, their hair upon end, 
their tails standing straight out with 
terror as they fled away through the 
wainscoting. I became in time, on 
these occasions, part and parcel of 
the brazen monster. Its hollow tube 
connected itself with the semicircular 
canals of my inner ears, and wave 
after wave of thundering melody 
drowned all other sense but that of 
sound. The beautiful face of Thérése 
swam before my sight; the cheeks of 
Monsieur Rigaud became like huge 
balloons; the peacocks’ tails seemed 
to expand upon the backs of the 
chairs; hot streams of blood mount- 
ed to my brain; my head dropped 
upon my hands. “ Enough, enough, 
monsieur!” I eried, my hands trem- 
bling, my knees shaking, tears stream- 
ing from my burning eyeballs. 

He dropped the accursed instrument and 
held out his hands to me. 

“Thou art after my own heart,” he said; 
“thou lovest the music,as I do,to adora- 
tion.” 

“Yes,” I faltered, “but I can not stand | 
roo much of it. The ecstasy is too divine ; | 
it overpowers me.” 

Then he fell to talking of Thérése, telling 
me for the hundredth time that his beloved 
child had promised him never to marry ; 
that while he lived she would be happy | 
with him, of course, and at his death he | 
had made arrangements for her entrance | 
into a religious house, there to spend the | 
rest of her days with the good Sisters. 

“We have put by the necessary money, 
Mr. Van Tassel; with it we have nothing to | 
do; it is as if we knew not of its existence. | 
I can not tell you what joy it makes me to 
think of it; it is a weight off my heart.” 

And placing his pudgy hands upon his | 
breast, he raised his eyes to heaven, while 
my own heart beat to desperation. | 

Was, then, this present dull seclusion of | 
hers only to be changed for the gray desola- 


tion of a convent ? 


When I dared to cast my eyes upon the 
drooping form of Thérése, it seemed to me 
that her lips quivered, and her long eye- 
lashes shone with tears. 

This was the price I paid for breathing | 


the same air with Thértse. We seldom | 
spoke to each other, for when even the | 
great head of Monsieur Rigaud nodded in | 


sinmber, it seemed to her and to me that | 


A TROMBONE. 


“THE CHEEKS OF MONSIEUR RIGAUD BECAME LIKE HUGE 


BALLOONS.” 


the shining maw of the monster at his side 


| yawned vindictively for every word that 


might fall from our lips. 
One wild March night I had lain awak« 


| thinking of all these things, wondering i 


indeed it could be that Monsieur Rigaud 
could always have his way; that the days 


| should creep into months, and the months 


into years; that I should live for the torture 
of the trombone and the simple joy of sleep 
ing under the same roof with Thérése ; and 
that at last it should all come to an end, 
that Thérése should go to the good Sisters, 
and I—“T should go to the devil,” I repeat- 
ed to myself, savagely, because the thought 
pained me so. 

It was then I first felt a sense of suffoca- 
tion, and raising myself in bed, found the 
room suddenly filling with smoke from the 
little window that led into the hall. 

I sprang to my feet, hurried on my clothes, 
and rushed to the door, to find the hall fill- 
ed with a dense hot vapor, to hear a pecul- 
iar crackling sound, mingled with the rush 
of hurried feet and stifled voices below. 

All at once the house, the street, that 
quarter of the city, became a pandemonium 
of noise, of terror, of madness, and confusion. 
Even as I flew to the door of Thérése, and 
burst in with the strength of despair, a ter- 


rible tongue of flame shot before my sight 


through the corridor below. My breath 
came in stinted stabs, cut, as it was with 
fear for Thérése, and the suffocating smoke. 

I caught Thérése from her little couch in 
the closet, which I had so often fancied but 
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never seen, and tied her well up in shawls, 
despite her cries and remonstrances. The 
poor child’s one thought was for her father, 
who, naked and trembling, paralyzed with 
terror, stood in the middle of the floor with 
one hand in the leg of his wide pantaloons, 
the other waving wildly in the air. 

“Mother of God!” cried poor Monsieur 
Rigaud, “ we are lost !” 

““My father! save my father 
rése, struggling to reach him. 

How could she think, with my soul in as 
big a blaze of love for her as the one burn- 
ing in the building below—how could she 
think I would risk one hair of her beautiful 
head for the craven body of her father ? 

I fled with her to the front-room, from 
whence alone we could escape to the street. 
A ladder was already at the window. 

“My father! oh, my father!” still cried 
the foolish child; and putting my face close 
to hers, I said, 

“My sweet Thérése, I will save him if it 
costs me my life.” 


” 


cried Thé- 


Then the frightened girl put her lips to | 


mine, and clung sobbing there, accepting 


‘““*) WILL NOT LEAVE IT TO PERISH,’ 
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the sacrifice of my life, and even her own, 
for the poor fat Frenchman in the back 
chamber. 

But a pang rent my heart when I put her 
into the arms of the man upon the ladder 
yonder, with the iron cap and the eagei 
eyes, 

How should I save Monsieur Rigaud, when 
the corridor below was like the yawning pit 
of hell itself, and the immense body of the 
musician like a millstone about my neck ? 

But life was sweeter to me since I had 
felt wpon my lips the warm rapture of the 
first kiss of Thérése, and I shoved Monsieur 
Rigaud before me with lusty velocity. We 
| reached the room, the window; the ladder 
| was still there, another iron cap, two more 
“ager eyes. 
| “Shove him over,” eried the brave fire- 
man. I thought we were saved, when sud- 
denly Monsieur Rigaud refused to go with- 
out his trombone. His two hundred pounds 
| “Throw him out!” cried 


, 


were immovable. 
| the man from the ladder. 

| But I could not murder Monsieur Rigaud. 
| He planted his feet firmly upon the floor. 





HE ORIED; ‘MY DEAR TROMBONE!’” 
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“T will not leave it to perish,” he cried; 
“my dear trombone !” 

“To perdition with him and his bone!” 
shouted the fireman, using even a stronger 
“Leave him to roast, and save your- 


word, 
self.” 

“Go! go!” I said at last, driven to fren- 
zy, “and I pledge you my honor you shall 
have your trombone.” 

He kissed his hands to me, his fat legs al- 
ready descending the ladder, while I plunged 
again into that fiery crater for the demon 
that shone calm and serene in the midst of 
this holocaust of death and dismay. “Come, 
then,” I said, catching the brass monster by 
the throat, “let us do the best we can.” 
When I got back, the ladder was gone! 
Tongues of fire were bursting from the sec- 
ond story. 

“The roof! the roof!” shouted 
through his trumpet. 

I scrambled up by teeth and legs and 
hands, dragging with me my enemy, leaped 
six feet across a neighboring alley, only to | 
find the tin roof melting beneath me, and 
all around a sea of flame. 

I had, then, to die because of this shining 
fiend, already warm with the reflection of 
the heat about us. If to save Thérése my | 
life had been given, or even to rescue her | 
father—if my last sigh had been exhaled | 
upon her pure young heart filled with a love 
born of gratitude, I could have yielded .. up 
without a murmur; but to preserve this 
cruel piece of mechanism—it was too much! 

I ran to the back of the building to es- 
cape the lurid light and heat, and saw the 
roof of an extension full thirty feet below, as 
yet untouched by fire. A thought came to 
me like a revelation. 

“Thou brazen monster,” I said to the | 
trombone, “ for the first time in thy life thou | 
shalt do a generous action !” 

And as I took it in my strong hands and 
bent the end so that it formed a curve, I | 
felt just one little pang for the soul of poor | 
Monsieur Rigaud, that must have bent with 
the brass body so dear to him. 

Then I sprang over the yawning chasm, | 
hooking the curved end of my companion to | 
the window-sill below ; from thence another 
story, and the extension was gained. Soon 
we reached the back-yavd together, the 
trombone and I, and made our way into the | 
main street to find our old abode a mass of 
smoking ruins. The late tenants had taken 
refuge in the station-house near by. 

Thither I went, upon my shoulder the 
bent, bruised creature that had saved my 
life. As I thought of all—how that I was 
walking, strong of limb, untouched by fire | 
or fall, to see my beautiful Thérése, and the 
trombone, alas! to reach its master so life- | 
less and forlorn—my soul was melted with- 
in me. | 

“Trombone,” I said, holding it close to! 


a man 


A TROMBONE. 





“THEN I SPRANG OVER THE YAWNING OUASM.” 


my neck with a caressing movement, “I am 
sorry for thee, my poor comrade ; but one of 
us had to go, and thou dost not know what 
it is to love Thérése !” 

I began then to feel a terror lest Monsieur 
Rigaud should so mourn the death of his 
trombone that the project would be hasten- 


| ed for placing Thérése with the good Sisters. 
| So, taking it in my hands, I examined it 


closely, and found no rent in it; its sturdy 
sides clung firmly together, and there was 
only one severe curve the more. A faint 


| hope entered my heart as I reached Mon- 


sieur Rigaud. 
“Do I see thee again ?” he cried, stretch- 


|ing out his hands, but not to me—to the 
| trombone upon my shoulder. 


He took it in his arms, big tears falling 
from his eyes upon its bruised and battered 
side. “ Miserable that I am,” he cried, “my 
trombone is wounded, is dead!” And his 
great head fell upon his breast. 

As for me, while I stood there I felt with- 
in my hand slip another, warm, throbbing, 
magnetic with life and love; a faint sob of 
joy fell upon my ear, but I did not dare look 
upon Thérése, lest, my heart being so full, I 
should fall to weeping over her, like Mon- 
sieur Rigaud over his trombone. 

“ Monsieur Rigaud,” I cried, with despera- 
tion, “it is only bent, not broken. Try it; 
see if its heart beats yet; perhaps it may 
still live !” 

He looked over at me with a gleam of 
contempt upon his fat face, begrimed with 
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smoke and tears. The word “imbecile” es- | pounds that I had with such difficulty push- 

caped his lips, and with a mocking move- | ed through the corridor. 

ment, in which, nevertheless, [could discern} And knowing how forgetful he was, and 

a forlorn hope, he put the tube to his lips. | that perhaps to-morrow he would be in a 
A prayer ascended from my heart, and | different mood, I said on the instant, bravely, 

from the lovely girl by my side. I prayed “Monsieur Rigaud, I have the honor to 

to the trombone, Thérése to Heaven. ask of you the hand of your daughter, Made- 
“Ah, my brave trombone,” I said, “wilt | moiselle Thérése.” 

thou be mute now, when a blast from thy! I did well, for he spread out his fat fingers 





loins will give me eternal joy ?” with a gesture of benediction. 
And suddenly the firemen stopped swear-| “ Perhaps it will be best, my children,” he 


ing, the women wringing their hands, the said, “to take the money I had reserved for 
children crying; each and every faculty was | the good Sisters, and build for us a house, 
given over to a solemn and sublime peal | with all the doors and windows upon the 
that floated out from the mouth of the trom- | ground-floor. It is not wise to climb so 
bone and sought the hearts of its hearers. | high, when the demon of fire may at any 
It spoke of hope and consolation, and, to me, | moment be sapping the foundation. Have I 
of a joy unspeakable. Despite its battered | reason, do you think, my children ?” 
side it lived, our dear trombone! “You have indeed reason,” we replied, 
When the last peal had died away, and | with enthusiasm. And only this spring the 
the firemen again commenced to swear, the | house was built, a little way out of town, 
women to wring their hands, and the chil- | where all the birds of heaven can sing and 
dren to ery, Monsieur Rigand turned to me. | the flowers of the earth may bloom for my 
“Thou hast saved the life of my child and | sweet Thérése. 
that of my dear’ trombone,” he cried, alto- As for the trombone, Monsieur Rigaud can 
gether forgetting his own two hundred | not be fonder of it than I. 
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' their sweet, strong music quite in 
their own way, and although, like 
some of our best friends, they may 
not have a great many changes, but 
harp a good deal upon the same old 
notes, they seem to us always new 
as they send out their stirring vi- 
brations upon the air with the 
changing hours and seasons, just as 
the kindly greetings of home or the 
“good-morning” and “ good-even- 
ing” of neighbors never wear out, 
but gather blessings with years. 
There is something very private 
and personal, and at the same time 
very sweeping and universal, in the 
voices of these bells. Tremulous as 
harp strings, clear as bugle tones, 
commanding as cannon thunder, 
these chimes whisper in your ear, 
while they call upon the whole 
neighborhood and bring the whole 
multitude together within the spell 
of a melody that carries the heart 
of ages and the fellowship of hu- 
man kind in its ring. 

I lived in my childhood and youth 
=e : within such a spell, and from my 
OURIGE CUUKOM, BOSTON, home at the foot of Bunker Hill, on 
the banks of the Mystie River, I used 
( NE must live within the sound of church | to hear the chimes of old Christ Church, 

bells to know the full charm and pow- | Boston, as they swept from that tall spire 
er of their chimes. They are like good and | across the harbor and Navy-yard to Monl- 
true friends, whom you find out not by | ton’s Point, where stood the frugal house 
any casual introduction, but by life-long | which my upright and industrious father 
familiarity. These chimes talk to you with | built with his own hands, and to which we 
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retreated after his death led us to leave a 
better house built by him on the hill-side. 
I remember especially how those bells used 
to ring at Christmas-time, especially on 
Christmas-eve, and they are the earliest 
voices that told me of a historical Church 
more winning and comprehensive, if no less 
assuming, than the Puritan shrine where I 
was baptized under the ministry of the fa- 
mous Dr. Jedediah Morse, whose name now 
rests more upon his geography than his 
theology, and whose son has girdled with 
speaking wires the earth that his good fa- 
ther embraced in his books and maps. I 
have heard those bells at times for nearly 
threescore years, and they never said more 
to me than one night not long ago this last 
winter, as I was going to sleep under the 
shadow of Bunker Hill Monument, and these 
dear old chimes came to my drowsy ear, put 
away slumber for some time, and set me to 
thinking and then dreaming of the old times 
and the new, and of the strange ties that 
bind them together, a thinking and a dream- 
ing that were not broken but completed by 
waking in the morning with the same music 
keeping company with the light of dawn. 
I do not wish to be sentimental, or to bore 
you with personal reminiscences of my old 
home and friends and town, but I can not 
forget what Christ Church bells have said 


to me while I am writing of Bunker Hill | 


and its echoes; and that old belfry and its 


chimes have a great deal to do with the! 


facts of my story, and with its phi’osophy 
too. 
I. 
The rector, the wardens, and the vestry 
did not know it at the time any more than 
did the lifeless bells, but none the less those 


bells, as soon as their full chime was com- | 
pleted, and the inscription on the first bell, | 
in 1744, twenty-one years after the building | 


of Christ Church, was crowned by that on 


ter, cast us all, Anno 1774,” had a great 
prophecy in their notes, and began to ring 
in the birthday of a great nation in this 
New World. 


Whit-Sunday, 1775, and that their Whitsun 
peals proclaimed to the whole neighborhood 
the new lawgiving of Christ not long be- 
fore June 17, 1775, and had a return, not 
wholly a retort, but in part an echo, from 
the cannon of Prescott and his raw recruits 
within the reugh extemporized fortification 
on Bunker Hill; for Bunker Hill has had 
something to do with the new lawgiving 
of the nations, and has not been wholly left 
out of the ministry of love which fulfills the 
law of Christ. It is said that from this 
steeple, which was visible from a great dis- 
tance, warning was given of the intended 
march of the British troops to Lexington 


I suppose that they were rung | 
at Christmas, 1774, and at Easter and at | 





that on Sunday, April 16, he had been to 
Lexington by desire of Dr. Warren to see 
Hancock and Adams, who were at Rev. Mr. 
Clark’s, and that on Tuesday evening, April 
18, after a number of British soldiers had 
been seen marching to Boston Common, he 
was sent again by Dr. Warren to Lexington 
to tell those flaming patriots what mischief 
those soldiers were probably bent upon do- 
ing. Revere went, and returned at night 
through Charlestown, where he met Colonel 
Conant and some other gentlemen, whom he 
promised to inform of the movements of the 
British by signals from the North Church, 
and who told him afterward that they saw 
the signals. So this old belfry speaks to us 
now of the first struggles of the provincial 
yeomanry at Lexington and Concord; and 
it is said that General Gage looked out from 
its commanding height upon the burning 
of Charlestown and the battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

No doubt that among the thousands who 
turned their eager eyes from the high places 
of Boston toward the Mystic River some 
looked from that belfry, and very likely they 
climbed to that height early in the morn- 
ing, very soon after the guns of the British 
man-of-war Lively, that was then anchored 
opposite the present Navy-yard, opened her 
fire upon the American works, which a 
thousand plucky men, who had seen a spade 
and pickaxe before, had thrown up in a 
night. There was probably a great deal to 
see during the day, especially during the 
forenoon, before the smoke of the battle 


|and the flames of the burning town dark- 


ened the sight. They could see there at noon 
the several regiments marching through the 
streets of Boston to their places of embar- 
kation, and the two ships of war moving up 
Charles River to join the others in firing on 
the works. They could, by glimpses of the 


| harbor and by the sound or the silence of the 
the eighth bell, “ Abel Rudhall, of Glouces- | 


cannon, get some idea of what was going 
on. The blue flag was displayed as the sig- 


}nal, and from Long Wharf and the North 


Battery the fleet of barges, with field-pieces 
in the leading boats, moved toward Charles- 
town. The redoubled roar of the cannonade 
could not wholly hide with its smoke the 
brilliant spectacle, the scarlet uniforms, the 
glittering weapons, the bright artillery, the 


|regular motion of the boats, the jets of 


flame, the clouds of smoke—a sight such as 
Boston had never seen before. 

I will not try to tell over again the story 
of the battle, for it is in every school his- 
tory. It is enough now to know that at 
one o’clock the British army landed in good 
order at Moulton’s Point, and immediately 
formed in three lines, while the barges re- 
turned to Boston for more troops, who ar- 
rived at three; that the British, some three 
thousand strong, advanced upon the Amer- 


and Concord. Paul Revere’s narrative states | ican works; that they were driven back 

































































































































































































































































































































DR. JOSEPH WARREN, 


with fearful slaughter; that they advanced 
again, with the tlames of the burning town 
to veil their movements, and were again re- 
pulsed; that they rallied again with rein- 
forcements against the Americans, who were 
not only worn down with labor and fasting, 


but out of ammunition; and at about five | 


o’clock, after this bloody conflict of an hour 
and a half with raw volunteers, these picked 


soldiers of the British army took possession | 


of the hill that had served them for a re- 
treat on the famous 19th of April, with more 
than a thousand dead and wounded as the 
price of their victory, among these 226 be- 
ing among the killed. 
140 killed, 271 wounded, and 30 captured, 
or 441 in all, in a force probably not exceed- 
ing fifteen hundred men actually engaged. 
The British, by the most truthful accounts, 
had less than four thousand men engaged 
on the field, according to Mr. Richard Froth- 
ingham’s excellent history of the battle, but 
he apparently does not include the sailors 
and gunners in the British ships who were 
so active in the fight, and who killed the 
first American in the fort. 

That was a sad evening for Boston and 
all the people around it. The sun that 
went down in splendor behind the ruins of 
that burned town, after that day of summer 
loveliness, shone upon a Golgotha of death. 
British and Americans who had been in 


arms against each other were one now in| 


the pain of wounds, the agony of bereave- 
ment, and the need of the Divine Comforter. 


The chimes of Christ Church did not prob- | 


ably ring out after the din of battle had 
ceased and night came on, but they must 
have tolled when Major Pitcairn’s body was 
brought there for the burial service, and in- 
terred under the church. He was a brave 
and kindly man, who has apparently been 
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The Americans had | 


misunderstood, and identified with acts of | 
. 





atrocity which he abhorred. His name 
heads the large list of British officers who 
were killed or wounded in the battle—thir- 
teen killed and seventy wounded, a pro- 
| portion so large as to put this battle on a 
| footing with the carnage of Quebee and of 
| Minden. The losses on the American side 
| Were not so many nor so conspicuous, but 
one man fell whose death was life to his 
companions and his cause, and, with all al- 
lowance for local and personal friendship 
| and patriotic exaggeration, there is no doubt 
| that when Dr. Joseph Warren died, New En- 
gland liberty had its martyr, and America 
had a hero who fought for her thenceforth 
with weapons that are not carnal, and with 
a valor that knows no weariness and wants 
|no food or clothing or arms. Warren was 
|a noble man, and did a great deal for the 
patriot cause, but his life and his death 
| meant more than he or any body else knew 
| at the time. He was, as we shall see, a text 
out of the book of humanity and of God 
that history was then unrolling. 

Precisely what this Bunker Hill battle 
| did at the time for our people and the world 
it is impossible for us to say, but it was 
clearly a great power alike in the march of 
events and of ideas. The fight did not begin 
in speculative thinking, but it was a plain, 
matter-of-fact struggle of a thousand or 
two New England provincials, who were at 
heart freemen, against some four thousand 
British soldiers who were sent to put them 
down under the foot of the throne and Par- 
liament of England. But as all laws begin 
in some matter-of-fact case, so all intellect- 
ual progress starts in some practical point, 
and thinking amounts to little until it feels 
the spur of action. An act of Joseph Priest- 
ley revealed oxygen and created chemistry 
the year before this battle, which oxygen- 
ated ideas and made a new era in history. 
Here in America Bunker Hill gave the shock 
that brought the colonies to their feet, and 
roused them to the consciousness of unity. 
As a piece of strategy or tactics it amount- 
ed to next to nothing on either side, for the 
| stand of the Americans on that hill was a 

doubtful step, alike hard to keep and, if 

kept, by no means a decisive one; while the 

assault upon the Americans by the British, 

who had ships and cannon to assail their 

foes in the rear or to starve them out, was a 
reckless exposure of life. But none the less 
this battle was a great event in the quality 
of the struggle and the significance of the 
result. For the first time the Americans and 
the British came together in open warfare, 
| and when it was proved that the Americans 
could stand the fire of disciplined British 
troops, and drive them again and again to 
retreat, the die was cast, the end was sure, 
and the cool, clear head of Washington, who 
two days before had been made by the Con- 
tinental Congress commander-in-chief, saw 
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what it meant, and said, “The liberties of | to their stand against denpetion at Bunker 


the country are safe.” 

On the day of the battle Congress elected 
its four major-generals—W ard, Lee, 8 
ler, and Putnam, with Horatio Gates as ad- 
jutant-general. Four days (June 21) aft- 
erward Thomas Jefferson entered Congress, 
and the next day brought news of the 
Charlestown battle, which put fire into his 
ideal statesmanship, and made Patrick Hen- 
ry say, “Iam glad of it; a breach of our 
affections was needed to rouse the country 
to action.” “Americans will fight,” 
Franklin to his English friends: “ England 
has lost her colonies forever.” In England 
there were great echoes to the guns of Bunk- 
er Hill, and in spite of the protest of Chat- 
ham and the Whigs, the king and Parlia- 
ment were stirred to new measures of ag- 
gression. How much the best heart of the 
mother country sympathized with the strug- 
gling colonists we have no ample means of 
knowing, but it is certain that the thousand 


wrote 


chuy- | 





raw recruits who gathered at Cambridge on | 
the evening of June 16, and heard the pray- | 
er of President Langdon, had a deep sense 
of their Englisa birthright, and of their just | 
claim to the government of impartial law, 
with exemption from the rule of arbitrary | 
power. Josiah Quincy, Jun., when he list- | 
ened, on January 20, 1775, to Chatham’s | 
memorable speech in the House of Lords, 
listened for his countrymen as well as for | 


himself; and there is nothing in his journal | 
that those rough farmers in their motley | 


homespun and their odd medley of weapons | 
could not fully understand and answer to. | 
The England that could receive such words | 
from her noblest statesman as these had not 
lost the blood of Cromwell and Milton, or 
forgotten the treachery of the Stuarts: ‘“ My 
lords, these three millions of Whigs—three | 
millions of Whigs, my lords, with arms in 
their hands—are a very formidable body. | 
It was the Whigs, my lords, that set his | 
Majesty’s royal ancestors on the throne of | 
England. I hope, my lords, there are yet 
double the number of Whigs in England 
that there are in America. I hope the Whigs 
of both countries will join and make a com- 
mon cause. Ireland is with the Americans 
toaman. The Whigs of that country will 
and those of this country ought to, think 
the American cause their own. They are | 
allied to each other in sentiment and inter- 
est, united in one great principle of defense 
and resistance against tyranny and oppres- 
sion.” The vote went against Chatham’s 
motion in favor of recalling the troops from 
Boston, but his speech, with those of Lord 
Camden, Lord Shelburne, and the Duke of 
Richmond, is proof enough that our people 
were right in their protest both as English- 
men and as New Englanders, and that it 
was not merely their new local liberty, but 
their old English birthright, that led them 


| “ Social Contract” 


| Hill. 

What these men were in their personal 
character, their culture, and in their rela- 
tions to their age, we can judge quite wel! 
by their education in their peculiar town or- 
ganizations, their schools, and their church- 
es. They had been brought up under pos- 
itive laws, with town officers elected by 
themselves, and having full authority in 
each township, with no desire to break their 
historical relations to the provincial author- 
ities or the British government; they had 
been well taught at school and in church, 
and their leaders were generally men of good 
education, most of them graduates of Har- 
vard College. Warren, Hancock, and Sam- 
uel Adams, the ruling spirits of the gather- 
ing storm, were Harvard College men, and 
so were General Ward, who headed the list 
of major-generals, and Samuel Osgood, his 
aid, who was with him near the field during 
the battle, and afterward so conspicuous un- 
| der the administration of Washington for 
his ability and integrity in the Treasury and 
the Post-office. VYhese men, both the rank 
and file and the leaders, were undoubtedly 
| full of the modern spirit, and their uprising 
against British aggression had echoes from 
the liberals of Europe, and certainly helped 
on the freethinking of the Illuminists, as 
well as the reforms of the philanthropists. 
Their success was welcome at the court of 
Frederick the Great, who liked liberty of 


| thought and of action when it did not cut 
le 


into his own royal prerogative; and the 
patron of Voltaire was the friend of Amer- 
ica. France, of course, could not be indif- 
ferent to so important a blow at the domin- 


}ion of England, and Vergennes immediately 


sent Bonvouloir on a mission to America, 


| while the egotist and dreamer Rousseau, 
|then at Paris a greater power than Ver- 
| gennes or his master, Louis XVI., the prophet 


of democracy with peerless style, had here 
in young Thomas Jefferson an emissary 
stronger than a score of Bonvouloirs—an 
emissary who was to put the ideas of the 
into letters of flame in the 
Declaration of July 4, 1776, under the spell 
of battle that pointed ideas with bayonets 


,;and loaded them with powder and ball. 
Voltaire at Ferney was no stranger to the 


struggle that was to introduce him to Frank- 


‘lin; and even Goethe, the serene artist and 


poet of the future, then a young man, in the 
fever of that storm and pressure period, and 
just made famous by the romance of Werther, 
had in 1773, two years before, been greatly 
stirred by the story of the Boston tea-party ; 
and he could not have been indifferent to 
its bloody sequel. The masters of the rising 
age of human culture, Kant, Herder, and 
Lessing, although not then known by their 
chief works, were full of sympathy and hope 
for free institutions, and ready for every 
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cheering word from the new republic, whose 
cause they afterward so heartily vindicated. 

So Bunker Hill belongs to modern times, 
and had more to do with modern thinking 
than its heroes knew. The new age was 
beginning, and they were a part of it. The 


characteristic elements of the nineteenth | 


century were in them; and this century, as 


has been well observed of the century that | 


reckoned from the birth of Christ, actually 
began about thirty years before its nominal 
date. Not merely a new nation, but a new 
humanity was beginning to be—not a new 
language was growing up, but a new read- 
ing of all tongues, with fresh and flaming 
emphasis to all words that stand for the 
rights of man, the claims of reason and con- 
science, the largeness of nature, the worth 


of liberty, the majesty of justice, and the | 


benignity of “od. There may have been, 


and there undoubtedly was, some one-sided- | 
ness and extravagance in this new vocabu- | 


lary; but all these words and ideas were 
needed, and the chimes of the old church 
bell, that discouraged war and moderated 
passion and pleaded for the duties of man 
and for the grace and sovereignty of God, 
bore witness in their swell and their cadence 
to the lawgivers and the prophets who had 
been scourges of oppression and champions 
of liberty and law. 

The radical thinkers of America have with- 
in sixty or seventy years had their strength 
within the sound of old Christ Church bells, 


and within the range of the sound of Bunk- | 
er Hill guns; but there was not much overt | 


radicalism among the patriots who fought 
the battle. They had not broken fellow- 
ship, like the German and French TIllumin- 
ists and the present Free Religionists, with 
the old church and Bible. 
successors, Who most shortened the old creed, 
eut short the commandments. 
brought up to find all liberty inside of the 


Bible and the meeting-house, and their cler- | 
Even | 


gy went with them in their uprising. 
Warren, who was a zealous Freemason, and 


called St. Andrew’s Lodge his alma mater, | 


appears to have been an old-fashioned 


chureh-going man, and with Hancock and | 


other patriots who accepted the civic side 
of Puritanism more than the 
side, he attended Brattle Street Church, and 
was one of the famous line who have made 
that old parish sacred from that day to our 
own, with its record of Buckminster, Ever- 
ett, and Palfrey in the pulpit, and Webster, 
Otis, the Lawrences, and Kirkland in the 
pews. Colonel Prescott, who led the Amer- 
icans from Cambridge to Bunker Hill, and 
was not apparently very ecclesiastical in 
his tone, was conservative in his principles, 
and of an aristocratic family, with no rad- 
icalism. But because they kept their free 
principles within ecclesiastical bounds, they 
none the less belonged to the new times, 


Nor have their | 


They were, 


theocratic | 


|and their bullets opened the war that de- 
stroyed the Bastile and the Inquisition, up- 
| set the Pope’s temporal throne, and made 
| the world new. Puritan orthodoxy itself 
went valorously into the new movement on 
its civic side, and not only opposed the Brit- 
|ish bishops, but stood up for the rights of 
man, as in Samuel Adams, who was as lib- 
eral in his political code as he was strait- 
|laced in his theological creed—a Jefferso- 
nian, yet a Calvinist. In fact, the liberty 
spirit of New England was never an ungod- 
| ly spirit in those times, and it has not been 
such since. The Puritan renounces his 
| birthright when he turns from the God of 
| his fathers, and the movement men of this 
| race have spoken in his name, if not always 
| wisely. Warren, who died at the age of 
thirty-four, seems, without knowing it, to 
have anticipated all the great outbreaks of 
liberty, and guarded against their excess 
by the variety of his services and the rec- 
titude of his spirit. School-master, physi- 
| cian, orator, legislator, major-general, he 
was a friend of all classes, and probably 
alike as a physician, a Freemason, and a pa- 
triot he was much among the mechanics, 
| and had much to do with settling practical- 
ly their relation to the new liberty, and 
|making labor and property friends in the 
| rising government. The watch-word of 
| those two dangerous factions in Europe, the 
Jesuits and the Internationalists, has been 
| the Cross or the Trowel, as if labor and faith 
were bound to fight against each other for 
very life. The true watch-word is the Cross 
|and the Trowel; and if New England did 
not like the sign of the Cross, she contend- 
|ed for what it means, and her mechanics 
have never separated the trowel or the 
hammer from the Bible in their interpreta- 
tion of the gospel of Him who worked at 
the carpenter’s bench before He preached 
upon the mount and healed by the way-side. 
It is well to shun all exaggeration, but a 
man who lived his early life on this very 
| battle-field, and whose early church and 
school were on the ground that was burned 
over by the British shells from Copp’s Hill, 
may be excused for regarding this chapter 
|of American history in its most generous 
relations, and hearing its echoes to the fa- 
| thers of the old civilization, and its voices to 
| the new ages that have echoed their cheer. 
| We give a sketch of the old town of Charles- 
| town as one might see it from Beacon Hill, 
from which it was drawn. The original 
| Bunker Hill is on the left; Breed’s Hill, the 
| historical Bunker Hill, in the centre; and 
| Moulton’s Hill, where the British landed, is 
/on the right. The church is the old Puri- 
|tan temple, on the site where John Win- 
\throp and John Harvard once worshiped. 
| There were men in Boston on the 17th of 
| June, 1775, learned and thoughtful enough 
‘to read the scene before them in the wis- 
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dom of history and the hope of prophecy. | 


Boston had no artist like Kaulbach to pencil 
the shapes that loomed up among the night 
shadows over those four hundred homes in 
ashes. But the shapes were there before 
every open vision; and the Hebrew lawgiv- 
ers and prophets, with Moses and Isaiah; 
the Greek and Roman masters of intelli- 
gence and virtue, with Socrates and Zeno; 
the apostles of Christian faith and inward 
religion, with Paul and Augustine and Cal- 
vin; the heroes of Germanic manhood, with 
Hermann and Luther; the founders of En- 
glish loyalty and inanhood, with Alfred and 
Cromwell—these shapes all were there for 
those who had eyes to see them upon that 
cloud of smoke in the light of those pillars 
of fire. That burning town meant as much 
as burning Jerusalem, but meant more hope 
and less despair. 
those ashes. The raw 
driven from that rude fortress were in- 
trenching themselves more wisely on Pros- 
pect Hill, Washington was on his way to 
Cambridge, Dorchester Heights were to be 
occupied by his command, and before April 
came round again the last of the soldiers 
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New life was to rise from | 
recruits who were | 
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and ships of Great Britain had disappeare 
from Boston, and the siege of the Purit: 
capital was raised. 

Il. 

It is dangerous for a Boston or Charles- 
town man to undertake to tell what shapes 
his imagination sees from the great future 
that was then beginning to open upon that 
neighborhood; and instead of trying to put 
visions into form, I will be content to let 
History speak for herself in two scenes that 
are echoes of that Bunker Hill fight. The 
first of these is from June 17, 1825, fifty years 
after the battle. I was there, a school-boy, 
jus’ in my teens, and I remember well the 
magnificence and the excitement of the oc- 
which had, it was said, 50,000 peo- 
ple in the assembly, Daniel Webster for ora- 
tor, and Lafayette as principal guest. 

The preparations for laying the corner- 
stone of the new monument had been watch- 
|ed eagerly by our boys, and we went every 
day when we could to see what progress 
|had been made. I remember well the bright 
day, the great multitude, and the magnetic 
spell of the orator’s voice, little as I could 
make out of his words, as I listened from 
the rear of the amphitheatre in which he 
|spoke, and as I crept under the floor, I be- 

lieve, that I might hear more distinetly. 
|That was Daniel Webster who was speak- 
|ing, and that was his voice: it was enough 
|for me. We boys could take in the whole 
| drift of his oration when it was published, 
| and could say with him, as he closed, “ Thank 
God, I—I also am 
jan American !” 
There was 
echo indeed to 
old Bunker Hill! 
The monument of 
brick and wood, 
twenty-eight feet 
high, that had 
been erected by 
the Freemasons 
| of Charlestown in 
11794, had done 
|good service in 
|its day, and now 
jits place was to 
|be taken by a 
imassive obelisk 
two hundred and 
twenty-one feet 
high and _ thirty 


casion, 


an 


THE OLD MONUMENT. 
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feet square—a structure that answers well 
to the pluck that threw up those fortifica- 
tions and manned them with such might. 
In the broader bearings of this demonstra- 
tion we must not forget its local associa- 
tions, nor fail to connect the new Boston 
and Charlestown with the men and scenes 
of 1775. In looking over the list of names 
in Richard Frothingham’s History of Charles- 
town, before that date, I find some that 
were familiar to me fifty years afterward, 
and whose descendants took part in this 
jubilee —such names as Devens, Harris, 
Edes, Frothingham, Foster, Larkin, Austin, 
Breed, Stevens, Call, Adams, Hurd, Russell, 
Rand, Goodwin, Hooper, Calder, Symmes, 
Newell, Wait, Gorham. 


the costume of the old time, such as David 
Stetson, with his suit of drab or snuft-color, 
Thomas Rand, with his queue and small- 
clothes and shoe-buckles, and General Aus- 
tin, in his sheriff’s uniform, with gold-lace 
and buttons and white top-boots. Charles- 
town of course took great pride in this 
movement, but it was not by any means 
confined to her citizens, and the officers of 
the Monument Association —Daniel Web- 
ster, Thomas H. Perkins, Joseph Story, Ed- 
ward Everett, John C. Warren, G. Stuart, 
Washington Allston, George Ticknor—show 
well the character and range of interest in 
the enterprise. 

We can not fail to see that this echo of 
Bunker Hill came from the aristocratic and 
conservative elements of Massachusetts so- 
ciety, and we may well be glad that it was 
so, alike from the weight of their influence 
and the worth of their testimony. Wealth 
and culture, social position and name, were 
on the side of patriotism, and joined in an 


I remember some | 
characteristic men who seemed to keep up 





|act that committed them to liberty as well 
jas law. It was a wholesome act at that 
time, when there was danger of a some- 
what churlish conservatism, and the greed 
of trade had joined with the traditions of 
caste in checking the free instincts of the 
nation, and New England, not wholly by 
principle, had won back the Presidency to 
one of her sons. The monument meant “the 
| United States” in their liberty and union, as 
| the battle meant the “ protest of the prov- 
|inces” against bondage and misrule. Dan- 
iel Webster, the orator, spoke (then in 1825, 
and in 1843, eighteen years after) well the 
word of the occasion, and it gave him fuller 
swing than some of the themes that he 
handled, and was worthy of the champion 
of Greece and the South American repub- 
lies. Our America needed that noble ora- 
tion, with its statement of the essential 
principles of government, and its plea for 
local rights and national order. Europe 
| needed it too, in that time of reactionary 
thought and policy, ten years after the vic- 
| tory of Waterloo, that had crushed Napo- 
leon, had built up the Holy Alliance—when 
|in Russia, Germany, France, and England 
the spirit of rational progress was so held 
in check, and the Pope, who domineered 
| over Italy, thought it safe for him to bully 
| all Christendom. It was a good thing for 


| Lafayette to hear and to take back with 
| him to France, whose despot he had defied 
| when in power and defended in exile, whose 


rightful liberty he had always defended in 
| # manner worthy of his first American serv- 
ice, and whose law he was soon so nobly to 
vindicate at the head of the National Guard 
at the downfall of the Bourbons in 1830. 
Daniel Webster’s oration was Bunker Hill 
| echoed in eloquence, Let us not forget him 
now, nor fail to see his virtue and own his 
power because he had faults and infirmi- 
ties. A great lawyer,an English jurist in the 
solid caste of his mind and the temper of his 
associations, he was a great liberator, and 
all that he did to bind the Union together 
in bonds of constitutional law he did for 
the liberty that the Union vindicates, and 
|against the slavery that the Union has 
|crushed. He spoke and did more than he 
| knew, and his word had echoes beyond his 
| purpose or his will. He who fires the can- 
| non or strikes the bells may do it or not as 
he pleases, but when he has done it, the 
report and the chimes are not his to control. 
He may own the gun or the bell, but he 
does not own the air which carries the vi- 
brations, or the ears that are open to the 
sound. So the orator owns the speech- 
making organs, but not the speech after it 
is made. Daniel Webster has been practi- 
cally the master-teacher of the nation in its 
essential law, and his speech was greater 
than the speaker knew. Before Jackson 
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tion, to look after nullification at Charles- 
ton, Webster had been that same Ironsides 
in the Senate, and his guns, that floored 
Hayne and Calhoun, have never ceased 
their echoes, and were heard above the reb- 
el cannon when Fort Sumter was assailed. 
He put the great national principle into 
shape, and when he spoke the word it went 
forth with a power not his own. He owned 
the speaking power, but not the power of 
the speech, which belonged to the nation 
and to the race. It is well that our fel- 
low-citizen, Gordon W. Burnham, means to 
put his statue in our Central Park in state- 
ly bronze upon a massive pedestal of New 
England granite. It is a good thing to do 
at our Centennial Jubilee, to put the statue 


of the great orator and jurist of the nation | 


there in the heart of the metropolis which 
he defended, and next to William Shaks- 


peare, who embodied the life of regenerated | 


England in the drama, and to Walter Scott, 


who has joined the ancient loyalty with the | 


new humanity in his romance. 
In thus rambling away from Charlestown 


and Boston to New York to illustrate the in- | 
I 


fluence of the Bunker Hill orator of 1825, 
do not forget the number and importance of 
his neighbors, and I wish that I could show 
the growth and prosperity of the population 
then. From 17,000 in 1775 Boston had in- 
creased to about 50,000 in 1825; Charles- 
town had increased from between two and 
three thousand to about 7000, and this, too, 
in spite of the Navy-yard that had seized 
her best wharf privileges on the water-front, 
and the State-prison that had cramped her 


enterprise on the other side, toward Charles | 


River. Great was the prospect that the or- 
ator looked upon from his stand in the am- 
phitheatre then, and lordly was the land- 
scape that was commanded by the Christ 
Church steeple and reached by its bells. 


There was nothing in that celebration for | 


that old church to mourn over, for the ora- 
tor spoke the good English of her Bible and 


her Prayer-book, and did not assail the pie- | 


ty of her creed nor the charity of her prayer 
for unity, peace, and concord between all 
nations. 

Til. 

The end was not yet. The two or three 
millions had become twelve, the thirteen 
States had become twenty-four, and there 
seemed nothing more to do but for the 
country to go on as it had been going 
since peace with Great Britain was estab- 
lished. “We can win no laurels in a war 
for independence,” said the orator on that 
day. But look and listen once more, and 
hear the echoes of Bunker Hill in 1875 to 
1775 and fifty years afterward. 

A change, indeed, has come over that 
neighborhood, the country, and the world 
within that time. The word which the can- 


non and the church bells ring out now is, | 


“The United States, a free nation,” great 
among the nations of the world. The im- 
mense assembly on the Battle Hill; the ship- 
ping in the harbor; the flags of all coun- 
tries; the lines of railroad and telegraph 
that converge here from every quarter of 
the country and from under the sea; the 
guests from all the American States and from 
the national capital; the ministers of for- 
eign governments; the colored men—once 
slaves, and hearing the roll-call there, but 
not from the slave-driver’s mouth— who 
march under our flag with the step and the 
rights of freemen; the orator of the day, 
who was a major-general in the war for the 
nation, and who is a judge in the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts; Boston herself, now 
a great city in the spread of her territory, 
the affluence of her wealth, the splendor of 
her culture and her fame, adding five towns 
with Bunker Hill to her domain, and wait- 
|} ing for Brookline and Cambridge to come 
under her rule—ali these things show that 
|a new day has come, and repeat thousand- 
| fold the echoes of the ery for liberty a hun- 
dred years before. I confess to a certain 
feeling of loneliness in all this grandeur, 
| and every Bunker Hill boy who remembers 
with me the Boston and Charlestown of fif- 
ty years before must miss many faces that 
are now no more in the world. The notables 


of Boston have all passed away, and I may 
call to mind the men who then gave Charles- 


| town name, energy, and wisdom. James 
Walker was the light of the pulpit; Will- 
iam Austin, Paul Willard, Leonard M. Par- 
ker, and others shone at the bar; Abraham 
R. Thompson, J. Stearns Hurd, William J. 
Walker, gave character to medicine; Cor- 
nelius Walker, who still lives, was head of 
education; Edward Everett was our orator 
and statesman. They have gone, all but 
the old school-master, but are not forgot- 
ten; and the old town kept an honorable 
| record to the last, and gave a good report 
of its schools and its finances when, in Jan- 
uary, 1874, it made over its allegiance to 
Boston, with whose interests business had 
long made its prosperity identical. 

What is Bunker Hill to say now for it- 
self? I do not know, as I am writing, what 
| the oration will be, but I know the orator 
well, and can tell the spirit of the speech 
| from the spirit of the speaker. The man 
| who bears in his veins the blood of two 

Presidents; he who has been true to the 
conservatism as well as to the liberality of 
his fathers; he who stood up against slavery 
and secession, and also against despotic 
centralization; he who tried to spare the 
point of Southern honor without losing the 
| point of Northern principle by the masterly 
peace measure that the madness of the hour 
| would not understand, and perhaps the log- 
| ic of events, greater than the arguments of 
statesmen, could not accept; he who coun- 
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OHARLES DEVENS, 


seled moderation at home, and who had cour- 
age and sagacity abroad—Charles Francis 
Adams—would have fitly spoken the voice 
of a hundred years of Bunker Hill, and his 
name was brought forward in that connec- 
tion. Robert C. Winthrop, whose ancestor, 
Governor John Winthrop, first landed at 
Charlestown, was invited to deliver the ora- 
tion. He declined the honor, and Charles 
Devens brings to the post the fame of a 
brave soldier and the character of a spot- 
less judge. 
after war, speaks its word under the shad- 
ow of that obelisk. I knew Charles Devens 
forty years ago, when he was a black-haired, 
rosy-cheeked boy, the pride of his father, 
who still lives, and of his mother and sister 
and brother, who are gone. I thought well 
of him, and expected him to be a vigorous 
and useful man, but not such a man —not a 
commanding soldier and a leading jurist. 
He had caution and balance on the paternal 
side, and the Devens family has had a good 
record for prudence and success for many 
generations. The daring came more from 
the mother’s side; and the Lithgows, to 
whom she belonged, have been a brave and 
enterprising race, who have made their mark 
upon their time, and one of them held com- 
mand and lost blood at Saratoga in the Con- 
tinentalarmy. Here is the orator, at once a 
soldier and a judge, to speak to the nation 
now from Bunker Hill. As he goes to his 
rostrum he must pass the New Soldiers’ Mon- 
ument on Winthrop Square, and carry the 
impression of that figure of America crown- 
ing her soldier and her sailor with him to 
the statne of Warren, and to the obelisk on 
the heights. 

The orator himself represents what he 


ought to say, and he is an echo of Bunker | 


War and peace, or rather peace | 
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Hill. The new war was a legitimate conse- 
quence of that old fight, and the new peace 
| ought to be a still clearer echo. The battle 
| Obelisk says, “ We fought against invasion, 
; and for a country strong enough to keep off 
| the invader from abroad and to secure prop- 
jerty and life at home.” The war for the 
|nation said, “We must stand up for the 
| dearly bought government which we have 
| Won, and not permit its destruction to rob 
| us of security at home and of defense against 
|aggression from abroad.” So the guns of 
| Bunker Hill had echoes from the batteries 
of Vicksburg and Chattanooga, Antietam 
jand Gettysburg, Nashville and Petersburg. 
| Washington was once more at Cambridge, 
'and the old struggle of the provincials was 
crowned by the defense of the Union, the 
uprising of the nation, and the downfall of 
slavery. But the soldier who represents 
the war is the judge who is the mouth- 
piece of law and the guardian of peace. 
Bunker Hill meant peace, and its echoes 
mean it now. The old Continentals there 
stood up for local liberty as well as for gen- 
eral order, and that local liberty we ‘are to 
have throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. The ilag that waves over North 
and South and East and West carries pro- 
tection in its Stars and Stripes; and New 
Orleans and Charleston are to have the 
rights of American citizenship and the de- 
fense of the Constitution and the laws as 
|}much as Boston or New York or Chicago. 
| Let us have peace, in the full sense of the 
| word, and, after this hundred years of anal- 
ysis and antagonism, let us try to put all 
| good things and good people together, and 
make the new age that is now beginning a 
jubilee to our country and mankind. Let 
the Christ Church steeple salute the battle 
obelisk with good cheer, and welcome the 
fair and square and high manhood which 
it represents into its true relations with 
the affairs of government and society, and 
with the gospel and kingdom of God. The 
old guns said to despotism, “‘ No, we won’t.” 
Then that plucky negative can only be set 
aside when the church chimes, that seem to 
say, “ Yes, you will,” call the people to a loy- 
alty that is free as well as reverent, and to 
a faith humane as well as godly, that shall 
bless us beyond our thought or dream. 

















THE SENTINEL. 


He paces round the fortress wall 
For hours and hours together; 

Afar his ringing footsteps fall. 
Through wild and wintry weather 

He paces round the fortress wall 
Hours and hours together. 


So Love doth guard the loving heart 
For years and years together ; 

Grief can not stay nor anger start, 
Whatever be life’s weather. 

So Love doth guard the loving heart 
Years and years together. 





| 
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AGE IN EUROPE, 


By CHARLES RAU. 


ENTRANCE TO THE HOULEFELS CAVE, WURTEMBERG, 


IV.—THE TROGLODYTES.— Continued.) 

fy stations of the reindeer period in 

France are not confined to the valley 
of the Véztre, many others having been dis- 
covered in different parts of that country ; 
but as we can not attempt any thing like 
completeness in these pages, we have se- 
lected as the subject of the preceding ar- 
ticle that group which is considered the 
most interesting on account of the impor- 
tant facts resulting from its exploration. 
A few words, however, must be devoted to 
the cave of Bruniquel, situated on the left 
bank of the river Aveyron, in the Depart- 
ment of the Tarn-et-Garonne, and not far 
from Montauban. This cave, explored by 
its owner, the Vicomte de Lastic, proved 
exceedingly rich in animal remains and 
manufactured objects, which lay beneath a 
crust of stalagmite. Flint flakes, nuclei, and 
implements abounded, and about a hundred 
barbed harpoon-heads of horn were found, 
many of them ornamented with designs of 
animals. There occurred also bone needles 
and pins, and portions of implements made 
of the tusks of the mammoth. Pottery was 
totally wanting in this cave, as it was in 
those which have thus far been described. 
The people who lived in Southern France 
during the reindeer period apparently yet 
lacked the knowledge of forming vessels of 
clay. Remains of the reindeer were very 


| numerous, representing, according to Pro- 
| fessor Owen, more than a thousand indi- 
viduals, while those of the horse amounted 
to a hundred. The fauna comprised, gen- 
erally speaking, thirteen species of quadru- 
peds, six of them extinct ; four of birds (sea- 
eagle, falcon, raven, partridge); one species 
of fish (salmon); and sixteen species of At- 
lantic and Mediterranean shells. The pres- 
ence of the marine shells indicates that the 
troglodytes of Bruniquel sometimes visited 
both sea-boards, from which they were not 
very far distant, bringing home the shells 
they had gathered there. Lastly, there 
must be mentioned among the remains ob- 
tained from this station a number of frag- 
ments of human skulls and other bones, 
which were found below the stalagmite of 
the cave. 

The reindeer was not wanting in Germany 
during the period under consideration. As 
far as known, the range of this animal in 
Europe extended from the Baltic provinces 
of Russia to the foot of the Pyrenees; how 
far it wandered in a more southern direc- 
tion has not yet fully been ascertained. 
Reindeer remains, especially antlers, have 
often occurred in Mecklenburg, where they 
were found in peat bogs, during the ciain- 
ing of ponds and the construction of high- 
roads, and in the course of labors of similar 
nature. But these discoveries merely proved 
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that the animal lived at one time in the | 
north of Germany, and had no reference to 


its co-existence with man.* Of late years, 
however, several stations, analogous to those | 
of France, have been discovered in Wiirtem- 
berg, and have been explored and described 
by Dr. Osear Fraas, of Stuttgart. 

The station 


character, and therefore deserves a short no- 
tice in this article. In the year 1865 the 


owner of a mill in that neighborhood caused | 


the digging of a long and deep trench, in 
order to supply his mill-race with water, 
having been deprived of that necessary ele- 
ment by the draining of a neighboring pond. 
The fosse cut through a mass of gravel, evi- 
dently brought there by glacial action, and 
forming at this place a depression or hollow, 
which contained a deposit of relics, present- 
ly to be described. This deposit, it must be 
understood, occurred, as far as we can judge 
from the profile drawing before us, about 
twelve feet below the surface of the soil, 
being covered by a layer of calcareous tafa 
from four to five feet thick, upon which rest- 
ed a bed of peat of still greater thickness. 
The hollow containing the relics, of course, 
was open at the time when men left there 
the traces of their presence, which were 
gradually buried by the deposits of carbon- 
ate of lime and vegetable matter just men- 
tioned, to come to light again, ages after- 
ward, almost in the shape of a geological for- 
mation. The relic bed consisted of broken 
bones of animals, charcoal, ashes, blackened 
hearth-stones, flint implements, and various 


manufactures of reindeer horn, the whole | 


enveloped by fine sand, and, strange enough, 
by moss of a dark brown color, and, owing | 
to its constant contact with percolating wa- 
ter, in such an excellent state of preserva- | 
tion that Professor Schimper, of Strassburg, | 
an authority on mosses, had no difficulty in 
recognizing the different species. 
them flourish any longer in the plains of 
Germany, but they are still found in Alpine 
regions near or above the snow- -line, and | 
in Norway, Lapland, Spitzbergen, Labrador, 
and Greenland. “There can be no doubt,” 
says Fraas, “that mosses are much surer 
tests in determining the character of a cli- 


mate than the movable animal world which | 


is not fettered to the soil. Mosses are much 
more affected by changes in the tempera- 
ture, by liumidity, and other atmospheric 
agents, than quadrupeds, and the value of 
these vegetable remains in their bearing on 


the antiquity of the deposit should not be | 


undervalued.” 





* Ceesar’s remarks concerning a one-horned animal 


living, as he says, in Germany have been thought to | 
His description, it is true, an- | 


refer to the reindeer. 
swers in some respects; yet it is not quite certain, 
after all, whether he really alludes to that animal. 


at Schussenried, near Ra- | 
vensburg, in the above-named kingdom, is | 
of great interest on account of its peculiar | 


None of | 
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The locality was, to all appearance, a 
_ camping place where the ancient inhabit- 
| ants cooked their meals and manufactured 
implements, and not merely a place set 
apart, as Dr. Fraas seems to think, to receive 
| all sorts of refuse. Primitive man made no 
such nice distinctions, but left things where 
he dropped them. The presence of ashes, 
charcoal, and hearth-stones blackened by 
fire indicates that the spot was inhabited, 
| periodically at least, by the ancient Suabi- 
an huntsmen. Perfectly in keeping with 
the Northern character of the moss was the 
|fauna of Schussenried. The reindeer evi- 
dently formed the chief object of the chase, 
being represented by several hundred indi- 
viduals at this station. We further have 
to mention the glutton, and two species of 
fox no longer to be found in Germany, but 
confined to high latitudes. The presence 
of a small kind of ox, of a large-headed 
horse, the brown bear, wolf, and hare, would 
furnish no additional evidence of a severe 
climate, while the wild swan, which was a 
favorite game of the Schussenried hunters, 
points again to such a state of temperature. 
This swan, which now visits Wiirtemberg 
merely as a bird of passage, and falls so rare- 
ly a victim to the sportsman that the kill- 
ing of one is reported in the newspapers, 
seems to have been an inhabitant of that 
region during the period under notice. All 
these animals were eaten by the ancient 
people, who likewise broke the skulls and 
bones to secure their contents. This was 
done by means of round pebbles about the 
size of a fist, and bearing the marks of their 
use, which are also visible on the bones. 
Such primitive hammers occurred in great 
abundance. No remains of the dog were 
found, nor bones showing the traces of hay- 
| ing been gnawed by that animal: these men 
| probably possessed no domesticated animals 
| of any kind. Nota single fragment of pot- 
| tery occurred among the rubbish, and hence 
it may be inferred that the reindeer hunters 
were yet unacquainted with the fabrication 
of earthenware. Like the troglodytes of the 
Dordogne, they made an extensive use of 
| the antlers of the reindeer, fashioning them 
|into weapons and tools which, being more 
| or less similar to those already described, 
| need not be specialized in this place. Even 
the pierced baton-like articles were present, 
though not embellished with designs of an- 
|imals, like those of the cave-men of the 
| Vézere. As for the numerous articles of 
| flint found at the Schussenried station we 
|can not make any statements, no drawings 
or precise descriptions of these objects be- 
|ing given in the account of Dr. Fraas, from 
‘which our data are extracted. None of 
them, however, were polished. 

Dr. Fraas has explored several Suabian 
/caves in which remains of extinct animals 
| and of the reindeer occurred associated with 
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IMPLEMENT MADE OF THE JAW OF A OAVE-BEAR (NEARLY HALF SIZE).—HOHLEFELS OAVE. 


objects wrought by man. We will give 
some account of the remarkable cave in the 
Hohlefels, or “hollow rock,” in the roman- 
tic valley of the small river Ach, near Blau- 
beuren. This station is not a rock-shelter 
or grotto, but a real cave, about a hundred 
feet high, and, including some lateral gal- 
leries, nearly of the same length and width. 
The entrance, situated ten feet above the 
brook, is eighty feet long, and sufficiently 
high to render access easy. The natural 
adit being somewhat crooked, no light pen- 
etrates into the cave, which therefore served 
as the refuge of a multitude of bats. These 
nocturnal creatures hung in clusters from 
the vaulted roof, and their whispering was 
the only sound heard in this lonely place. 
Years ago the cave had been visited at times 
by an old itinerant dealer in petrifacts, who 
hunted there for fossil bears’ teeth, many 
of which are still preserved in the collec- 
tions of Wiirtemberg. He marked his spec- 
imens as being derived from a cave near 
Blaubeuren, yet he never told the purchas- 
ers in what cave he had found them, and 
died without revealing his secret. Long 
afterward the Hohlefels cave was identified 
as the locality where the old man had ob- 
tained the fossil teeth. Though the floor 
and walls of the cave are always wet, there 
is no trickling water that could cause the 
formation of stalactite properly so called, 
thin layers of friable matter being the only 
salcareous deposits at this place. 

When Dr. Fraas commenced his opera- 
tions in the fall of 1870, he was under the 
impression of examining one of those an- 
cient dens of bears so frequent in Germany, 
and flattered himself with the hope of find- 
ing soon the skulls of bears and their com- 
plete extremities. Though he exhumed at 
the outset bones of the reindeer and rhi- 
noceros, he still clung to his first view, 
supposing these remains had been dragged 
into the cave by bears. Shortly afterward, 
however, he came, to his surprise, upon ob- 
jects unmistakably fashioned by man, such 
as pierced horse teeth, worked reindeer horn, 
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small pieces of pottery, and flint flakes, and 
it became now evident that this cave was 
not merely a den of bears, but a primitive 
human habitation belonging to a period 
of remotest antiquity. This circumstance 
heightened the importance of the explora- 
tion, which was now carried on with the 
greatest minuteness. After having removed 
a superficial layer of black mould intermin- 
gled with charcoal, Dr. Fraas reached a bed 
of wet yellow loam or clay, in which he 
caused a long and broad trench to be dug. 
This loam, which formed the “ archeologic- 
al stratum,” that is, the matrix containing 
relics, was examined to a depth of twelve or 
thirteen feet, beyond which it still reached 
farther downward, though yielding no lon- 
ger remains in sufficient number to warrant 
further digging. 

The principal game of those Suabian hunt- 
ers evidently was the bear, which furnished 
not only meat and marrow, but also in his 
dense fur the clothing that enabled his hu- 
man destroyers to withstand the rigor of a 
low temperature. The remains of several 
species of bears were found in this cave, but 
those of the cave-bear (Ursus speleus) oc- 
eurredin greatest abundance. Their skulls 
had been broken for removing the brain, 
and hence Dr. Fraas was unable to obtain a 
single entire bear’s skull in this cave. The 
Suabian troglodytes made a curious use of 
the lower jaws of these animals. They 


| broke or cut them in two halves, and fur- 


ther modified them by the removal of some 
portions, thus producing implements which 
doubtless were employed like hatchets in 
skinning and dismembering the killed ani- 
mals. Many of the bones found in the Hoh- 
lefels cave show the deep impressions left 
by the sharp corner teeth of these transform- 
ed bears’ jaws. The occurrence of a single 
jaw thus prepared would furnish no evi- 
dence of such a use; but as many specimens 
trimmed in the same way have been found 
at this place, there can be no doubt as to 
their application as implements or as weap- 


| ons, even if there were no corroboration in 








REINDEER SKULL TRANSFORMED INTO A VESSEL (NEARLY 
HALF SIZE). —HOHLEFELS OAVE. 


the fact that corresponding tools have oc- 
curred in French caves and elsewhere. Prim- 
itive man, restricted as he was in his re- 
sources, necessarily hit, independently of 
place, upon the same expedients to satisfy 
his simple wants. 

The reindeer was represented in this cave 
by about sixty individuals, mostly young an- 
imals. The men of the Hohlefels made its 
compact horns into points, apparently ar- 
row-heads, and into piercing tools, serving 
as needles in the manufacture of skin gar- 
ments. These representatives of needles are 
not provided with eyes like the well-formed 
articles of the same class in the caves of the 
Vézere, but simply consist of pointed rods 
scraped into shape with a sharp-edged flint. 
Reindeer skulls were sometimes converted 
by these cave-men into dippers or drinking 
cups, the manufacture of which required but 
a series of blows with the hatchet of bear’s 
jaw, by which the superfluous portions were 
removed. Yet, notwithstanding this rude 
labor, the primitive vessels produced by it 
are not badly made, showing that a cer- 
tain sense of neatness is inherent in man, 
and manifests itself even in a very low stage 
of his existence. 

Next in frequency to the reindeer was the 
wild horse, a small race, with a large head 








AMULETS FROM THE HOHLEFELS OAVE (HALF SIZE), 


1. Pierced tooth of a horse. 
wild-cat. 


2. Pierced jaw of a 
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and slender limbs, not unlike the pony of 


/our days. The troglodytes used to pierce 
|the incisors of this animal at the root, not 
| by a regular drilling process, but in some 
other rough way, as shown in the annexed 
drawing. Drilled teeth of wild animals, it 
is well known, are often worn as trophies 
of the chase by savage hunters, and in such 
sases are indicative of personal valor and 
| success. In accordance with this principle, it 
would have been more becoming if the hunt- 
ers of the Hohlefels cave, instead of wearing 
the teeth of the comparatively timid horse, 
had decorated themselves with those of the 
great bear or the lion as tokens of their vic- 
tories over these dangerous beasts. Yet no 
pierced teeth of such animals have been dis- 
covered in the cave, those of the horse be- 
ing exclusively treated in thismanner. Dr. 
Fraas therefore regards, with justness, as we 
think, the pierced horse teeth as amulets, 
which were worn from some superstitious 
/motive, and he draws attention to the pe- 
|culiar esteem in which, according to Taci- 
tus, horses were held among the ancient 
Germans. “The well-known superstition,” 
says this valued author, “which in other 
countries consults the flight and notes of 
birds, is also established in Germany; but 
to receive intimation of future events from 
| horses is the peculiar credulity of the coun- 
|try. For this purpose a number of milk- 
| white steeds, unprofaned by mortal labor, 
|are constantly maintained at the public ex- 
| pense, and placed to pasture in the religious 
| groves. When occasion requires, they are 
| harnessed to a sacred chariot, and the priest, 
accompanied by the king or chief of the 
state, attends to watch the motions and the 
neighing of the horses. No other mode of 
augury is received with such implicit faith 
by the people, the nobility, and the priest- 
hood. The horses upon these solemn occa- 
sions are supposed to be the organs of the 
gods, and the priests their favored inter- 
preters.” Dr. Fraas also refers to the cus- 
tom still prevailing among the German peas- 
antry of nailing horseshoes to the doors of 
stables and barns as a protection against 
witchcraft. The reader will remember what 
Lartet and Christy say concerning the fre- 
quency of delineations of the horse in the 
stations of the Dordogne, and the impor- 
tance attached to that animal by the an- 
cient hunters of the Aquitanian district. 

To judge from the number of remains of 
the bear, reindeer, and horse, these animals 
were chiefly hunted by the troglodytes, 
bones of other quadrupeds being far less 
frequent in the Hohlefels cave, as, for in- 
stance, those of the urus and another bovine 
species of small size, perhaps the musk-ox, 
and of the mammoth, rhinoceros, wolf, fox, 
antelope, otter, and a kind of hog not yet 
identified. The cave-lion was represented 
by a much-injured lower jaw and a few oth- 
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er bones, which indicated an animal greatly 


superior in size to a full-grown African lion. 


“ How this terrible cat succumbed to man,” 
says Fraas, “ is certainly a mystery.” The 
other felines of this cave were the lynx and 
the wild-cat. The first-named carnivore be- 
came extinct in Wiirtemberg not many years 
ago, the last one having been killed in 1846. 
The wild-cat still survives in that kingdom. 
It is worthy of remark that a number of 
lower jaws of the wild-cat found in the 
Hohlefels and other Suabian caves were 
pierced for suspension at the broader ex- 
tremity, a circumstance illustrative, as in 
the case of the pierced horse teeth, of some 
strange belief among the troglodytes. Re- 
mains of the hare are exceedingly scarce. 
Was this animal, owing to a superstitious 
prejudice, rejeeted as food by the ancient 
Suabian hunters, as it is even now by the 
Laplanders and other Northern populations 
who are generally not very choice in the 
means of satisfying their hunger? We shall 
have occasion to refer again to this appar- 
ent repugnance to the hare among the 
primitive populations in other parts of Eu- 
rope. 
pronounced the hare unclean, and the an- 
cient Britons, according to Cesar, abstained 
from eating its flesh. We draw particular 
attention to the absence of remains of the 
dog and of any other domestic animal in the 
deposit of the cave. The number of bones 
of wild swans, geese, and ducks indicates 
that these birds were much hunted by the 
‘ave-men, who, it seems, did not disdain 
even the smaller species of the feathered 
tribe. There occurred in the cave some hu- 
man bones bearing the unmistakable traces 
of having been gnawed by wild beasts, 
doubtless by bears. “Such distinct evi- 
dence of the work of the carnivores,” says 
Dr. Fraas, “would lead to the conclusion 
that there were times when the bear was 


the sole master of this retreat, into which | 


he dragged his victims—men, horses, oxen 
—in order to tear them or to gnaw their 
bones.” Man, it may be assumed, often 
became the prey of those terrible beasts, 
among which he had to carry on his struggle 
for existence. 

Allusion having been made to the imple- 
ments of reimdeer horn which were found 
associated with the animal remains in this 
pave, little more need be said about them. 
The drawings given by Dr. Fraas represent, 
with the exception of handle-shaped blunt 
articles, evidently used in skinning animals, 
and of piercers, hardly any well-defined tools 
or weapons, and unless we adopt the view 
that the troglodytes possessed better imple- 
ments, which they took care not to mingle 
with the rubbish, they must be considered 
as rather deficient in mechanical skill, and 
far inferior in that respect to the reindeer 
hunters of the Dordogne. The stone arti- 


The Mosaic law, it is well known, | 
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cles found-in the cave are mere flakes split 
from blocks of jurassic flint occurring in 
the neighborhood, and in no way altered or 
brought to a definite shape by the process 
of chipping. They were evidently the sim- 
ple tools employed for fashioning the arti- 
cles of horn and bone. Though heavier 
stone implements have got been met in the 
cave, it is obvious that its ancient inhabit- 
ants could not have dispensed with them, 
and their absence may be merely accidental. 
Indeed, Dr. Fraas mentions among the dis- 
covered objects a reindeer skull from which 
the antlers had been detached by means of 
a sharp heavy stone, probably a hatchet, 
the strokes of which are plainly visible. It 
appears somewhat strange that these ex- 
ceedingly primitive people were acquainted 


| with the manufacture of pottery —a fact 








proved by small fragments of vessels which 
Dr. Fraas found commingled with the ani- 
mal remains and objects shaped by the hand 
ofman. According to his express statement, 
the digging operations were carried on in a 
part of the cave that never had been dis- 
turbed, and the small pieces of earthenware, 
consequently, must be considered as coeval 
with the other relics, The sherds them- 
selves, consisting of hardened clay mixed 
with sand, were too small for allowing any 
conjecture as to the form of the vessels when 
in a perfect state. 

Recent explorations in Poland have shown 
that the primitive inhabitants of that coun- 
try were rude hunters and troglodytes like 
the tribes occupying, as we have seen, the 
more western districts of Europe. Not long 
ago a cavern, situated in a valley three 
leagues distant from Cracow, was examined 
by Count Zawisza, who discovered there 


numerous remains of animals, partly be-' 


longing to extinct species, and, in addition, 
the unmistakable evidences of the former 
presence of man. The cave, which occurs 
in jurassic rock, is about forty-three feet 
wide and sixty-two deep, branching off at 
its farthest end into two lateral galleries, re- 
spectively forty-six and nineteen feet long. 
No water penetrates into the cave, where, 
consequently, stalagmitic formations are 
not met. Having dug through the upper 
part of the floor, which consisted of vege- 
table earth, mould, and débris, the explorer 
came upon ashes (indicative of a hearth), 
flint implements, and split bones of the 
reindeer, cave - bear, horse, elk, and other 
quadrupeds. At a greater depth the flint 
implements were of larger size, and there 
appeared broken bones of the mammoth, to- 
gether with molars and a small tusk of that 
animal; also an amulet or ornament of ivo- 
ry, and perforated teeth of the cave-bear, 
wolf, fox, stag, and elk. The accumulations 
forming the hearth reached to a depth of 
four feet, and exhibited no marked stratifi- 
cation. In the larger gallery were found 
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elk, a large tusk and other remains of the 
mammoth, and numerous instruments of 
flint, but no traces of a hearth. This place 
seems to have been used as a sort of ossuary 
by the troglodytes. 
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many bones and horns of the reindeer and| which lay among chipped implements 


The smaller gallery, | 


which is very narrow and low, has not been | 


carefully examined- 


those from the Dordogne caves were obtain- 
ed, and the frequent occurrence of nuclei 


of 
flint. 

Quite extensive cave researches lately 
have been made in Belgium, at the expense 
of the government, by M. Edward Dupont, 
the worthy successor of Dr. Schmerling, 
whose important labors were brought to 


| the reader’s notice in a preceding article. 
During the excavations nearly two thou- | 
sand chipped flint implements resembling | 


M. Dupont’s explorations comprised a great 
number of caverns situated in the valley of 


| the river Lesse, a tributary of the Meuse, 


proved that instruments had been made in | 


the cave. The flint employed by the trog- 
lodytes is identical with the kind occurring 
in large nodules in the jurassic formations 
of the neighborhood. 
sence of broken pottery in the rubbish of 
the cave it may be inferred that its ancient 
inhabitants were unacquainted with the 
manufacture of clay vessels. 

Among the animal remains obtained in 
this cave we mention first those of the mam- 


moth, consisting of tusks, molars, several | 


shin-bones, a pelvis, and various other por- 
tions of skeletons, which belonged to three 
individuals. Bones of the brown bear, au- 
rocns, stag, roe, and wild boar were rare, but 
very numerous those of the cave-bear, rein- 
deer, elk, and a horse of large size. The wolf, 
common fox, arctic fox, hare, badger, squir- 
rel, mouse, goose, and a wading bird (repre- 
sented by an artificially notched bone) com- 
plete the fauna of this primitive resort of 
man. The fact that the dog is not enumer- 
ated in the list can not surprise the reader, 
who is aware of the absence of its remains 
in corresponding cave deposits of Southern 
France and Wiirtemberg. This animal, as 
will be seen, became attached to man at a 
later period of the Stone Age. Dr. Fraas, 
to whom the animal remains of this locali- 
ty had been submitted for examination by 


and more than half of them have furnish- 
ed unmistakable traces of prehistoric man. 
These caves contain, in descending order, 
beds of brick-earth with angular pebbles, 


| and stratified clay with coarse gravel, cor- 


From the total ab- | 





Count Zawisza, noticed that the Polish cave- | 
men, like those of Suabia, were in the habit | 


of utilizing the lower jaw of the cave-bear 
by transforming it into a rude kind of hatch- 
et to be used for dismembering game, or as 
a weapon when occasion required. A few 
human bones were discovered among the 
rubbish ; but these, as well as the bones of 
the wild boar, roe, and goose, have, accord- 
ing to Dr. Fraas, a more recent appearance 
than the rest of the remains, and may have 
been brought to the cave by animals of prey, 
such as wolves and foxes, at a period sub- 
sequent to its occupation by the ancient 
hunters. 

A second cave, in the neighborhood of that 
just described, has been explored by Count 
Zawisza. This cave too had served as an 
abode of man, but apparently in later times, 
as indicated by its fauna—aurochs, horse, 
stag, wild boar, and roe—and by the pres- 
ence of rude hand-made yet ornamented 
pottery, and of a few polished stone axes 





responding, according to M. Dupont, to sim- 
ilar, or rather the same, deposits in the val- 
ley, in which, he thinks, the water reached 
at times a height sufficient to wash its con- 
tents of earthy matter, clay, and gravel into 
the caves, often surprising the troglodytes, 
and compelling them to sudden flight. The 
older strata inclose remains of the mam- 
moth, rhinoceros, and cave-bear, sometimes 
associated with rude flint hatchets, while 
the upper layers are chiefly characterized 
by bones of the reindeer and knife-shaped 
flakes of flint. It remains to be seen wheth- 
er the views of the Belgian savant will be 
generally adopted by European geologists, 
some of whom, we are bound to say, hesi- 
tate to accept his conclusions. 

Want of space prevents us from giving 
a résumé of M. Dupont’s discoveries, which 
would alone furnish sufficient material for 
an extensive article. A few remarks only 
can be offered to the reader. The Belgian 
reindeer hunters, like those of the Dordogne, 
inhabited caves and manufactured their 
tools and weapons of flint, reindeer horn, and 
bone, yet without that degree of skill which 
is displayed in similar works of the French 
troglodytes. As far as we know, nothing 
has been discovered that would indicate an 
artistic tendency, excepting an unintelligi- 
ble drawing on a piece of reindeer horn, and 
two small exceedingly rude statuettes rep- 
resenting squatting human figures without 
arms, all found in a cave called Trou Mag- 
rite. These people subsisted, it seems, en- 
tirely by the chase, the horse, reindeer, cham- 
ois, goat, ox, boar, brown bear; fox, hare, sev- 
eral kinds of birds, and some species of fish 
principally constituting their bill of fare. 
They disposed of the bones of their game in 
the manner now sufficiently familiar to the 
reader. In the cave of Chaleux M. Dupont 
found the teeth of forty horses, and so many 
bones of this animal that a large wagon was 
required to remove them. He collected in 
the same cave twenty-two pounds of scorch- 
ed or roasted bones of the common water- 
rat, which proves that these primitive peo- 
ple contented themselves with such small 
animals when nobler and more substantial 





game was not to be had. Many remains of 
man were discovered by M. Dupont in the 
course of his explorations ; so, for instance, 
in the Trou de la Naulette a lower human 
jaw, supposed to belong to the age of the 
mammoth, and distinguished by a deficient 
development of the chin, “exaggerating,” 
according to M. Dupont, “those points in 
which the most inferior of the living races 
are distinguished from ourselves.” 

The Trou du Frontal is supposed to have 


been a sepulchral place of the reindeer pe- | 
Here were found the bones of sixteen | 


riod. 
human individuals, children and adults, but 
only two skulls in a sufficient state of pres- 
ervation to allow comparisons. These skulls 
are not elongated, but round, and one of 
them is remarkable for an extremely oblique 
position of the teeth—or prognathism—a 
feature considered as characteristic of infe- 
rior races of man. The bones lay mingled 
together in a recess of the cave which was 
originally closed by a stone slab, like the 
burial grotto of Aurignac, and contained also 
a hearth, around which was scattered the 
refuse of meals, probably held in honor of 
the dead. In this cave were found the frag- 


RESTORED EARTHEN VESSEL.—FROM THE TROU DU 
FRONTAL. 


ments of a rude clay vessel which, after its 
restoration, presents the form given in our 
drawing. It has a rounded bottom, and is 
therefore provided with pierced projections 
to facilitate suspension. The occurrence of 
pottery, it should be stated, was not confined 
to the Trou du Frontal, other Belgian sta- 


tions having likewise furnished fragments | 


of earthen vessels. 

The latest, but certainly not the least in- 
teresting, discoveries relating to the reindeer 
epoch were made in Switzerland during the 
year 1874. Two caves in the neighborhood 
of Schaffhausen, one of them near the rail- 
road station of Thayngen, had long been 
known and frequently visited, though never 
with the intention of exploring them, until 
two gentlemen, Messrs. Merk and Joos, were 
seized with the prevailing enthusiasm for 
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and dug into their floors 
in order te ascertain what they contained. 
The exertions of these explorers were re- 
warded by the discovery of two important 
stations of the reindeer period, analogous to 
those with which the reader is acquainted. 
The Thayngen cave, in particular, has yield- 
ed an abundance of animal remains and of 
manufactured objects, affording additional 
means for interpreting man’s mode of life 
during the epoch which we have been at- 
tempting to describe. It is undoubtedly 
one of the most interesting prehistoric re- 
treats as yet discovered in any part of Eu- 
|rope. To judge from the number of remains 
of the reindeer, horse, and Alpine hare, these 
|animals were chiefly hunted by the Swiss 
| cave-men; for, though the classification of 
the bones and teeth is not yet completed, 
\the presence of at least four hundred and 
| thirty hares has been ascertained, while the 
| reindeer remains thus far point to two hun- 
|dred and fifty individuals. The fauna of 
| this locality further comprises the stag, elk, 
| wolf, several kinds of fox (among them the 
| arctic fox), the glutton, brown bear, aurochs, 
|mammoth, rhinoceros, and cave-lion, the 
| last-named three species indicated by rather 
scanty remains. Cave-bear and cave-hyena 
| seem to be wanting. Among the birds white 
| grouse, ducks, and swans predominate, and 
| their bones (which contain no marrow) have 
been left entire; the large bones of quadrn- 
peds, however, invariably appeared in frag- 
| ments, and the pebbles used for breaking 
them were lying among the refuse. It 
should be mentioned that the deposit in the 
cave of Thayngen contained no traces of the 
dog or of other domestic animals, which, as 
the reader knows, are generally missing at 
|the stations of the reindeer period. Had 
they not yet made their appearance in Eu- 
|rope at this epoch? However that may be, 
| we shall meet them hereafter as the associ- 
| ates of the more advanced prehistoric in- 
| habitant of that part of the world. 

| In technical ability the troglodytes of 
| Thayngen were equal, to say the least, to 
the reindeer hunters who have left their 
traces in the caves and rock-shelters of 
Southern France. Like the latter, they em- 
| ployed the antlers of the reindeer as the 
| material of which they manufactured their 
| needles, piercers, and arrow-heads, and these 
tools and weapons are said to be worked 
with an astonishing degree of precision. 
The implements for making them consist- 
ed, as in other corresponding localities, of 
flint flakes, many of which were found im- 
bedded in the floor of the cave. There too 
were met specimens of prehistoric art in the 
shape of representations of animals drawn 
on reindeer horn or on plates of brown coal, 
and even carvings are not wanting. Among 
them a drawing of a zebra-like animal traced 
on horn, and a bone sculpture supposed to 


cave researches, 
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be an imitation of a bovine, are mentioned. 
But the most notable object of this class 
discovered in the Thayngen cave is a de- 
lineation on a broad piece of reindeer horn, | 
representing a reindeer in the act of brows- 
ing. This drawing betokens no small de- | 
gree of skill, and undoubtedly ranks, for the | 
present, as the best of its kind transmitted 
to us from those remote times. The design- 


er evidently was a Landseer among the trog- | 
We place a copy of the drawing | 


lodytes. 
before the reader, who has become acquaint- 
ed with the most remarkable productions 


FIGURE OF A BROWSING REINDEER ENGRAVED ON REINDEER HORN (NATURAL SIZE).—FROM THAYNGEN, 





| of a similar character derived from the sta- 


| to make comparisons. 


RLAND. 


tions of the Dordogne, and is thus enabled 
The representation, 
it will be seen at once, is not a correct one 
in an artistic sense, but nevertheless an ad- 
mirable work, when the circumstances under 
which it originated are taken into consider- 
ation. We received an engraving of the 
| reindeer while engaged in finishing this ar- 
ticle, and so it happens that we conclude 


our brief account of the reindeer period by 
drawing attention to the best specimen of 
| art it has furnished. 


| 








GARTH? 
A Novel. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


By 


CHAPTER IIi. 
KNIGHT-ERRANTRY. 


7 HILE Garth is thus idly engaged, with 
no prospect for an hour or two to come 
of doing any thing of more active interest 
than to apply brush to canvas, we can hard- 
ly be better occupied than in casting a his- 
toric fishing line into the deep lake of the 
past, and catching a few stray facts regard- 
ing the young artist’s childish vicissitudes. 
Captain Brian Urmson, the Revolutionary 
warrior, had nearly reached his seventieth 
year when Garth began the world. Since 
the loss of his daughter Eve, some ten or 
twelve years previous, the captain had led 
a sombre life. But when his favorite son, 
Cuthbert, returned from his travels and set- 
tled at Urmhurst, his gloom lightened; nor 
did Cuthbert’s speedy marriage with Parson 
Graeme’s daughter check this improvement. 
The departure to Europe of Golightley, the 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Junttan Hawrnorne, in the office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 


child of the captain’s second marriage, was 
a further relief, for the grim soldier under- 
stood not the young man’s esthetic tenden- 
cies, neither sympathized with them, and 
there had never been real companionship 
between these two. When, finally, sweet 
young Mrs. Urmson began to grow indolent 
and inactive, when her husband consulted 
her lightest wish with anxious solicitude, 
and when a strange female appeared in the 
house with noiseless foot and undisputed 
sway, the captain became as cheerful an old 
gentleman as any in the county. He would 
sit for hours in his oaken arm-chair beneath 
the shadow of the porch, his stern face soft- 
ened ever and anon with a smile, or, catch- 
ing sight of Mrs. Urmson moving languidly 
and dreamily about, he would hasten up 
with rugged gallantry, begging her to lean 
on his arm or permit him to support her to 
aseat. At other times he would draw Cuth- 
bert and the strange female mysteriously 
aside, and question them in hoarse whispers 
as to how soon they might expect—and 
would it not, ten to one, be a girl—a little 
girl, like Eve, Cuthbert—like my little Eve 














—eh? in a tone half appealing, half exult- 
ant, accompanied by a husky little giggle, 
which sometimes brought tears to Cuth- 
bert’s kind gray eyes. 

No doubt these last days were the happi- | 
est of Captain Brian’s life, which had been 
a vehement and tumultuous one, not un- 
shadowed by suspicion of crime. Happy, 
too, no doubt, for him that he died before 
knowing the issue of his hopes. For one 
night, after a long talk with Cuthbert, dur- 
ing which the old man had opened his heart 
more than he had ever done before on many 
subjects, and had spoken at great length re- 
garding his two marriages, and about the 
lost Eve, he went with a heavy step to his 
room, and the next morning was found on 
the floor beside his bed, in a kneeling posi- 
tion, dead. So far as was known, it had 
never been his habit to pray, and it is not 
impossible that death may have come up 
with him in his first effort heavenward, mer- 
cifully unwilling to let so rare an opporiu- 
nity pass unimproved. 

It was on the afternoon of this same day 
that Garth was born. The midwife, with an 


independence of the traditions of her order | 


such as does credit alike to her discernment 


and her originality, at once pronounced him 


the image not of his father or mother, but 
of his grandfather. This opinion was after- 
ward confirmed by the judgment of persons 
wise in such matters; and most of all by 
Garth himself, who, as he advanced from an 
infant jelly to the solider flesh and blood of 
babyhood, showed ever more unmistakably 
the embryo form and features of the deceased 
warrior. 

Minister Graeme, the gigantic pastor and 
patriarch of the district, and descendant 
of that Puritan divine who had accompa- 
nied Neil Urmson from England—Minister 
Graeme, who had married the captain twice, 
besides burying him, and who, having mar- 
ried his own daughter Martha to Cuthbert, 
had added to his good offices by performing 
baptism on their son—this good man was 
now a frequent caller at Urmhurst, and sat 
in council with the young husband and wife, 
giving them the benefit of his vast experi- 
ence and enormous wisdom on many sub- 
jects, but generally with a bearing upon 
the character and education of little Garth. 

“ He’s the genuine old Urmson again—no 
mistake about that!” rumbled the old gen- 


tleman, in his bass voice, after a chuckling | 


inspection of the small red-faced personage 
who sat on his mother’s knee. “Not a bit 
like you, son-in-law. I recollect, when you 


were born, folks said the old Urmson type | 


was dying out, that Captain Brian was the 
last of them. But not a bit of it! Your 


brother Golightley, some folks thought, was | 


going to be one of them. He had the cleft 
in his chin, to be sure, but not the eye, not 
the skull, and as to the figure, not a sign 
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of it. Ah, the captain should have seen 
this little fellow before he died; twelve 
hours longer would have done it—think of 
that! But the Lord knoweth best—there’s 
no mistake about that.” 

“Is Garth so very much like his grand- 


| father ?” asked quiet Mrs. Urmson. 


“There was jealousy in that question: 
she wants him to resemble me, with my 
pointed beak, and bald forehead, and con- 
sumptive tendency —don’t you, Cotton ?”’ 
said Cuthbert, smiling. Her name was 
Martha, but her husband, in recognition of 
her skill and diligence with the darning and 
knitting needles, dubbed her Cotton Martha, 
and, diminutively, Cotton. 

“T would like him to have your eyes, at 
any rate,” returned she. And indeed Cuth- 


| bert had the pleasantest, kindest gray eyes 


in the world: and his other features kept 
them well in countenance ; for his aquiline 
nose was beautifully shaped, with a partic- 


| ularly delicate point, which he was in the 
| habit of stroking with the tip of his forefin- 


ger in mischievous moments; and his mouth, 
though there was sometimes a good deal of 
genial satire in its curve, was always in sym- 
pathy with his eyes. 

“He’s the image of him,” rumbled in the 


| ponderous tones of the gigantic pastor, ig- 
| noring this minor prattle of the young mar- 
| ried people, and taking up the original ques- 


| tion, “and of his great-great- grandfather, 


| and of his great-great-grandfather’s father 


before him—that’s old Captain Neil himself. 
| Why, Mattie girl, I recollect how my father 
| (who died only thirty years ago, at over a 
| hundred)—I recollect his telling Brian in 
| my hearing (we were both lads at the time), 
|often and often, that Brian’s grandfather, 
| Ralph, was as like him as two hymn-books. 
| My father knew Ralph Urmson well in his 
younger days—about a hundred and twen- 
| ty years back; and he used to say that ev- 
|ery body called him his father’s own son. 
But Ralph was a sad dog; and folks feared 
{him more than his father, and liked him 
|less. He had only one friend, it was said, 
| and was believed to have killed him in some 
| mad quarrel or other. And for that matter, 
| there used to be a saying that every Urmson 
| would kill the man he loved best.” 
“Father!” exclaimed Martha, reproach- 
| fully. 
| “Hand me down that big pistol from 
over the fire-place in the chamber, my dear,” 
said Cuthbert: “I shall shoot both Garth 
and your father, for fear of making some 
mistake between them.” 
“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the stentorian 
minister. ‘No, no, son-in-law, you're not 
the kind of Urmson the saying applies to; 
but as for your boy there, I wouldn’t an- 
swer for him; you must look sharp after 
him, Mattie girl. Ha! ha! ha! Well, but 
ithere’s something in it, after all. There 
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was Neil, you know, to begin with; then| of clothes, which, ten to one, would have 

Ralph; after Ralph—let me see—there suited somebody else better.” 

wasn’t an out-and-out Urmson after Ralph} “A good way you have of putting things!” 

until your father was born; and it would be | growled the minister. 

hard to tell who his best friend was. Per- | “He thinks,” continued Cuthbert, gently 

adventure they met during the Revolution | fingering his nose tip, “ that spirit and mat- 
but there, forgive me, boy: no one thought | ter, having been so unfortunate as to run 

better of your dear father than I did. We foul of each other, are making a very awk- 


were boys together.” 

Cuthbert had only looked a little graver 
than usual, and he presently said, 

“T have heard of the saying before; and, 


| ward job of their enforced companionship. 
| This is why he sees no connection between 
his twenty stone and his rejection of ration- 
al arguments; and this it is which embold- 








if I remember right, it was with that very | ens him to tell you that Garth’s looking like 
same old pistol over the fire-place, which his ancestors may have nothing to do with 
Captain Neil brought from England, and | his being like them.” 

Captain Brian carried through the Revolu-| “’Ou muzzer’s pet,” said Mrs. Urmson. 
tion, that these several tragedies were con-| Mr. Urmson arched one eyebrow after a 
summated. I wonder whether it be loaded | fashion peculiar to himself, and went on: 
now ?” “For my part, I rejoice that the Urmson 

Sweet Cotton Martha shuddered and_/| soil has lain fallow in my generation, in or- 
clasped Master Garth to her bosom, thereby | der to produce so strongly flavored a crop 
awakening the young gentleman from the | in the next one. I not only think that Garth 
nap he had been enjoying during the con-/| is the image of his ancestors, but I hope as 
versation. To be awake, in his philoso-| much as I believe that his leading traits of 
phy, was to be hungry; and he accordingly | character are like theirs; that he has the 
proceeded to seek, with impatient and im-| same imperious will, the same pugnacity and 
perious cries, the bounteous source of all} vehemence, the same fierce and violent tem- 
his nourishment and consequent happiness. | per. I hope he has in him all the evil tend- 
Having presently attained it, he blissfully | encies peculiar to the Urmsons, in the stron- 
subsided into the enjoyment of his sensa-| gest form.” 
tions, and the talk went on. These latter words, and the altered tone 

“ Don’t you fret your little heart, Mattie,” | in which they were spoken, startled both 
said Mr. Graeme, in answer to the somewhat | of Cuthbert’s hearers.. Martha, always ret- 
disturbed expression which still dwelt on | icent and undemonstrative, fixed her eyes 
his daughter’s ordinarily serene face. “It| on his face with a look between doubt and 
was but a jest. If he looked twice as much | consternation. The minister turned him- 
an Urmson as he does, the Lord has given| self in his seat and bellowed out, “What 
him a soul of his own—and a good mother, | d’ye mean, Cuthbert? Are you crazy ?” 
though I say it.” | After a pause Cuthbert said: “A family 

“Cotton, my dear, do not allow your just | may be considered a man of larger and lon- 
anxieties to be cajoled by any such soph-/| ger growth, of character vastly more rich, 
istry,” interposed Cuthbert. ‘ When I was} complex, and pregnant, but of no less dis- 
a little boy your father taught me my les- | tinct an individuality than ordinary men’s. 
sons, and I had a good chance then to find | The family is young, grows up, and prospers 
him out. He is not a bad man, socially and | or dies; its years are generations, each with 
humanly speaking, but his metaphysics and | its event and experience, inevitably bearing 
philosophy are not what they might be. In| on the future. In the fullness of time comes 
those early days I frequently argued with | a year when all the evil of the old Adam is 
him, and exposed his fallacies; but as fast | arrayed against so much of the divine good- 
as I converted him at one end he relaxed at | ness as from age to age has been able to 
the other; there is no producing any perma- | force its way out through the crust of the 
nent impression on a man seven feet high| human nature. Then the great decisive 
and weighing twenty stone.” battle is lost and won.” 

“Haw! haw! haw! and what has that | ae I knew you were a heretic before,” grum- 
to do with it, ’'d like to know ?” demanded | bled old Mr. Graeme ; “ you’ve been one ever 
the venerable stentor. since you could speak. But it’s a new her- 

“You see, my dear, he doesn’t know. He} esy to wish evil'to our own children, and I 
has never read Dr. Combe’s phrenology, but | don’t see what this talk has to do with it.” 
is ready to pronounce it humbug at a ven- “Well, let me have my heresy out. When 
ture. He thinks that body and soul have | a man has in him the making of a fine devil, 
no necessary and intimate connection, but) if is a sign of his high angelic possibilities— 
have come together in a wholly accidental | angels not being directly put together of 
and illogical manner; in short, that any soul good qualities, but barely saved after a des- 


may jump into any body it happens to come! perate struggle from their natural devil- 
across, just as the body may afterward go) ishness. The peculiarity of this struggle 


to a shop and jump into a ready-made suit | against Adam is that both sides must of 











necessity use the same weapons; and be 


the weapons strong or feeble, the chances 
must ever be, in so far, equal for every hu- 
man being. As for the power and skill that 
wield them on the angelic part, these, of 
course, can only be divine, and vary as the | 
person.” 
“What weapons do you mean, dear ?” ask- | 
ed gentle Martha. 
“T mean the faculties and the passions | 
f the mind and heart, which are potent for | 
rood as for evil. Now our Urmson Adam is | 
» very stubborn fellow; but since there od 
no record in our history of any Urmson who 


was utterly and unrestrainedly wicked, we | 
may infer that the decisive battle has not 
yet come off, and that there is still a chance 
to vindicate the angel. He in whom the 
struggle takes place must be thorough Urm- 
son—a compendium of the race—no diluted 
inglorious semi-alien like myself. The ug- 
lier and more determined a foe he makes 
himself, the better worth conquering, and 
the happier the victory—if it fall on the 
angelic side. Does it show me an unnatu- 
ral father, my little Cotton, that I pray this 
good destiny may be our son’s? I wish him 
evil in his nature that he may build up a 
lofty character.” 

Probably no explanation could have been 
so lame as not to win Cotton’s approval of her 
husband; and accordingly she now smiled 
forgivingly upon him, while two tears roll- 
ed down her comely face and dropped on 
the plump cheek of the unconscious baby. 
Meanwhile the large pastor was scratching 
his head (on which the white hair grew as 
thick and bristly as in the heyday of youth), 
knitting his brows, and growling to himself. 

“You're a queer fellow, son-in-law, and 
you have queer ideas—no mistake about 
that!” he remarked at length. “ Well, al- 
lowing for your heresy, which you'll out- 
grow, I hope, there may be something in 
your idea, though you expressed it badly. 
Humph! So it takes a devil to make an 
angel? Maybe so; but though you're as 
poor a show for a devil as any man I know, 
I won’t say but if all Urmsons had been like 
you it had been better for them.” With 
this enigmatic statement, the Reverend Mr. 
Graeme upheaved his towering form from 
his seat in the oaken porch, where the dis- 
cussion had passed; and having kissed the 
mother and child and grasped the father’s 
hand, he swung off through the late August 
afternoon, carrying well his seventy years. 
The little family stood watching him till he 
was hidden by the westward forest, and 
then, with a lingering glance at hazy Wa- | 
beno, entered the house in great tranquilli- 
ty of spirit. 

Despite the presages of a momentous des- 
tiny, the baby Garth acted as though eat- 
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ly. One of his earlier exploits was to cry 
for the American flag which his grandfather 
had brought home from the wars, and which 
was festooned over the fire-place in the nurs- 
ery. For some time his longings were not 
understood; but his inarticulate demands 
continuing day after day, with increasing 
explosions of resentful wrath, his mother, at 
her wits’ end, finally pulled down the histor- 
ic bunting, more in despair than hope; and 
having carefully shaken the dust of years 
out of its folds, surrendered it to the despot. 
He graciously received it, and seemed to de- 


| sire no better plaything; he clutched at the 


bright colors with his brown little fists, oc- 
casionally emitting sounds of profound ap- 
probation which only ais mother professed 
to understand. The flag was afterward 
draped over the hood of his crib, and ap- 
peared to exercise a most soothing influence 
both on his dreams and his temper. 

Mrs. Urmson always maintained that his 
affection for it was based on a pure love of 
beauty. But the minister, whose interest 
in the young compendium of his race looked 


| forward to different issues, explained it oth- 


erwise. 

“Love of beauty! Ho! ho! ho!” laughed 
he, in scornful thunders. “Do you take 
Garth for a young lady, to be tickled by 
the colors of a ribbon? No, no; he’s no 
such molly-coddle! Garth has his grand- 
father’s spirit—the spirit of Seventy-six, 
that smote the oppressor hip and thigh, 
and made us the greatest nation of the 
arth. Patriotism—that’s it! He loves 
the Stars and Stripes because they’re the 
flag of his country. If it had been the ban- 
ner of England, now, he’d have rent it asun- 
der and cast it into the fire.” 

“In my opinion,” said Cuthbert, “you 
both of you misapprehend the matter, and 
alike do injustice to the profundity of 
Garth’s meaning. The truth is, he recog- 
nizes in the Stars and Stripes the philo- 
sophic law of existence. He perceives the 
inevitable connection of the two emblems, 
and would convey to us his belief that the 
higher ends of life are never to be attained 
without suffering.” 

“T suppose you mean that you’re going 
to flog him to make him a good boy?” re- 
joined the minister. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Urmson. 

“Tf he requests ay assistance in that way, 
I should not feel justified in withholding it: 


| I am his father, and bound to serve him as 


occasion may require until he is able to do 
for himself.” 

“Of course he'll be always begging you 
not to spare the rod,” threw in the ironic 
minister; “it’s a way boys have.” 

“ Seriously,” said Cuthbert, “I shall take 
pains to explain the matter to him. If he 


ing and sleeping were the sole duties of life, | can once be got to see that naughtiness nec- 


and grew strong and wholesome according- 


essarily implies punishment, the great point 
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is gained. Any thing like arbitrary authori- | 
ty would be thrown away on a young gen- | 
tleman of his make: the only way is to 
bring himself to bear against himself—to | 
deliver him over to the keeping of his own 
conscience. I shall encourage him to apply 
to me only in extreme cases; but when he | 
does tell me that he needs a whipping, 4 
shall lay aside personal considerations, and | 
drub him soundly.” 

“He'll be no such fool, depend upon it,” 
said Mr. Graeme, nodding his white head at 
Master Garth, and chuckling. 

“T hope otherwise,” answered Cuthbert. 

Look at his head. The cerebellum is very 
large, to be sure, and there are great bumps | 
behind the ears; but it is well arched along | 
the top, and the forehead is good. He will | 
have reverence for law as well as for his | 
own free-will.” 

But the minister, who was always exas- 
perated by any allusion to phrenology, per- 
sisted in his scorn; and even Mrs. Urmson | 
was secretly ples ased to think that her be- | 
loved son was to be his own disciplinarian. | 
She could not help arguing from the prem 
ise of her own tenderness, which did not 
allow the use of suffering, but was ever 
ready to enlarge the boundaries of forgive- 
ness: and indeed, so far as she was concern- | 
ed, Garth was a spoiled boy as long as she 
lived. 

Nevertheless, Cuthbert’s ‘plan was not! 


wholly unsuccessful, and certainly no other 


would have succeeded better. The little | 
man was violent, passionate, and head-| 
strong; and these traits being eee a 
good deal in advance of his reasoning facul- | 
ties, gave his well-wishers plenty of trou- 
ble. But his nature was essentially rever- | 
ential ; and since his liberty was respected 
and no attempt made to break his will, he 
began presently to show symptoms of inter- 
est in the progress of his moral struggles, 
and to listen to such demure hints concern- 
ing the best methods of prevailing against | 
his enemies as his father from time to time 
let fall. A notable triumph for Cuthbert 
was Master Garth’s first solemn and spon- 
taneous request to be put in the corner; nor | 
was his satisfaction less at the young gen- 
tleman’s evident mental discomfort when, | 
having sinned, his unregenerate will held | 
out against that severe but just remedy. | 
By sure degrees the small warrior found out | 
that the pangs of conscience were more | 
dreadful than other pangs, and were, more- | 
over, sure to become worse the longer the | 
antidote was withheld. As he grew older, 


Garth was five years old, = accompanying the 
gift by a grave explanation of its use and 
_ properties, and adding the earnest charge 
not to allow any mistaken tenderness for 
the parental feelings to interfere with a re- 


| quest for its application should that ever 


become desirable. 

“Tt will hurt us both, Garth,” said he, 
“but we must not forget that the wrong 
will hurt us more.” 

Garth, deeply impressed, listened in sol- 
emn silence, and did not forget. The occa- 
sion, however, whatever it was, did not arise 


| until more than two years afterward, when, 
| after an inward contest extending its dread- 


ful length from the morning of one day to 
the afternoon of the next—a contest ob- 
served with no light interest by Cuthbert, 
Martha, and the minister—Adam got the 


| worst of it. Obedient to the mysterious and 


awful summons, Cuthbert repaired to the 
nursery, leaving Martha in tears and ven- 
erable Mr. Graeme puzzled and silent, nor 
was his own composure by any means un- 


| disturbed. He found Master Garth, flushed, 


sxalted, ashamed, but resolute, standing in 


| the centre of the floor, silently holding out 


the rod. It was a trying time indeed, and 


for a moment the father’s heart faltered. 


Nevertheless it must be done; and inward- 


| ly resolved to be as gentle as he dared, he 


was making the simple preparations for the 
ceremony, when Garth said, breathing quick 


| through his clinched teeth, “ Hard, papa; do 


it hard!” 

Abashed at what seemed a detection of 
his unfaithful purpose, the unhappy exe- 
cutioner did do it hard, in fear and trem- 


| bling. The victim squirmed, grunted, and 


gnashed his teeth, the pain being much 
sharper than he had anticipated; but he 
made no attempt to escape or otherwise cur- 


| tail the proceedings. All was over at last. 


The father, with an irrepressibly guilty feel- 


| ing, helped the little man adjust his toilet, 


amidst a silence broken only by the spas- 
modic sighs of yet tumultuous emotion. But 


| though Garth was constitutionally reticent 


of speech, Cuthbert half suspected him on 
this occasion of a pardonable resentment 
against the unwilling medium of his suf- 
fering. 

However, as they were leaving the ill- 
omened room together, he felt his sleeve 
| pulled, and looking down, beheld a crimson 
little phiz turned up toward him. 

“Papa,” said the smaller sufferer, in such 
broken utterance as mental and physical 
disorder permitted, “I’m sorry—you—had 


the corner gave way to other prescriptions | to do it.” 

better calculated to meet his deeper needs;| “So am I, Garth.” 

as for the rod, its grim services were re-_| “T didn’t—know how to do it. Now I 
quired but once; but it hung in the closet know—I’ll do it—myself—next time.” And 
where Garth’s playthings were kept, as a 'with this the heroic tension gave way in a 
sort of memento mori. His father had first | flood of tears. 


handed it over to his safe-keeping when| Cuthbert, expecting to hear something 





very different, at first failed to grasp the 
matter, but when the grand truth burst 
upon him, he caught up Master Garth in 
his arms with a betrayal of enthusiasm alien 
to his usual demeanor, and still less in keep- | 
ing with the réle of impassive, impartial | 
Fate which he professed to enact. 

“Hurrah! old fellow; Adam won’t sven | 
get over that knock, I think. That’s some- 
thing for Grandfather Graeme to hear, and 
mamma may spoil you now if she can.” 
So, after all this anxiety and pain, the four | 
passed a merry afternoon, and at the end | 
of it partook of a jolly supper, in spite of a | 
certain delicacy on Garth’s part about sit- | 
ting down to table. The rod was preserved, | 
and, indeed, exists to this day, but was nev- | 
er used again. As for the minister, he could 
only seratch his head and rumble out that | 
Garth’s happening to let himself be imposed 
on was no argument in favor of phrenology 
in general or of any thing else in particu- 
lar—objections to which Cuthbert listened | 
with a smile of irritating complacency and 
a gentle fingering of the nose tip. 

But though there was reason for encour- 
agement, there were still many strands in | 
the nature of the youngest Urmson twisted | 
awry. His conscience was sensitive and his 
honor pure, but the idea of study made his 
sunshine a darkness; and as for his taci- 
turnity, instead of lessening, it grew upon 
him. The open air drew him like a magnet. 
He knew the woods much better than his 
lessons. In summer he loved to lie on his 
back in the grass, and let the torrid sun 
pour its heat and light straight down upon 
him. He had an admirable talent for lazi- 
ness, a gift of preoccupation, and a genius 
for wonder. In short, he caused his grand- 
father continual anxiety. 

“Better teach him the deaf-and-dumb al- 
phabet,” growled the reverend octogenari- 
an: “the boy has no tongue, but he’s clever 
with his fingers.” 

“Garth has sense, father, ’m sure,” said 
Martha, quietly darning. 

“ How can he have sense if he don’t talk? 
A little nonsense would do him no hurt to 
set his sense going—eh, son-in-law ?” chuck- 
ling at his epigram. 

“Possibly,” was Cuthbert’s suave sugges- 
tion, “he is silent from policy. The negroes 
say that monkeys will not talk lest they 
should be forced to work. Or, more likely, 
he values the few ideas that get into his 
head too highly to betray their whereabouts 
by speech. Only those who imbibe the 
world readily find much to say.” 

Martha glanced covertly at her husband’s 
arched eyebrow, and continued her darn- 
ing with a smile. The simple pastor an- 
swered: 

“Wrong principle! Good talking never 
lost an idea. Here am I, eighty last birth- 











day, and have done about as much talking 
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as most folks, I guess—I’m none the worse 
for it. Silent for fear of losing his ideas! 
Ha! ha! haw! Might as well stop pruning 
grape-vines for fear of losing grapes.” 

“T was only giving Garth’s probable ar- 
gument. But, to say the truth, I’m afraid 
he’s not sincere in his silence.” 

“Well, now you're beyond me,” said the 


| minister, shaking his head, after some cogi- 


tation. 

“For instance, then, I have known people 
who could talk from morning to night, and 
yet be, properly speaking, more silent than 
Garth. That is silence; merely to say noth- 
ing is but a make-shift at it. Garth has oft- 
en, in my hearing, held his tongue in such a 
way that I actually fancied he had talked 
to good purpose. Could any thing be more 
annoying? What shall be done with him ?” 

“Send him to school!” exclaimed the min- 
ister, With as much briskness as if he had 


|not given the same advice many times a 


day for the last five years. 

“He would corrupt the scholars. I dare 
not assume such a responsibility. Ah, you 
don’t half know what the boy is. Last Sun- 
day afternoon he disappeared. I shouldn’t 
have minded it, only he had on the new 
clothes which Cotton had just made him. 
I found him, after a long search, on his back 
in the swamp, with his head underneath a 
rhodora bush. He said the flowers looked 
better from that point of view than from 
any other. And if you will believe it, he 
wouldn’t take a single blossom home with 
him: they looked homesick in the house! 
Absurd boy !” 

“Humph! Very odd, there’s no mistake 
about that.” 

“Oh, that is a trifle. The other morning 
I was awakened about four o’clock by one 
of my toothaches, and going into his room 
for the medicine chest, treading softly not 
to disturb him, there he was in his night- 
gown, staring out of the open window, and 
so absorbed that he was not aware of me 
till I went up to him and asked him what 
had happened. He pointed out to the east- 
ern horizon. It was just on the brink of 
sunrise, and there were some yellow, red, 
and purple clouds spread over the sky. He 
had got up on a cold May morning to see 
that!” 

“Dear me! dear me! that doesn’t sound 
much like an Urmson, does it ?” 

“You've not heard half,” rejoined Cuth- 
bert, charmed at the effect he was producing. 
“You have noticed that kaleidoscope of his; 
he was never without it till quite lately. I 
supposed he had broken it or lost it, and 
wondered he did not miss it more. But 
yesterday I missed one of the glass prisms 
off the old candlestick. I suspected Garth, 
but said nothing; and this forenoon I found 
him sitting in the sun, throwing the seven 
colors on the blank-leaf of the Faerie Queene. 
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He was delighted with the thing, and looked 
upon it as a discovery of his own.” 

“The Faerie Queene—what’s that ?” 

“Oh, a book of antiquated poetry, which 
I believe the boy knows by heart. But what 
could you expect our good school-master to 
make out of a fellow like that ?” 

The good minister sighed, and rubbed his 
wrinkled brow. “We must trust in the 
Lord, son-in-law. Maybe he’ll outgrow it. 
I’m glad to see you keep a good heart about 
it, though you see his short-comings as clear- 
ly as a stranger might. He’s a stout, broad- 
shouldered lad, anyway, and as sweet a dis- 
position as ever I knew.” 

Upon this Martha arose 
father; and Garth coming in at the moment, 
with his dark tangled head and his scarlet 
boating shirt,even the unsympathetic Cuth- 
bert was fain to look at him with a certain 
kind of tolerance, to say the least—although 
he knew that the prism was in the young 
gentleman’s pocket, and saw the Faerie 
Queene in his hand. 

The Faerie Queene had first revealed her- 
self to Garth about a year before, and he 
had fallen completely under the power of 
her enchantment. The sway and music of 
the verse charmed him, he knew not why; 
and from the Red-cross Knight to Sir Cali- 
dore he lived in every one of the gallant 
champions, engaging with tragic sympathy 
in each adventure, putting his whole heart 
into each mighty sword-stroke and lance- 
thrust, and trembling a thousand times over 
for the fate of every wronged and lovely 
lady. It was all real to him—more real, in- 
deed, than the actual rocks and trees among 
which he lived, for he transformed the for- 
mer inte enchanters’ castles, and the latter 
into giants or friendly or hostile warriors, 
according to the need of the hour, and 
thought them much more intelligible and 
companionable under this guise than they 
had ever been before. Whenever he went 
out of the house, it was with the certainty 
of encountering such perils and achieving 
such knightly deeds ere dinner or supper 
time as would take a month to recount and 
a whole squadron of ordinary Arthurs and 
Artegals to rival. No event or act of his 
daily life could be so trifling but a touch of 
imagination could lift it to the height of 
romance and chivalry. But, in short, every 
true boy between seven and fourteen is a 
Don Quixote at heart, and will act it out 
according to the extent of his capacities 
and opportunity. 

Garth chanced to be well provided in both 
respects. He could imagine any thing; his 
time was more at his disposal than any one 
except Mr. and Mrs. Urmson considered good 
for him ; and, finally, there was in the vast 
garret extending over the whole top of the 
house enough remains of old armor and 
other warlike apparatus to furnish forth 


and kissed her 





half a dozen knightly Garths. Here were 
the steel caps and breastplates, the swords 
and battle-axes, that had glanced so bright- 
ly in the sunshine when, two hundred years 
before, Captain Neil had first taken posses- 
sion of the site of Urmhurst. They were 
rusty now, with only enough of the original 
lustre remaining to show how resplendent 
they must once have been. The dusty 
beams which slanted through the cobwebs 
of the garret windows tried with ill success 
to mirror themselves as of yore in the cor- 
roded surface of the steel. Garth, when he 
first discovered the armor, mistook the red 
rust for blood, and was lost in awful specu- 
lations, till grim foemen in deadly struggle 
peopled every corner of the dim garret. 

However, subsequent visits accustoming 
him to the congenial horror of his fancies, 
he presumed so far as to provide himself 
with rotten-stone, oil, and wash-leather, and 
was presently hard at work furbishing up 
the ancient harness with a view to enter- 
ing the profession of knight-errantry forth- 
with. For a time the woods and streams 
knew him no more, and it was several days 
before even his father found out where he 
bestowed himself. Cuthbert too in his boy- 
ish days had spent many a secret hour in 
this same garret, though his attraction had 
been not toward the armor, but toward a 
great mound of curious and dusty literature, 
the heedless accumulation of unknown Urm- 
son generations, from which the studious 
youth had extracted much information as to 
the past history of the race, shared prob- 
ably by few or none then living. But as for 
Garth, who was at once more material and 
more imaginative than his father, the mass- 
ive metal, spiritualized by his fantasy into 
the accoutrements of a faery knight, was 
greatly preferable to rolls of mouldy history 
and quaint statistics. He scrubbed away, 
therefore, and the rotten-stone served every 
purpose of the most unmitigated enchant- 
ment. The faded arms shone once more, 
reviving under the influence of a chivalric 
soul. The splendor of old had come again, 
brightened by the light of to-day, and in 
turn ennobling it. Garth, in the purified 
armor of his ancestors, his young fervent 
face glowing boyishly heroic beneath the 
steel head-piece, the ponderous battle-axe 
heavy in his guiltless hand, must have been 
a fair sight to look upon, which it were 
churlish of the old garret to keep to itself. 
Amidst many secrets it could have known 
none pleasanter than this. 

Whether, had it depended on Garth alone, 
the secret would ever have been promul- 
gated to the world below stairs, is open to 
question. Possibly not, for within the 
boundaries of his ideal realm he was shy of 
human presence and criticism, and seemed 
to find actual mankind the only element in 
creation which the philosopher’s stone of 
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his imagination could not transmute at will 
into fairies or hobgoblins. But his father, 
who could divine pretty well what was in 
the boy’s mind, climbed the garret stairs at 
this juncture, in the character of Sir Guyon, 
and plunged with such zest into the en- 
chanted lore that taciturn Garth was soon 


placed somewhat in arrears. Not less, how- | 


ever, was his delight at so unexpecfedly 
encountering a kindred spirit—one who not 


only knew all his circle of knights and fair | 


ladies, and shared his high hostility against 
magicians and champions of evil, but who 
was learned in the laws of chivalry and the 
etiquette of knighthood—important matters 
whereof Garth was almost entirely ignorant. 

That was a happy afternoon which the 
two spent together in the old garret; it 
were hard to choose which enjoyed it most. 
Garth thought he had known his father be- 
fore, and certainly he had felt his sympathy 
and returned his love in a degree which put 
all other loves and sympathies—save the 
tender adoration for his mother—quite in 
the shade. But this day opened up‘a wholly 
new vein of companionship between them. 
The universe was henceforward wider and 
deeper than it used to be, and there were 
glimpses of harmonious meaning underlying 
it. As regarded the personages and epi- 
sodes of his faery poem, the very intensity 
of their realness in Garth’s mind was built 
upon an undefined, intuitive feeling of some- 


thing symbolic in their quality; and when 
his father, perceiving this, ventured to raise 
a little (rather by hints and suggestions 
than directly) the veil of the allegory, the 
boy’s eyes grew brighter, and he held his 
head high. The best that he had dreamed 


was come true—and more! Certes, this was 
a noble, valiant world men lived in. 

Encouraged by such countenance, Garth 
had little hesitation, armed as he was, in 
following his father down stairs, and mak- 
ing his knightly obeisance before his moth- 
er’s footstool. Gentle Cotton Martha, who 
had a feminine timidity in such matters, 
was dismayed at so warlike an apparition, 
and could not divest herself of a feeling that 
it foreboded some grievous bodily harm to 
her beloved boy himself. This did not, how- 
ever, altogether get the better of her mater- 
nal admiration of his aspect; and by-and- 
by she could even notice that though his 
helmet fitted well, his breastplate was much 
too big for him, not to mention his leather 
doublet, and she devised and executed such 
alterations as in course of time turned him 
out a well-appointed hero. His father re- 
marking that a man in his situation must 
be provided with a lady-love, Garth, with a 
sort of indignation that there should even 
be a question on the subject, said, putting 
his arm round her waist, “Mamma is my 
lady-love !” 

“T would do battle with you for her, were 
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I younger,” said Cuthbert, after a pause; 
| but, as it is, I shall resign her with what 
grace I may. Cotton, my dear, Garth is 
| your knight henceforth. Give him a favor 
for his crest, and bid him be right, faithful, 
brave, and true, in deed and word, as a cham- 
| pion of yours should be, in his campaign 
against the powers of darkness. Garth, you 
have chosen well. But take warning by the 
| Red-cross Knight, and let no false Duessa 
lead you astray from the true mistress of 
your soul.” 

Garth only looked in his mother’s eyes, as 
she fastened to his steel cap the blue silk 
kerchief from her throat. That ceremony 
over, he kissed, not her hand, as the etiquette 
of chivalry in strictness demanded, but her 
lips, heartily. With no more ado, he then 
sallied out, for the first time since donning 
his accoutrements, into the open air and 
sunshine. 

“The old gentleman makes quite a fine 
appearance, does he not?” said Cuthbert, 
smiling. ‘“ His arms, like St. George’s, bear 
the cruel marks of many a bloody field, 
though arms till this time did he never 
wield. Well, God bless the boy!” 

“Ts it wise, husband,” questioned Martha, 
smiling too, but with half a sigh, “to train 
our boy to love such things? His forefa- 
thers were all violent men, and he inherits 
so much of their adventurous spirit, their 
warlike daring—does it need fostering ?” 

“Tt is the old story of the corner and the 
birch rod over again,” replied her husband. 
“Garth has those traits you speak of strong 
within him, too strong to be crushed out, 
and the best that can be done is to marshal 
them on the right side. Ihave talked with 
him, and he understands the allegory of 
self-conquest—that Garth the unregenerate 
is his sole true enemy. I bade him lay on 
and spare not; give no quarter; cut, hew, 
foyne, and thrust his bettermost—in short, 
to thrash himself without mercy fifty times 
a day if necessary; and if this old Puritan 
armor, which has withstood the shock of 
Prince Rupert’s Cavaliers, helps him to feel 
the reality of the struggle, it will be well 
worth the polishing he has given it, not to 
mention other good results.” 

A few minutes afterward Cuthbert, who 
had remained in the porch watching the 
shadows of the great white clouds travel 
along the valley southward, now crossing 
the pasture and the wood beyond, presently 
darkening for a moment the bright surface 
of the lake, anon sweeping slowly down the 
meadowed river basin, and finally mottling 
the distant sides and crest of slumbering 
Wabeno, was recalled to himself by a flash 
of reflected sunlight dancing in his eyes. 
He looked a moment, and then called to his 
wife. 

“Here goes your champion, my lady, in 





proper trim. He has got out old Dobbin, 
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made himself a lance out of a hay-rake han-| and thoughts and emotions of that part of 
dle, and is riding off to slay the dragon. | the community which we agree to call chil- 
Mount to the turret at once, dishevel your | dren are despised, slighted, or, at best, laugh- 
hair, and pray that the dragon do not eat} ed at. Why, Heaven knows; for the reason 
him up!” commonly given is that a child’s feelings are 
Garth, riding slowly (for old Dobbin had transient, that maturity forgets them. It 
abated much of his youthful fire), passed | is too true in most cases, and too sad, it 
gleaming beneath the shadow of the wood, | might be supposed, for laughter. The aroma 
and was lost to sight, and his father resumed | of heaven abides with us but a few years ; 
his meditations. Nearly an hour had gone | we come to smell of the earth, and then, too 
by, when, hearing hoof-tramps, he turned | shrewd to mourn our unspeakable loss, we 
his eyes once more in the direction of the | lay to our souls the flattering unction of a 
forest. grin. Meanwhile we are at a loss to imagine 
“ Cotton, my dear, come quickly!” he cried.| why Africans and Mongolians choose to 
“Your champion is returning, to all appear- | carve their idols of such hideous forms ; but 
ances victorious. He has rescued a fair lady | perhaps the angels, if ever they take note 
from thralldom, and she is riding behind him | of the aspect of such things as we correct 
with her arms about his waist. The giant, | Caucasians see fit to honor and propitiate, 
the owner of the castle, he has vanquished | are more than as much nonplused at the ec- 
and taken prisoner, and forced to accom- | centricities of our own taste and judgment. 
pany him on foot and assist the lady in One of the most entertaining things in 
keeping her seat. Ah, my poor Cotton, I’m | this kind is calf-love, so called; in other 
afraid you have a rival already !—no Duessa, | words, the fresh, fragrant, purely passionate, 
though, let us hope.” wondering homage of the human being who 
Meanwhile Mrs. Urmson had come out on | has newly discovered human nature to be 
the porch, and, shading her eyes with her| twofold, for the opposite element of the 
hand, was looking westward at the ap-| tender mystery—the lovelier, diviner Eve. 
proaching group. There is, nevertheless, hardly any thing else 
“It is father; and that little girl—oh, | so beautiful, so touching, so sacred, as this 
Madge Danver! Some more medicine for| first bashful self-devotion of an innocent- 
her poor mother, I suppose.” minded boy to a girl. It is the accomplish- 
“Haw! haw! haw!” laughed the stentori- | ment of that ideal which all the great poets 
an patriarch, as they came up. “So you're re- | of time have striven to express, never with 
ally alive? Madge and I thought we’d lost | full success. It is refined beyond the scope 
our way after leaving the village, and had | of any of our words, beyond the memory or 
wandered into the century before last; and | belief of most of us. Such a delicate thing 
I was all ready to meet my grandfather. Ho! | can not be deliberately recalled or described ; 
ho! ho! Captain Neil Urmson here was kind | in fine moments we catch a distant echo or 
enough to take the third cousin of his great- | gleam of it—in a happy strain of music, a 
great-great-grandson on behind him. If | sudden insight into nature ; a moment, and 
there wasn’t a couple of hundred years dif- | it is gone, and we say, with the memory of a 
ference in ages, I should really be anxious | memory, Lo, there! 
about the old fellow’s heart—eh, son-in-law?| All this is vastly entertaining. Another 
Oh, ho! ho! ho!—eh, Mattie girl? Ha!/ amusing feature of calf-love is the sadness, 
ha! haw! haw! ho! Jump down, my little | the mute pathos, that attend it. Your boy 
dear—that’s right! Yes, Mrs. Danver has|is your only true sighing lover: he sighs 
her hip again, Mattie wants your Bryonia. | whether his suit prosper or not. The reason 
Well, captain, whenever you come back) is that boys know nothing about the soul; 
from the stable your remote posterity will | they mistake spiritual for bodily percep- 
be glad of a chat with you!” and with an- | tions, spirit and matter being in them so 
other roar the minister led the way into the | soundly united ; yet the very exquisiteness 
house. The jolly old soul had been cogita- | of those perceptions teaches the vanity of 
ting this bit of humor for the last mile or so | mortal consummation; the gross body stands 
of the way, and certainly he got the full fla- in the way, yet the boy’s philosophy affirms 
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vor out of it. the body all. Fairer cause for divine melan- 
a iihosladahn choly could not be. This love feeds perforce 

on dreams and visions; even the beloved 

CHAPTER IV. must not come too near—an actual embrace 


degrades the visionary one, is too much, be- 
cause showing plainly that there can never 
SINCE the world grew old she has taken | be enough. Later in life we cleverly tem- 
to ridiculing many things which her youth | per such failures with gossip of immortality; 
held sacred. Crabbed age and youth ean | but boys live only in the present, and can 
not live together; whichever is in the mi- | not but regard death as the mere annihila- 
nority must appear ridiculous, and youth is | tion of warmth and heat which it appears 
in the minority just now; and the deeds | to be. 


HOW GARTH WENT TO A PICNIC. 





Transient in a sense it always is—not | 
that the quarry is necessarily given up;) 
but, if followed from youth to manhood, | 
pursuer and pursued deteriorate: the course | 
is away from the sun, and the divine halo | 
which at dawn transfigured the beloved one | 
vanishes as she is possessed: it becomes | 
known that she and her transfiguration are 
twain. 

That Garth—to make practical applica- | 
tion—should be a marked victim of this ab- | 
surdity is the almost logical outcome of his | 
known character and condition; and a cer- | 
tain grave intensity of nature in him, not | 
outwardly demonstrative, would be likely 
to deepen the foundations of his constancy. 
It hardly needed that he should have been 
trained to the folly pitch by solitude, leisure, 
and the Faerie Queene ; and it must be cred- 
ited purely to his good luck that he happen- 
ed upon so rare and fascinating a little beau- 
ty as Madge Danver, rather than some slow- 
witted, coarse-featured hobbledehoy. For 
Garth’s woodland adventure bore, in due 
season, its proper fruit; and though by no 
means a hasty growth, and though he him- 
self was the last to comprehend its genesis 
and existence, it ripened nevertheless, and 
served its allotted purpose. 

The first unsuspected germ of the passion 
was perhaps sown by the little witch on 
that afternoon when she clung to her com- 
panion’s steel-clad waist, the great horse 
bearing them onward together to a common 
destination, while the reverend and venera- 
ble giant strode behind them, lending to 
their union the support and countenance 
of the church. Be that as it may, it was as 
long a-growing as the knotted oaks of the 
porch; and the victim was eleven—twelvo 
—thirteen—had entered his fourteenth year 
—before he had fairly realized what was the 
matter with him. And even then, as will 
be seen, the realization was born of an ac- 
cident. 

Meanwhile, the effect of the latent senti- 
ment on his behavior was peculiar. He had 
been childishly and simply acquainted with 
Madge from as long as he could remember; 
she had passed into his sight and out again 
as little heeded and remembered as a colum- 
bine growing in the cleft of a rock beside 
the wood path; if there were any feeling, it 
was of slight boyish aversion, because there 
was that in the vivacious, confident manner 
of the little thing which jarred against some- 
thing of an opposite tendency in the reserved 
nature of the boy. But whereas his aver- 
sion, if it really existed, had never made the 
shadow of a difference in Garth’s comings 
and goings, he now began to develop a mor- 
bid intention to keep out of Madge’s way. 
Distraught, silent, and solitary beyond his 
wont was he; but he positively fled from 
the face of this bright-eyed, piquant little 
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maiden. Strange to relate, he seemed to 











ay) 


take her with him in his flight, insomuch 
that the remotest solitude was full of her; 
hereyes invaded his reveries, and herspright- 
ly tones made an inward echo to all forest 
notes. Familiar scenes and experiences un- 
derwent an inexplicable transformation— 
they looked, meant, interpreted this same 
small personage—who but her! Uncon- 
sciously all he did or thought respected her. 
It was strange—when before had such a 
thing been heard of? Garth believed him- 
self the subject of a hitherto unparalleled 
destiny, and stood in some awe of an indi- 
vidual so distinguished. Yet these were 
but preliminary symptoms. 

To solve the paradox, that, despite his 
undeniable avoidance of Madge, her idea so 
haunted him, he devised the ingeuious plan 
of observing her, himself unseen; and thus, 
perhaps, catching the witch in the very act 
of brewing her spell. Accordingly, instead 
of betaking himself to genuine retirements, 
he climbed trees beneath which Madge must 
pass, slipped behind rocks, or from afar dil- 
igently observed her playing about in her 
cottage garden. Still the mystery was not 
enlightened, rather the contrary. He final- 
ly began to ask himself not why thoughts 
of her pursued his privacy, but wherefore 
that privacy? What was Madge that he 
should avoid her? What himself that he 
should affect his own company? Why met 
they not as of yore, before that adventure 
with Dobbin, before the time of the knights 
and ladies of Gloriana’s court? Those la- 
dies—was there not some resemblance, some 
relationship, between Madge and them? 
Was there not about her, after all, some- 
thing ineffably divine, beautiful, lovely? 
Ah, was she not the sweetest being on earth? 
Was not he dismally unworthy of devoting 
himself to her service? Would she accept 
him for her knight? and if she did so, was 
not the conquest of the whole earth, with 
the sun and moon to boot, absurdly inade- 
quate spoil to lay at her dainty feet ? 

But, again, was this incomparable being 
really nothing but Madge? The doubt re- 
curred more than once. It was odd, cer- 
tainly, that her perfections should have so 
escaped his recognition during their early 
acquaintance; but then Garth was undeni- 
ably older now than heretofore, and, as it 
seemed to him, immensely wiser, more pene- 
trating, more awake to the veiled truths of 
life, than before he had read the Faerie 
Queene and worn his ancestor's arms. Not 
Madge, but his own blindness, had been at 
fault—not but that time might have devel- 
oped Madge too. The fundamental argu- 
ment underlying all this was, of course, that 
human beings are insoluble mysteries, both 
to themsel-es and to one another, and that 
just enough of the mystery is apparent to 
justify credulous persons in almost any ex- 
travagance of belief. However, it may fair- 
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ly be doubted whether at that epoch Garth 
really saw his mistress so plainly as either 
before or afterward. She wore another as- 
pect to his imagination than she actually 
He endowed her with graces 
filched from the faeries. This was previous 
to any palpable intimacy. There is a po- 
tency in flesh and blood which, once it has 
been felt, moulds to its definite form all 
such fancy-born traits and lineaments, and, 
if not improving them, gives them a more 
constant influence on the mind than the 
fairest phantoms can exert. 

Here was a critical moment of the disor- 
der. Had the nearer acquaintance of the 
two children depended on Garth’s motion 
only, it might prebably not have taken place, 
his own invincible shyness and Madge’s un- 
consciousness standing in the way. The 
passion would have expired without having 
more than half existed, and the lover's ideal 
have resumed its abeyant state, pending 
some new concrete object whereon to lavish 
its shadowy wealth. In short, unless spec- 
tre and substance, Gloriana and Madge, were 
compelled into one by a stimulus external 
both to the latter and to Garth, they would 
surely work apart, and presently know each 
other no more. Garth might wander in the 
woods through long summer afternoons, 
filled with delicious thoughts of he scarce 
knew whom; he might cut her name on the 
birch-trees with his jackknife, wholly un- 
aware that such a thing had ever been done 
before; he might pronounce it with a thrill 
—‘ Margaret Danver’—and fancy the sun 
shone the brighter for it ; in bolder moments 
he might whisper, “ Madge!” with a throb 
of the heart and a glance around lest the 
birds and insects should have overheard 
him. Meeting her unexpectedly, he might 
be sensible of a tremor in his knees, an in- 
ability to command his lips either to smiles 
or gravity, his tongue to the simplest form of 
greeting. Nevertheless, the enchantment 
would be purely ideal, and by-and-by some 
April shower would dissolve it away, leav- 
ing only a wonder that it had ever been. 

This Margaret Danver, it should be ob- 
served, was of French extraction, being, in 
fact, the descendant of an Acadian family 
which, after their expatriation, had wan- 
dered to New Hampshire and settled in the 
little village of Urmsworth. Garth’s great- 
grandfather, who had been a mighty farm- 
er, is said to have had dealings during the 
second quarter of the last century with the 
D’Anver of that epoch, likewise wealthy in 
lands and herds, and it may have been the 
recollection of those transactions which led 
the friendless exiles to the Granite State 
rather than elsewhere. They arrived in a 
pretty destitute condition, but veing kind- 
ly assisted by the village people, contrived, 
in the course of the succeeding five-and- 
twenty years, to achieve a tolerable compe- 


possessed. 


tence. At the outbreak of the Revolution 
Pierre Danver, the son of the first settler, 
had eagerly taken sides against the English, 
and he and Brian Urmson—at that time a 
youth of nineteen—had marched with Ethan 

Allen to Ticonderoga. The two young men 

bade fair to become brothers in arms; but a 

few months after this first adventure Pierre 

was disabled by a gun-shot through the 

lungs, and was fain to go home, while Brian, 

having attended him thither, remained just 

long enough to engage himself to Pierre’s 
sister Marie, and then was off again, and, 

after many wild adventures on land, took 

service on board a privateer, whereof he 

subsequently became commander. When 

the war was over he returned to Urmhurst 
in time to receive the dying breath of his 
aged father. He entered into possession of 
the estate, considerably enriching it by a ju- 
dicious expenditure of the prize-money won 
on the seas; and finding Marie still true 
to him, he married her, in spite of an ob- 
scure rumor of some previous entanglement 
in Virginia, and they lived together happily 
enough for upward of twelve years, when 
Marie died. They had but one child—Cuth- 
bert. Such was the relationship of the 
families. 

A certain degree of intercourse was al- 
ways maintained between them, but after 
Marie’s death it could hardly be called close. 
The Danvers were, after all, only peasants, 
and though Marie had possessed a lovely 
simplicity and worth of character, which 
counteracted all disadvantages of station, 
her kindred were tolerably commonplace. 
An event, moreover, which occurred when 
Captain Brian had been six or seven years 
a widower could scarcely fail to impair the 
mutual cordiality. This was his unexpect- 
ed marriage with an unknown person, ap- 
parently a lady of good family, somewhat 
advanced in years, but still beautiful. She 
had suddenly appeared in the village of 
Urmsworth, no one knew whence, nor was 
there any servant or companion to be ques- 
tioned on the subject ; but she had lost no 
time in making inquiries as to Captain Urm- 
son, or in driving over to Urmhurst, in Par- 
son Graeme’s buggy, to make him a call. 
Within a month she and the captain were 
made one; and the only key to the mystery 
had to be sought in the lady’s name, which 
was Maud Golightley. It never fairly un- 
locked any thing, though the old story of 
the captain’s Virginian affair was revived 
for a time, and an attempt made to connect 
with it the name of Golightley. But, alto- 
gether, the Danvers were perhaps justified 
in feeling a little hurt, and as Brian had 
never been given to conciliating people, the 
breach gradually widened, like the cleft in 
the Urmhurst threshold stone. 

Maud Urmson survived her marriage but 





three years, having given birth to two chil- 








dren—Golightley and Eve. The captain, | 
who had been strangely devoted to her, 
became terribly morose, and the villagers 
stood more in awe of him than ever, and for 
a good many years the Danvers and he had 
little or nothing to say to one another. 
Cuthbert was the only one who attempted 
to keep up social amenities: he was, about 
that time, a pleasant young man of twenty | 
and over, with the reputation of great learn- | 
ing, and the undeniable possession of win- 
ning manners, a genial disposition, and a| 
conversational faculty no less varied than 
charming. ‘Not a bit of an Urmson,” was 
the general verdict, intended as a compli- | 
ment. Cuthbert traveled to Europe some 
eight or nine years after his step-mother’s 
death—it was the spring of the year in 
which Eve Urmson was lost—and did not | 
come back for a long time. His marriage | 
with Martha followed close on his return; | 
the grim captain departed a twelvemonth 
later; and from that period the old inti- 
macy with the slighted cousins began to be | 
restored to more than its original condition. | 
The Danvers had not prospered much of | 
late, and Cuthbert and his gentle wife found | 
opportunity for many kind acts. Madge, 
the only child, some years younger than 
Garth, was much beyond her age in both 
mental and physical development, easily 
leading her class at school, and though not 
a large child, being quite a little woman, 
and very active and skillful in dancing, 
skating, and such like exercises. 

She was a general favorite, especially 
among grown people. Her beauty, which 
was of a thoroughly French type, doubtless 
went far to recommend her. But she hada 
confidence and élan of manner highly capti- 
vating in such a little personage, stopping 
short, as it did, of any thing like the vulgar | 
self-assertion and precocious importance of | 
many so-called clever children. Madge was | 
full of French idioms, so to say; much more 
so than any member of her family had been | 
for some generations back. She had tact, | 
good humor, neatness; instead of being all | 
at loose ends, she had a flavor and accent of | 
her own. Her very costume, without being 
exactly conspicuous, could only have be- 
longed to the little woman herself, and at- | 
tracted an amused and pleasant attention. 
Indeed, Madge never wanted for notice, nor 
was she disconcerted thereby: she was not 
born for seclusion, and the eye of the world 
was any thing but terrible to her. There 
was a touch of worldly wisdom in her com- 
position, coming to the surface but seldom, 
and having an indescribably piquant effect, 
which hugely diverted her elderly circle of 
acquaintance ; and she was, moreover, gift- 
ed with a certain caressing quality of voice | 
and bearing, employed only on special oc- | 
casion, which might have flattered an icicle | 
or coaxed a flint. 
Vor. LI.—No. 302.—17 
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Among people of her own years her av- 
erage reputation was perhaps less favorable. 
Every boy in the village from the age of ten 
to fifteen had, it is true, been infatuated by 
her, and most of them, perhaps, had seen rea- 
son to believe that she fancied them in re- 
turn; but whether it were due to that in- 
firmity of human nature which distrusts a 
regard that is not also a preference, or to a 


| misapprehension of the character of Madge 
| herself, who could not help being general- 


ly attractive, or to the selfish stupidity of 
boys who could not distinguish between 
kindly affability and a more particular sen- 
timent, certain it is, at all events, that not 
a few of her former admirers spoke bitterly 
of her, and sarcastically of guch of their fel- 


| lows as were still under her influence. Nei- 


ther their resentment nor their cynicism, 
however, was built upon so secure a foun- 
dation but that five minutes’ attention from 
Madge would utterly dissipate it. She was 


| SO naive, so frank, so trusting, and, on occa- 


sion, so dependent, that it had been brutal 
to resist her. That she was not to be held 
to the same laws as other girls was the ver- 
dict of those who had suffered most from her 
vicissitudes. 

So much for the boys. As for the girls, 
it must be admitted that they betrayed 
an uncharitable spirit toward “that little 
French thing,” as they called her. Madge 
had small experience of those intimate, ef- 
fusive, whispering, mysterious, anti-mascu- 
line girl friendships which are less rare a 
sight than, from the amount and intensity 
of sentiment involved, might be supposed 
possible. Of this neglect envy was too plain- 
ly the cause. Girls—the term is meant rig- 
idly to exclude all young women above the 
age of fifteen—seldom love a girl who sur- 
passes them on their own ground, with their 
own weapons, and according to their own 
rules. Should she happen to be admitted 


to an intimacy, it would be from an inter- 


ested motive, which gratified, she would be 
dropped. It is consoling to reflect that 
Madge, however dependent on the male sex, 
was abundantly able to take care of her- 
self with her own. She never seemed to 


| feel a necessity for exchanging hearts with 


a petticoated confidante. Nay, there was a 
sparkle of mischief sometimes in the glance 
she would bestow upon a group of feminine 
critics implacably regarding her Frenchi- 
fied way of monopolizing the most agreea- 
ble boys. 

In these intrigues and jealousies Garth 


j;had no share. He knew nothing about 


them. He contemplated Madge as a thing 
apart, unapproachable—one whose relation 
to earthly places and people was accident- 
al and of no significance. That any body 
should presume to talk of liking or dislik- 
ing her would have been to him inconceiv- 
able. Without a bit of self-conceit, more- 
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over, it never occurred to him that any third 
person could come between them. The sa- 


eredness which invested her in his eyes | 
must, he thought, be as patent to every | 
body, but for him alone was reserved the | 
slender possibility of ever venturing to of- | 


fer her homage. Unworthy though he was, 
the matter lay only between him and her. 
Destiny had spun some mystic thread, unit- 
ing her star to his earth, not to another's. 
This glance at Garth’s attitude is essential 
to an appreciation of what follows. 
now fourteen years old; his worship of 
Madge was at its keight, his avoidance of 
her most anxious. He was prolsably the 
only available youth in the neighborhood 
whom Madge (jf she thought about the 
matter at all) could honestly believe be- 
yond her power to captivate. 


mother, and must often have seen the dark- 
browed silent boy; but she fancied he did 
not like her, and however much she may 
have wished to overcome his aversion, she 
had never found her opportunity. She had 
felt his eyes for a moment, he had mutter- 
ed something, and was gone. Besides, for 
once in her life, Madge may have found some 
one of whom she was a little afraid. 

Her opportunity and his revelation were 
nevertheless fore-ordained. It had long 


been a practice of the Urmsworth school- | 


children to picnic every Michaelmas-day in 
a certain woodland tract two or three miles 
up the river on which the village was situ- 
ated, and which emptied into the lake lower 
down. It was a romantic spot, a natural 
landscape garden, beautifully diversified. 
The journey thither in the morning was 
made in wagons, hay-carts, on foot, or horse- 
back, with much laughter, singing, and jol- 
lity. The day was spent as happily as falls 


He was | 


She was oft- | 
en at Urmhurst on errands for her invalid | 
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| could be left to no one more safely than to 
| Cuthbert) that he had advocated Garth’s 
attending school. Once fairly brought face 
to face with boys and girls, the minister was 
confident of the speedy cure of Garth’s shy- 
ness, taciturnity, indolence, and other pecul- 
iarities. However well-grounded his confi- 
dence, he had never yet had an opportunity 
of bringing it to the proof. Garth would 
not go to the picnic, nor any where else 
where there were many people, and his pe- 
culiarities, of course, remained—the minis- 
ter declared they grew worse. But Cuthbert 
would not interfere, and there was nothing 
to be done. 

When, therefore, the good old gentleman, 
shortly before Michaelmas, cornered Garth 
in the barn one afternoon, and began to 
harangue him on the vital necessity of his 
joining the picnic party that year, he was 
astonished at the latter’s replying briefly 
that he would do so. “Recollect, you’ve 
promised it,” said grandfather, as soon as 
his surprise allowed him to speak. “No 
backing out! Well, you’re a good lad; and 
you may look back in future years on next 
Michaelmas as the day which first started 
you fairly on the journey of real life. Hith- 
erto you’ve only been playing. You’re a 
good lad; and I hope I may yet live to see 
you graduate at Bowdoin College, as I saw 
your father before you.” 

Garth might have said, had he been in 
the habit of describing his sentiments, that 
the cause of his unexpected answer did not 
originate in any such disinterested desire 
|for what his grandfather considered im- 
| provement. The truth was, he was going 
| because Madge had asked him to doso. The 
| little witch had unexpectedly encountered 
him in the wood path that very morning ; 


| he had been too much agitated to attempt 





to the lot of most days, and the return home | escape; and she being, as it seemed, herself 
as much resembled the allegoric pictures of | a trifle taken aback, said the first thing that 
the “Triumph of Autumn,” whether in po- | came into her head. 

etry or on canvas, as it was within the pos- | “Will you come to the picnic next Satur- 
sibilities of real life to resemble unreal. | day, Mr. Garth ?” 

Old Parson Graeme had been the inventor| “If you say so,’ Mr. Garth contrives to 
of these merry-makings, and by no means the | reply, his heart beating hard: no knight 
least uproarious of the merry-makers. His | that he can remember, who was worthy of 
stentorian “Haw! haw! haw!” was always) the title, having ever dared refuse a boon 
the nucleus of the fun ; and the Michaelmas | to his lady-love. 
picnic, with the parson left out, would have; “Oh yes!” exclaims the witch, with a 
been like autumn stripped of autumnal charming smile, and thinking this strong- 
leaves. Happily such an anomaly had not | looking young Urmson, with his flushed 
yet occurred; and the reverend patriarch, | cheeks, wild hair, and glowing eyes, alto- 
at the age of eighty-four, seemed almost as| gether as nice a boy as any in the village. 
hearty, and was certainly quite as jolly, as| She would willingly have entered into con- 
at any time during the last twenty years. | versation with him, but Garth had quite as 
It had been an aim of his ever since Garth | much as he could manage for that time. He 
was able to run alone to get him to the bowed his head and hurried away, all aflame 
picnic. He was of opinion that what the | with his incredible adventure, to ponder it 
young gentleman needed was to mix freely | in deepest baths of solitude. “But what 
with his fellow-creatures. It was for this| makes him so queer, I wonder?” ejaculated 
reason rather than with a view to his book- | Madge to herself, a little piqued at his ab- 
learning (which, as he was well aware, rupt departure. “Sam Kineo, he would not 
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have so run from me; Iam sure of it. Garth | 
looks like him alittle, if his hair were straight 
and his forehead less great. Sam is the more 
complaisant. Garth—will he come to the 
picnic, then? I will be kind to him, and 
Sam will then be so fieree—mon Dieu! But 
Garth too can be fierce, I think.” 

Sam Kineo was a boy with Indian blood 
in him, a black-haired, swarthy, active fel- 
low, with a quick shining eye, accounted 
the best skater, runner, and hunter in the 
county. He was about fifteen, well grown ; 
but the school-master and the minister rath- 
er shook their heads over him, though they 
had cordially espoused his cause when he 
first made his appearance in Urmsworth, a 
bright-looking child of five. The elderly 
Indian woman who had carried him through 
the winter wilderness on her back, and had 
sunk down near the minister’s door, ex- 
hausted with the weary anguish of a bro- 
ken knee, told a wild tale about the seduc- 
tion of a daughter by a faithless white man, 
of a consequent tragedy, and of her flight 
northward with the child. Leaving the ve- 
racity of this story to shift for itself, the 
kindly minister attended the physical needs 
of the crippled woman, and would have 
adopted the child; but to this the old squaw 
demurred. Nevertheless, the little fellow 
was instructed in the rudiments of school 
learning, and even in his catechism; he was, | 
“to speak accurately, deficient rather in ap- 


plication than in native intelligence,” as the | 


school-master put it. The Indian woman 
took up her permanent abode in a little hut 
on the outskirts of the village, where she 
practiced medicine and popular necroman- 
cy, and came to be considered one of the 
curiosities of the neighborhood. Sam—who 
looked much less of an Indian than his be- | 
havior showed him to be—lived with her 
in the hut; but when about thirteen years | 
old he was, with great pains, apprenticed 
to a gunsmith. Though fonder of using a | 
gun than of making one, the trade suited 
him tolerably well. By degrees he came in | 
contact with the social life of the village, 
accommodated himself to it with a facility 
that belonged to certain aspects of his char- 
acter, and soon became popular at dances, 
and still more at skating and sleighing | 
parties. His half-tamed cleverness, added | 
to his undoubted physical prowess—these, | 
and perhaps another quality or two related 
to them—especially recommended him to | 
Madge. A flavor of wildness was a tonic | 
after so prolonged a diet of civilized na-| 
tures. She smiled upon him, being, indeed, 
not indifferent to material virtues, whether | 
in herself or others. | 
Garth and Sam were acquainted, though | 
in an unconventional fashion. They knew | 
each other’s names, had certain similari- | 
ties of taste and knowledge, communicated | 
with one another on such subjects as were 
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of common interest more freely by signs, 
grunts, looks, and innuendoes than would 
have been possible by the ordinary civilized 
method. Sam surpassea Garth at this sort 
of speech, and in the instinct and sagacity 
due to his Indian strain; but in degree, not 
in kind. Garth, with the higher part of his 
nature omitted, might have rivaled Sam’s 
craft more closely than as things stood. 
Properly speaking, there was no intimacy 
between the lads, though they sometimes 
went on long hunting expeditions together, 
Sam with his rifle, Garth with his eyes only. 
Probably the former looked more sharply 
into the latter than Garth into him, and 
perhaps fancied he knew more about him 
than was actually the case. 

Any one acquainted with these boys’ char- 
acters, with their respective attitudes to- 
ward Madge Danver, and her disposition to- 
ward them, might easily have foreseen that 
a meeting between the three at this junct- 
ure would be apt to have interesting issues. 
As it happened, however, no such well-in- 
formed person was at hand, and when, on 
Michaelmas morning, Sam, Garth, and Madge 
severally set their faces toward the picnic 
ground, it was with no warning nor suspi- 
cion on any body’s part of what was to come 
of it. 
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Fry away, swallow, fly into the blue, 
I nor the hawk can follow. 
I've been nearer the heaven than you, 
Nearer the secret the wise men knew, 
Nearer the dawning where dreams come true, 
Higher than star or swallow. 


Down the waves of a beautiful bay 
I drifted into my heaven. 
Down through a shoreless, shadowless day, 
Under the gates that seemed lifted for aye, 
Under low music by winds borne away, 
Into the folding even. 


All the sailing the watch had been kept 
By eyes of a passionate glory, 
Till mine could wonder they ever had wept, 
Till the nameless tumult stilled and slept, 
And out of its travail a new life crept, 
Born of that wordless story. 


Till the measureless joy and the golden peace 
And the crimson sunset blended, 
And we drifted, drifted into the peace, 
Drifted into the sunset fleece, 
Into the depths where currents cease, 
And storm and swell are ended. 


What if we fell from the heaven we knew, 
Thou and I, O swallow? 
Sing—you have caught a roulade new, 
Touched with a rapture fine and true— 
Sing, afar in that infinite blue, 
Bird nor arrow follow. 


I, who fell from a grander flight, 
Keep through awful losing 
Glimpses of a loftier height, 
Reaching up through loss and night, 
Reaching never beyond the sight, 
Since that wondrous cruising. 
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COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
J HOEVER desires to understand the 


commerce of this and other lands, | 


and to perceive its true order amd mean- 
ing, must first consider what words stand 
for—what commerce and manufactures real- 
ly are in their simplest form. One to whom 
the word “manufactures” brings only the 
conception of vast factories for the working 
of cotton, wool, or iron has but the faint- 


est idea of what constitute the true man- | 


ufactures of the nation; and one to whom 


the word “commerce” brings up only the 


image of an ocean steam-ship laden with 
goods and wares from distant ports, or a 
train of cars drawn by a powerful engine 
bearing many tons of merchandise to far- 
away places, has an equally faint impres- 
sion of the vast scope even of our inland 
traffic. 

Commerce is an occupation in which men 
serve each other; it is an exchange in 
which both parties in the transaction gain 
something which they desire more than the 
thing they part with. It may sometimes be 
that the desire which is satisfied on the one 
part or the other is one that had better not 
be served : that is a question of morals with 
which we are not now dealing. Such ex- 
changes are, however, the exception. The 
traffic in commodities that work permanent 
injury constitutes but an insignificant pro- 
portion of the vast exchanges of the world; 
true commerce in useful things lies at the 


very foundation of human welfare. Unless | 


a good and wholesome subsistence is possi- 
ble there can be neither spiritual, intellect- 
ual, nor «esthetic culture,and such a subsist- 
ence is only possible to the mass of men by 
means of an exchange of products. All com- 
merce is the aggregate of small transactions. 
The milkman who brings the daily portion 
of milk to him who dwells in city or town 
represents a commerce of vast proportion, 
almost equal in this country, in its aggre- 


gate value, to the whole sum of our foreign | 
importations. The value of dairy products | 


consumed in the United States or exported 
in the form of cheese and butter is more 
than four hundred million dollars. The 


milkman is the representative of one of the | 
branches of commerce which has grown to 
this vast proportion during the century, and | 


in which the people of the United States 
have shown the greatest originality. The 


cheese factory represents a manufacture | 


born of thrift and enterprise only, and our 


exports of cheese exceed ninety million | 


pounds a year. 
How little the true function of commerce 
has been understood may be proved by the 


Paper. | 


fact that only within the century has it 
been admitted among English-speaking peo- 
ple that there can be any mutual service in 
the matter. In this country even to this 
day this truth is but obscurely perceived, 
and hence the nation with which we have 
our largest transactions, our mother coun- 
try, is often called our natural enemy by 
otherwise intelligent persons, because she 
_ tries to supply some of our needs at a low 
cost to us; yet had the true nature of com- 
merce been comprehended a hundred years 
ago, war between us and England would 
have been as impossible then as it would 
now be infamous and absurd. It was a 
want of knowledge as to the true function 
| of trade that caused the Revolution. 

The year 1776 witnessed the publication 
, of two documents of very great importance 
| to the welfare of humanity, one of a purely 
| public character—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the Upited States of America; 
the other, the work of a single man, a poor 
Scotch professor, a treatise on the causes of 
the wealth of nations, by Adam Smith. It 
may be affirmed almost with certainty that 
had the book been printed fifty years ear- 
lier, the Declaration of Independence would 
never have been issued, because the wrongs 
which made it necessary would have been 
remedied without resort to war. Had the 
| simple principle of mutuality of service been 
| accepted, had it only become a part of the 
common knowledge of the English and the 
colonists that all commerce, whether among 
the people of the same state or between dif- 
ferent states and nations, only exists and can 
only be maintained because it is profitable 
and beneficial to both parties, no English 
ministry could have been supported in the 
measures which were undertaken to prevent 
the establishment of manufactures and to 
restrict the commerce of America. It was 
the enforcement of these measures through 
a long series of years that gradually sapped 
the allegiance of the people of America, and 
finally led to the violent resistance of acts 
of minor importance, which in themselves 
| would have been insufficient to provoke re- 
_bellion. The colonists were ready to pay 
money, but resisted the perversion of the 
power of taxation. 

Viewed from a commercial stand-point, 
the war of the Revolution, therefore, was a 
terrible blunder, caused by a series of erro- 
neous theories as to the true nature and 
| function of trade on the part of the English 
statesmen who had controlled the govern- 
ment of Great Britain during the previous 
| century. 

They were imbued with the false idea 





that in commerce what one nation gained 
another must lose, and their policy in deal- 
ing with their colonies was controlled by 
the same false assumption. Their great 
navigators had been many of them only 
buccaneers under another name, their mer- 
chants and ship-owners found no infamy in 
the slave-trade, and their conquests in the 
East had begun in motives of personal and 
selfish aggrandizement. Throughout their 
history it had become apparent only to a 
few obscure students or to one or two en- 
lightened merchants that there could be 
greater gain in liberty than in restriction 
or slavery. How much of the true spirit 
of liberty our Puritan ancestors gained from 
the Dutch among whom they dwelt so many 
years might be a question well worth inves- 
tigating. The policy of the rulers of En- 
gland in regard to their own people was of 
the same character as toward us, and it may 
not be charged against them that they en- 
forced upon us any more injurious or unjust 


measures than they inflicted upon them-| 


selves. To the student of political science 
no lesson is more clearly indicated by the 
acts of Great Britain during the eighteenth 


century than the extreme danger and unfit- | 


ness of restricting the control of government 
and the right of suffrage to the possessors 
of property only. Through a long series of 
years England was governed by those whose 


claim to rule was based mainly upon the | 
possession of property; during this period | 


war was chronic, the profession of arms the 
one that gave the most influence and dis- 
tinction, and the theory of government was 
the rule of the few for the alleged protection 
of the many, but the result was the priva- 
tion of the many and the aggrandizement 
of the few. 

The profession of the merchant and the 
tradesman was considered ignoble, and many 
of the great commercial and manufacturing 
cities were not represented in the govern- 
ment. Even the rude lesson imposed upon 
England by the success of the American col- 
onies in achieving their independence was 


not at once comprehended, and for fifty | 


years more she struggled with economic er- 
ror, and under a false system of social phi- 
losophy sought to regulate and control the 
commerce of the world by restrictive stat- 
utes, carrying on gigantic wars, and burden- 
ing the English nation with the larger part 
of that enormous debt which even to this 
day retards its progress, and is one of the 
main causes of the poverty of so large a por- 
tion of the inhabitants of the British Isles. 


Not until 1824, or nearly fifty years after the | 


publication of the Wealth of Nations, did its 
truths become so well understood as to cause 
even the beginning of reform; at that date, 
under the lead of Huskisson, began the se- 
ries of changes which have relieved English 
commerce from the shackles of meddlesome 
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legislation, but only within ten years has 
even her commerce been truly free and pros- 
perous. In 1820 there were over two thou- 
sand acts on the statute-book of Great Brit- 
ain unrepealed, which had been enacted at 
various dates for the regulation of commerce. 

It seems passing strange that England 
should have maintained her false theories 
in the face of such evidence as was present- 
ed in the history of the Dutch Republic. A 
century before Adam Smith’s work was pub- 
lished the great merchant of London, Sir 
Josiah Child, gave his list of reasons why 
the Dutch were more prosperous than the 
English. His reasons sound strangely mod- 
ern, and are even in advance of our thought. 
He gave them in the following order: 

Firstly. “ They,” the Dutch, “ have in their 
greatest councils of state trading merchants 
that have lived abroad in most parts of the 
world, by whom laws and orders are con- 
trived and peaces projected, to the great ad- 
vantage of all men.” 

Have the United States yet learned this 
first rule of prosperity during our first cen- 
| tury of life as a nation ? 

Secondly. “Their law of gavelkind, where- 
by all the children possess an equal share 
of their father’s estate.” 

Thirdly. “ Their exact making of all their 
native commodities, and packing of their 
herrings, cod-fish, and all other commodi- 
ties.” 

Fourthly. “Their giving great encourage- 
ment and immunities to the inventors of 
|new manufactures and the discoverers of 
new mysteries of trade, and to those that 
shall bring the commodities of other nations 
first in use and practice among them.” 

Fifthly. “ Their contriving and building 
of great ships to sail with small charges.” 

Sixthly. “Their parsimonious and thrifty 
living.” 

Seventhly. “The education of their chil- 
dren, as well daughters as sons; all which, 
be they of never so great quality or estate, 
| they always take care to bring up with per- 
| fect good hands, and to have the full knowl- 
edge of arithmetic and merchants’ accounts ; 
;and in regard the women are as knowing 
| therein as the men, it doth encourage their 
husbands to hold on to their trades to their 
| dying days, knowing the capacity of their 
| wives to get in their estates or carry on 
| their trades after their death.” 
| Bighthly. “The lowness of their customs 
| and the height of their excise, which last is 
| certainly the most equal and indifferent tax 
in the world.” 

Ninthly. “The careful providing for and 
| employing the poor.” 

Tenthly. “ Their use of banks, which are 
| of so immense advantage.” 

Eleventhly. “ Their toleration of different 
| opinions in matters of religion.” 

Twelfthly. “Their law-merchant, by which 
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all controversies between merchant ana 
tradesman are decided in three or four days.” 

Thirteenthly. “ Their law for the transfer- 
ence of bills of debt from one man to an- 
other.” 

Fourteenthly. “Their keeping of public reg- 
isters of all lands and houses sold and mort- 
gaged.” 

Lastly. “ The lowness of interest on money 
with them.” 

The jealousy on the part of England of 
the prosperity of the Dutch had, prior to 
the date of the last publication by Sir Jo- 
siah Child in 1691, caused them to enact 
the navigation laws, and these laws had 
then already caused two wars, as the result 
of which the first funded debt of Great 
Britain took form. The same jealousy con- 
tinued, and the same ignorance of the true 
theory of trade led to the enforcement of 
the navigation acts and the restrictions upon 
the trade of the American colonies. Resist- 
ance ensued, and the colonies became a na- 
tion. But the people of the mother country 
failed yet to see the error of their system, 
and again attempted to enforce the same 
bad laws against us, thus leading again to 
the last war with Great Britain. At last, 
slowly and surely, the English people learn- 
ed the lesson that the malign effect of such 
restriction was as injurious to themselves 
as to the people whom these acts had made 
their enemies. One by one they were re- 


pealed, and with each repeal England went 
onward toward the end she had failed to 


compass before. In liberty she has suprem- 
acy over every sea. 
We also have succeeded in what we aim- 


ed at; we have maintained our navigation | 


laws; but our ships are few and scattered, 


subsidies, and our flag is unknown in har- 
bors and cities where the flag of other na- 


tions daily comes and goes at the mast-head | 


of a gallant ship or a noble steamer. 

We have the lesson yet to learn. A hun- 
dred years hence, by which time it is to be 
hoped the people of this nation will have 
intelligently grasped the simple theory of 
trade, it is not to be doubted that the dec- 
laration of principles by Adam Smith will | 
be recognized as of supreme importance to | 
the human race, while the Declaration of 
Independence will be looked upon even by 
the citizens of this country only as an im- 
portant incident in the history of the An- 
glo-Saxon people, and the war which then 


ensued will be proved and acknowledged | 


to have been caused mainly by a want of 
knowledge of that economic science of which 
Adam Smith was the first great expounder. 
If the people of this nation could but now 
respond to the grand forecasting of that 
true and humane statesman W. E. Forster, 
who lately visited us, and form an Anglo- 
Saxon alliance for the liberty of commerce, 
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for the repression of slav ery, for the doing 
away of privateering or piracy upon the 
seas, the end of all war among civilized 
people would be at hand, and the grand 
vision of the prophet would be realized— 
“They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks.” 

To him who shall among us succeed in 
making this vision a grand and living truth 
will come deserved fame as great as ever 
yet belonged to any one among us; but that 
good time has not yet come, and will not 
come until the simplest principles of polit- 
ical science are made a part of common ed- 
ucation. 

We do not undervalue the Declaration of 
Independence when we recognize the fact 
that the vast material progress in this coun- 
try during the century now about ending 
has ensued from only a partial realization 
of the principles of liberty therein contained. 
Our fathers threw off the fetters of British 
domination, but continued the restrictions 
of English thought, and they thus hamper- 
ed themselves and us from within with the 
very trammels they had resisted from with- 
out. 

It was not until the framing of the Con- 
stitution in 1787, and the adoption of the 
provision that no State should enact any law 
restricting commerce between the States, 
that even a true union was established. 

Never before that time had commerce upon 
a grand scale, and through vast regions dif- 


| fering widely in soil, climate, and condition, 


been freed from restriction. And because 
of this partial liberty has the material wel- 
fare of the people of this country been so 
well assured as to blind them to the evils 


| of the system that has prevented an exten- 
our steam marine has mainly existed through | 


sion of our foreign commerce on an equally 
grand and profitable scale. Although the 
framers of the Constitution itself may not 
have fully comprehended the importance 
of this act, or the truly scientific basis on 
which they built, they did so organize and 


| assure a system of absolute free trade be- 
| tween the States that even the corruption 
| of slavery failed to break the union. 


| 
| 


| 





The Union exists to- day partly because 
| the people of the West would not permit 
| the traffic of the great Southern water-way 
of the continent to be under the control of 
a foreign nation, lest it should be obstruct- 
ed by custom-houses. When they present- 
ly realize the other fact that it is as impor- 
tant to them to have the traffic of the great 
Northern water-way through Canada as free 
from obstruction as the Southern water-way 
now is, another onward step will be taken, 
and another barrier to our full prosperity 
will fall—not this time, however, by violent 
means. 

In treating the subject of our commercial 
progress during the past century, it is not 
worth while to waste time and space upon 








mere commercial statistics which any one | 


| 


| 


may compile, but rather to note the changes 
in policy and method that have occurred, 
and to see how far we are behind the posi- 
tion we might have held had we not been 
in some measure blinded to our opportu- 
nity by the very ease with which we have 
achieved great though but partial success. 
As was once said of the policy of Austria 
in its treatment of Hungary, the bad line 
of custom-houses with which we have sur- 
rounded ourselves has caused us “to be 
smothered in our own grease.” Long an- 
terior to the year 1776 the infant manufac- 
tures of America had come into existence, 
and had obtained such a vigorous growth 
as to cause the utmost jealousy in the moth- 
er country. In 1750 the production of iron 
and steel and the manufacture of steel tools | 
and iron wares had become so well estab- | 
lished in America as to induce hostile legis- 
lation, and England prohibited the erection 
of rolling-mills and steel furnaces, and at- 
tempted to stop the domestic commerce in 
and the export of their products. This was | 
one of the many acts which culminated in | 
the separation of the colonies from England. 
The records of the owners of the Cornwall 
Iron Mountain, in Pennsylvania, prove the 
working of the ores long anterior to the 
Revolution, and one of the carefully treas- 
ured documents now preserved in the office 
of the mine is the account current between 
the former owners and the commissary-gen- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eral of the patriot army, wherein they are | 
credited by the government with shot and | 


shell, and charged with Hessian prisoners 


at thirty pounds a head, whose services they | 


bought for the term of their being held as 
prisoners of war. 


Our ancestors were clothed in homespun, | 


and the endeavor to stop commerce in wool 
and woolen cards was one of the most vex- 
atious restrictions imposed by the mother 
country. 

Our forefathers established a prosperous 


traffic among themselves, and sent commer- | 


cial ventures in their small vessels to vari- 
ous ports of the world. But this was not 
to be permitted. The laws of England for- 
bade her colonies to trade with the colonies 
of France and Spain. The power of taxa- 
tion was invoked to prevent it. Naval offi- 
cers were made custom-house officers, not 
so much to collect revenue as to stop traffic 
altogether, just as the civil officers had pre- 


viously attempted to stop our manufactures. | 


What we have failed to perceive is that 
the measures which only provoked animos- 


ity when imposed from without are equally | 


mischievous when enacted within. 

We have not yet learned that restrictions 
upon commerce are most injurious to those 
who enforce them, and by continuing the 
same navigation acts we have compassed 
the very result that Great Britain failed to 
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accomplish by war. In one century we 
have reduced ourselves from the position 
of a dreaded maritime people to a position 
of comparative insignificance upon the sea. 
At the end of a century of vigorous life and 
effort we remain but a province, unable to 
keep our own flag at the mast-head of any 
fleet of modern vessels. 

But let us turn from this sorry picture of 
perverted force and ignorant striving to im- 
itate the long since discarded methods of 
England, to the far more satisfactory con- 
sideration of the result of our domestic com- 
merce and the prosperity that has ensued 
from its unrestricted character. It has been 
fortunate for us that within our own limits 
we possess such diversity of soil, climate, 
and condition as to have prevented the re- 
strictions upon foreign commerce from pro- 
ducing the same bad results as the restrict- 
ive policy caused and culminated in in Great 
At that time “the system 
which was supported with the view of ren- 
dering the country independent of foreign 
sources of supply, and thus, it was hoped, 
fostering the growth of home trade, had 
most effectually destroyed that trade by re- 
ducing the entire population to beggary, 
destitution, and want. In the manufac- 
turing districts mills and workshops were 
closed, and property daily depreciated in 

value; in the sea-ports shipping was laid 
up useless in the harbor; agricultural la- 
borers were eking out a miserable existence 
upon starvation wages and parochial relief, 
and the country was brought to the verge 
of national and universal bankruptcy.” 

As we are now about to enter upon the 
hundredth year of our existence as a na- 
tion, this dark picture will only partially 
apply to those identical branches of indus- 
try which the government has especially 
| attempted to promote by restrictive stat- 
| utes. Depression rules the hour among the 
| mills, the mines, and the iron-works; strikes 
| prevail in the factories; bloodshed is com- 
mon at the mines; but the stove-maker, the 
wood-worker, the tinsmith, the wagon-build- 
er, the blacksmith, the plow-maker, the mill- 
wright, the harness-maker, and their com- 
panions are busy and tolerably well employ- 
ed, and these are the ones who constitute 
the vast army of manufacturers who must 
exist in every civilized community. 

It is true that the depression in a few 
great branches of industry more or less af- 
fects all others, but it is also true that those 
special branches of industry are now the 
most depressed that have been most pro- 
tected, as it is called, by the government 
during the last half of the century just 
ending. 

We have only to glance at the vast force 
of free and industrious manufacturers and 
artisans, who are to be found in every cor- 
ner of our fair land, to perceive how a free 


} 
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inland commerce thrives and how true man- 
ufactures flourish in spite of and not because 
of the restrictive statutes. 

The great centres of manufacture and of 
agriculture are not to be found where they 
are usually sought, and the true and great 
diversity of our industry and the extent of 
our commerce may be most fully realized 
by tracing them out. The census of 1870 
gives us the data, and by it we find that 
the centre of manufacturing industry is in 
the city and county of New York, whose 
product of manufactures in the year 1870 
exceeded $332,000,000 in value; next comes 
Philadelphia, $322,000,000; next, St. Louis, 
$158,000,000 (in 1870, since increased to $239,- 
000,000 in 1875); and then follow Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts, $113,000,000; Suffolk 
County, Massachusetts, $112,000,000; Prov- 
idence County, Rhode Island, $85,000,000 ; 
Hamilton County, Ohio, $79,000,000; Balti- 
more County, Maryland, $59,000,000; Essex 
County, New Jersey, $52,000,000; San Fran- 
cisco, California, $37,000,000 ; and in smaller 
sums we find the manufacturing arts wher- 
ever cities, to-vns, or villages exist. 

Again, in agriculture the pre-eminence is 
not to be found in the West, where it would 
usually be sought, but in the list of coun- 
ties producing the largest aggregate value 
each in its own State we find that Pennsyl- 
vania is at the head, while others follow in 
the following order: 

Lancaster Co., Penn. 950 sq. miles. . $11,815,008 
St. Lawrence Co., N. Y.... 2000 “*  “ 


Worcester Co., Mass 
Hartford Co., Conn 


“ 
“oe 
“ 

and Co., Mich. 900 
Burlington Co., N.J...... 600 “ 


807 
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has yet called into existence our seventy 
thousand miles of railway, costing nearly 
four thousand million dollars, by means of 
which exchanges of goods were made last 
year estimated at two hundred million tons. 
Free commerce between the states of a great 
continent has induced this diversity of em- 
ployment, and this establishment of manu- 
factures in the immediate neighborhood of 
agriculture which assures prosperity to the 
mechanic, the manufacturer, and the farmer 
alike, while at the same time progress in the 
method of transportation has caused neigh- 
borhood to consist not so much in proximi- 
ty as in the elimination of time. This free- 
dom of commerce, and the division of labor 
that ensues from it, have led to certain re- 
sults in the distribution of population which 
call for a passing notice. The production 
of the cereal crops upon which our whole 
prosperity now depends has ceased to be a 
matter of manual labor to any great extent, 
but is carried on by means of machines of 
complex character requiring few hands to 
tend them in proportion to their product. 
Had it not been for these new methods 
the war for the preservation of the Union 
would have been almost impracticable, be- 
cause the million of men who were at one 
time in the loyal army could not have been 
spared without risk of famine; but in fact 
such had been the increased power of pro- 
duction and transportation that during the 
war, had the crops alone been considered, it 
would not have appeared that a single man 
had left his home upon the fields. 

A further result has come in this, that as 
a less number of hands are needed in the 
field, a greater number may be employed in 
the arts, and herein is an explanation of the 
greater relative increase in the manufactures 
of the country than in the products of agri- 
culture. This, again, has led to a far great- 
er concentration in towns and cities. The 
tendency to concentration has been to some 
extent counteracted by the homestead and 
land-grant system under which the public 
lands have been distributed, but it is to be 


.++ 4,908,839 
Then follow the rest of the champion coun- 

section as the manufacturing and mechanic 

arts. 

commerce. It has been estimated that the 

aggregate of values moved over our seventy | 

service and for the transportation of passen- | of the agricultural population; the new 
gers the sum of five hundred and twenty- | lands have been settled by a portion only 
for the supply of the simplest wants, and | changed their place and their method of 
the utter futility of attempting to regulate | work. 

men choose to exchange bread for boots, field, but the country lad does seek the 
beef for hats, pork for clothing, timber for | town or city. It can not be doubted that 
any section of the earth’s surface in soil, more and more condensed in narrow spaces, 
climate, and condition, also differing widely drawing their subsistence from long dis- 


ties in agriculture, indicating as little of the 
commonly assumed order as to position and 

The exchanges of the products of these 
counties and States constitute our national 
thousand miles of railroad in a year is over | doubted if even this cheap land has caused 
ten thousand million dollars, and for this | any great increase in the relative number 
six million dollars was paid in the year just |of the immigrants from abroad, and by 
ended. Yet all this vast movement is but | the farmers from the East, who have only 
or direct it by statute can be fully realized | Men who have once been engaged in the 
when we consider that it only exists because | arts or manufactures seldom return to the 
dwellings, or the like. Thus commerce be- | this concentration in cities and towns will 
tween States differing as widely as almost continue, and that population will be 
in the rate of interest, in the incidence of 
local taxation, and in the wages of labor, 


tances, and exchanging, in ever-increasing 
abundance, the comforts and luxuries which 








they produce, for the food and fuel they 
consume ; and with this condensation will 
come the more pressing need of solving 
the method of governing and administer- 
ing great cities; of draining and ventila- 
ting, and of providing for the imperative 
necessity of parks, play-grounds, commons, 
and other wide, open areas, in order that, 
with these vast material gains that accom- 
pany free commerce and the division of la- 
bor, there may not be a grave loss in the 
moral welfare and in the physical vigor of 
the race. 

The interdependence of our States and 
the service which each renders to the other 
find most homely illustration in a subject 
not fitted for poetic treatment, nor likely to 
appeal to the imagination—commerce in hogs. 

The great prairies of the West grow corn 
in such abundance that even now, with all 
our means of intercommunication, it can not 
all be used as food, and some of it is con- 
sumed as fuel. 

It often happens that the farmer upon 
new land, remote from railroads, can get 
only from fifteen to twenty cents per bushel 
for Indian corn, at which price, while it is 
the best, it is also the cheapest fuel that he 
can have, and its use is an evidence of good 
economy, not of waste. Upon the fat prai- 
rie lands of the West the hog is wholesome- | 
ly fed only upon corn in the milk or corn in 
the ear; thence he is carried to the colder 
climate of Massachusetts, where by the use 
of that one crop in which New England ex- 
cels all others—ice—the meat can be pack- 
ed at all seasons of the year; there it is pre- 
pared to serve as food for the workman of 
the North, the freedman of the South, or the 
artisan of Europe; while the blood, dried in 
a few hours to a fine powder, and sent to 
the cotton fields of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia to be mixed with the phosphatic rocks 
that underlie their coast lands, serves to 
produce the cotton fibre which furnishes the 
cheapest and fittest clothing for the larger 
portion of the inhabitants of the world. 

Here, then, is commerce, or men serving 
each other on a grand scale, all developed 
within the century, and undreamed of by 
our ancestors. The vast plains of the West, 
enriched by countless myriads of buffalo, 
can spare for years to come a portion of 
their productive force. Commerce sets in 
motion her thousand wheels, food is borne | 
to those who need it most, and they are | 
spared the effort to obtain it on the more | 
sterile soil of the cold North. Commerce | 
turns that very cold to use. The refuse is | 
saved, and commerce has discovered that its | 
use is to clothe the naked in distant lands. 
Borne to the sandy but healthy soils of Geor- | 
gia and South Carolina, it renovates them 
with the fertility thus transferred from the 
prairies of Illinois and Indiana, and pres- 
ently there comes back to Massachusetts the | 
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cotton of the farmer, the well-saved, clean, 
strong, and even staple which commerce 
again has discovered to be worth identify- 
ing as the farmer’s, not the planter’s, crop, 
made by his own labor and picked by his 
wife and children, to whom only a few short 
years since such labor was ignoble, and be- 
cause thus well saved worth a higher price. 

Had the custom-house officer stood upon 
the Hudson River and said to the farmer of 
Illinois, “ Your corn and meat must not come 
here, lest by your cheap labor you ruin our 
farmers,” as the custom-house officer of the 
United States now says to the farmer and 
miner of Canada, when they try to send food 
and fuel to New England; had the tax- 
gatherer watched at the bar of the harbors 
of Charleston and Savannah to make the 
obstruction greater, lest the meat packed in 
New England should affect the price of the 
poor freedman’s pigs, and lest the fertilizers 
made in Boston and Philadelphia should 
stop the phosphate works of those cities, as 
the custom-house officer of the United States 
now attempts to stop the refuse salt of for- 
eign production, even when only needed as 
a manure; had the revenue official of Mas- 
sachusetts stood ready to make the cotton 
more costly, as the custom-house officer of 
the United States now doubles the price of 
wool of Canada—this commerce could not 
have existed, the men of the West could not 
have rendered service to New England, nor 
they to their Southern brethren, nor they 
again to the people of all lands and all 


| climes. 


The century has witnessed the establish- 


/ment of the culture and exchange of cot- 


ton, the extension of civilization over the 
prairies of the West, and the infinite and 
complex movements which we feebly try 
to grasp throughout all their ramifications, 


| whereby the hungry are fed, the naked 


clothed, and the soil that has been burned 


| over and scathed by slavery renewed and 


made more productive than ever before; 
yet one of the chief instruments in this 
vast benefit, by which the general struggle 
for life has thus been made less arduous, 
has been nothing but a herd of swine. 
Turning a moment from this homely phase 
of progress, let us glance at another vast 
change. Early in the century a few small 
ships or barks sailed from New England, lad- 
en with muskets, beads, tobacco, and bales 
of red flannel, their destination the North- 
west coast. Upon the voyage the goods 
were made up into packages containing 
each one musket, a few yards of flannel, 
and a small portion of beads and tobacco, 
each package the price of a bale of fur 
skins. Arriving at their destination, the 
vessel was laden with the furs thus bought, 
and then she slowly wended her way to 
China, where teas, purchased at about the 
same ratio of profit, were taken on board, 
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and, after a long period passed without be- 
ing heard from, the ship returned to Boston 
or Salem. Under this system tea was the 
luxury of the few; now it is the comfort of 
the million. And how does it now reach 
the consumer? A telegram from St. Pe- 


troops on the Amoor River, the merchant 
in Boston or New York sends the message 
to San Francisco, the grain is laden upon a 
vessel there, the banker’s credit furnished 
by the Russian government is transferred 
in a-moment to China or Japan, and within 
a few weeks the tea of China or Japan, 
brought over the Pacific Railroad, is being 
consumed in Chicago in exchange for the 
wheat or barley of California, of which the 
rations of the Russian troops may at the 
same moment consist. 

Were it not for the barriers that we main- 
tain between ourselves and other nations, 
by which most of our manufactures are 
made more costly than those of other coun- 
tries, orders not only for wheat and cotton 
and other crude products of the soil, but for 
the finer products of manufacturing indus- 
try, would be telegraphed for in the same 
manner, and we should serve the need of 
untold millions now almost unknown to us, 
receiving back that abundance of foreign 
comforts and luxuries of which we are in 
part deprived by the folly of economic su- 
perstition. 

We are deprived of them under the pre- 
tense that our laborers can not afford the 
consumption of foreign luxuries, but that all 
such importations impoverish the country. 

The end of all commerce is an abundant 
and general consumption not only of the nec- 
essary articles of subsistence, but of the 
comforts and luxuries of life; and the ma- 
terial prosperity of the country is to be 
gauged by the amount of its annual con- 
sumption more than by the magnitude of 
its accumulations. 

The figures of the census, by which it is 
attempted to measure the wealth and prog- 
ress of the people, are utterly fallacious if 
taken by themselves, the true measure of 
material prosperity being the amount of 
comfort and of luxury that the wages of 
workmen, relatively equal in intelligence 
and skill, will purchase at different dates 
and in different places. 

A century since the man who now enjoys 
leisure and abundance, and whose hours of 
labor are not overlong, would have been 
forced to work the livelong day for a bare 
and coarse subsistence, while many of the ig- 
norant emigrants who now swarm through- 
out our land would have starved had they 
then attempted to come into the colonies. 

The great difference in the condition of 
the mass of the people a century since and 
at the present time consisted in this, that 
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then nearly all knew how to get moderate 


| comfort from little means, partly because 


the labor of that day was nearly all of a 


_ kind that stimulated intelligence ; there was 


much drudgery, but not the routine and 


|monotony which now mark the condition 
tersburg to New York or Boston calls for | 


supplies of wheat or barley for the Russian | 


of those who do the commoner sort of work, 
The Irish servant of to-day can obtain for 
her wages better clothes and more of them, 
is furnished with better food and more of it, 
and is better and more comfortably housed 
than the mistress of the house a century 
since ; and these changes have come because 
the division of labor, the extension of com- 
merce, and the improvements in means of 
transport have brought distant places near, 
and have increased production. The work- 
man in the iron furnace, the weaver in the 
mill, the man who tends the machine in the 
boot factory, earns higher wages and may 
be able to live far better than the black- 
smith, the cobbler, or the carpenter of old 
time. But he earns his subsistence in a far 
different way, and the abundance that he 
may enjoy may not be an unalloyed benefit. 
Why is not the man or woman of to-day 
who performs the drudgery of the world 
equal in thrift and intelligence to those who 
once did the work which they now do? 

The reason is not difficult to find. The 
cobbler then used his brain as well as his 
lapstone ; the blacksmith was an artisan, a 
leader in the church choir, and a chief speak- 
er in town-meetings ; the carpenter of that 
day was a craftsman; with poor tools, un- 
aided by machinery, he was compelled to 
hew out his dwelling-place, and he built it 
firmly and well ; the house and the man were 
built up together, and each was strong and 
true. 

The housewife spun and wove the very 
cloth in which the family was clad, and as 
the web was woven, thrift and intelligence 
made part of the warp and woof. Each man 
and woman was the “ builder of a brain” as 
well as of a home, and there could be no 
comfortable subsistence without true man- 
hood and true womanhood. 

Commerce has changed these conditions, 
and we are now at one of the half-way 
places. The same labor and the same intel- 
ligence that then gave but a subsistence, 
gained with arduous toil, but with much 
mental vigor, will now suffice to procure an 
ample competence and exemption from toil. 
The craftsman of the old time is the master 
of to-day, the housewife has become the 
mistress of a mansion; but the toiler of 
to-day is not the equal of the toiler of old 
time, and he could not then have subsisted 
at all. Commerce, invention, and the divis- 
ion of labor have increased abundance, but 
have also, to a considerable extent, sepa- 
rated the functions of those who work with 
the head from those who work with the 
hand; they have raised a large portion of 
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the community to a higher plane of comfort 
and luxury than could have been even 
dreamed of a century since, and in so doing 
have made a place and created occupations 
for those whe could not then have existed at 
all in regions or countries which now have 
a dense population ; but these occupations 
are of a new kind, and many of the methods 
by which this comfort and abundance are 
obtained tend to deaden the intelligence 
and to promote a merely animal existence. 
May it not be that one of the causes of the 
uneasiness of those who toil, and who con- 
stitute the laboring classes of some sections, 
comes from the monotony of their work 
rather than from the want of material com- 
fort? Man can not live by bread alone, 
and ten or eleven hours a day spent in 
watching a machine, while they may yield 
more bread and meat than the hand spin- 
ner and weaver of a century since ever earn- 
ed, may yet be devoid of that use of the 


mental faculties that alone makes existence | 


tolerable. 

Where the operation of the machine tends 
to relieve the operative of all thought, the 
man or woman who tends it risks becoming 


a machine, well oiled and cared for, but in- | 


sapable of independent life. The culture 


of the past was more diffused, but it was | 
obtained by means of the very toil that was | 
needed to gain subsistence, because the work | 
itself called upon all the faculties, and was | 


not a matter of routine; the culture and re- 
finements of to-day come from leisure and 
opportunity more than from the develop- 
ment of men in the necessary work of their 
lives. May it not be possible that one of 
the causes of the great demand which exists 
for bad and sensational books and for excit- 
ing amusements comes from the dreary mo- 
notony of many of the necessary occupations 
of men and women, and that one of the most 


essential developments of commerce or of | 


mutual service in the future will be in the 
direction of more ample provision for whole- 
some amusements? As has been well said 
by an eminent and truly orthodox divine, 
“Amusement is a force in Christian life ;” 
and unless this need is well served by the 
saints, we may be very sure that it will be 
ill served by those whose title is not saintly. 
How to provide cheap and wholesome amuse- 
ments for those who toil is one of the great 
problems of commerce which must be solved. 

We have said that much of the necessary 
work of the laboring people fails to develop 
character. In a higher walk of life, even 
the merchants of former days, though their 
ventures were small, their vessels of but few 
tons, and though their gains would only have 
been those of the small shop-keepers of the 
present time, yet seem to have been men of 
a larger type and of finer mould than the 
great tradesmen of our time. The ‘mer- 
chant’s work then called for foresight, en- 
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ergy, and a wide comprehension ; but steam 
and the telegraph are great levelers, and the 
success of the merchant of to-day depends 
more on routine, method, and capital. 

The grander men of this time, who would 
once have been great merchants, are now 
the builders of railroads and great works, 
the tool-makers and the machine-builders, 
the masters of the arts of all kinds. 

On the other hand, the theory of Malthus 
that population gained faster than the means 
of subsistence, and that men must die of war, 
pestilence, and famine in an ever-increasing 
ratio, finds as yet no warrant in the expe- 
rience of men. Commerce has eliminated 
time and distance, while invention and dis- 
covery have yielded greater and greater 
abundance for each given portion of time 
devoted to the work of procuring subsist- 
ence; and the one great fact which espe- 
cially indicates the progress of commerce in 
the century just ending is this, that more 
men may now live, and need not die, on any 
| given area in the civilized world than was 
| possible a century since. This is as true of 
| parts of our own country as it is of other 
countries. 

The “progressive desire” which distin- 
guishes men from brutes has been met by 
ever-increasing power of satisfaction. But 
it is not sufficient to have achieved only the 
means of living: life must be made worth 
living to each and all. 

We have said that the nation is at one of 
the half-way points: division of labor and 
the extension of commerce have increased 
the supply of all that men need for subsist- 
ence, while altering the conditions of much 
of the work, so that it has become monoto- 
nous drudgery. On the other hand, the uses 
that have been found for refuse and offen- 
sive substances have led to inventions that 
j|have removed the degrading conditions 
from many kinds of necessary labor. 

If we consider society as a pyramid, the 
constant rising of the apex has opened the 
way for a broader and firmer base of useful 
employment, and it can not be questioned 
that the constant tendency is toward a 
steady reduction of the necessary hours of 
labor, and a constant increase of the oppor- 
tunity for mental stimulus in the hours of 
leisure; hence, as the labor of production 
| becomes more and more a matter of machin- 
ery and apparatus rather than of individual 
exertion of brain and muscle, the capability 
for enjoyment which all covet but few at- 
tain will surely come for the mass of men, 
but it must come from culture and educa- 
tion outside their work, and not in the work 
itself. Hence it follows that the need of 
our time is not so much the promotion of 
greater abundance of material things, be- 
cause the abundance exists even at this very 
moment to the extent of plethora, but the 
removal of the obstacles which exist in the 
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form of meddlesome statutes and constant 
attempts to hinder, by restrictive methods, 
that free exchange by which alone can even 
abundance be made a blessing. 

It is a fact not to be gainsaid, that even 
at this moment the only conditions requisite 
to a comfortable subsistence for man or 
woman in this country are prudence, intel- 
ligence, health, and integrity. The question 
is not one of the supply of the things needed, 
but of the method of obtaining them; and 
yet our ever-increasing wealth is accompa- 
nied by increasing poverty; the attempt to 
protect, foster, and promote certain specified 
branches of industry by restricting exchange 
has enervated and emasculated those to 


whom the artificial stimulus has been given, 
and has obstructed the progress of those | 


whose occupations could not from their very 
nature be included in the attempt to protect. 

Added to these removable causes of harm 
we have another more subtle and vicious 
cause of a false and unjust distribution of 
the abundance of material things that we 
produce. We shall enter upon our second 
century of life as a nation under the curse 
of bad money. The most essential tool of 
our trade, the medium by which all the ex- 
changes that constitute our commerce are 
made, is the dishonored promise of the na- 
tion. Issued under the stress of war, it 
continues to inflict the curse of war long 
after peace and plenty have become assured. 

’ Of it may be said, as was said of the legal- 
tender paper money of the Revolution, that 
it has polluted the equity of our laws, and 
turned them into engines of oppression and 
wrong; that it has corrupted the justice of 
our public administration; that it has en- 
ervated the trade, husbandry, and manufac- 
tures of our country; that it has gone far to 
destroy the morality of our people ; and that 
it has done more injustice than the arms 
and artifices of the enemies of the Union for 
whose subjugation it was issued. 

Thus does it appear that the century just 
ending, the first of the strictly commercial 
age, has been marked by greatly increased 
power over the productive forces of nature, 
and that the promises of the future materi- 
al welfare of the nation are grand indeed. 
What we now need is greater liberty and a 
broader education, with instruction in what 
constitutes the true use of leisure, in order 
that there may not be the shadow of truth 
in the charge sometimes made that for a 
large portion of the community leisure is 
now but another name for license. 

The legal obstructions to our true pros- 
perity are maintained by the influence of 
the rich, and not of the poor; not willfully 
in the face of better knowledge, but because 
they are still misled as to the true fanction 
of commerce. We have provided well for 
the common education of the poor, and that 
provision is now our salvation. When we 





shall have as fitly provided for the higher 
education of the rich, when we shall have 
reversed the old order, and it shall be the 
conviction of every man born to fortune 
that only the idle man is ignoble, then will 
the merchant, the tradesman, and the man- 
ufacturer fill their true places in the order 
of events. Then will come the time when 
peace and good-will may reign among the 
nations of the earth, and when by means of 
free commerce there shall be for the millions 
yet unborn not only material comfort and 
welfare, but the opportunity fully enjoyed 
for general culture and refinement, coupled 
with mental and spiritual progress never 
yet attained. 


Boston, Mass. EDWARD ATKINSON. 


A PALACE OF COBWEB. 
By tue Avuruor or ‘‘A Sack or GoLp.” 
“7 DOUBT if you ever marry at all,” said 
Mrs. Ashby. 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes, my dear; and I have done my best 
for you.” 

“ How kind of you! 
vais sujet.” 

“When I say that you may never marry, 
I do not mean for lack of opportunity, and 
the most brilliantly attractive women some- 
times remain single. Depend upon it, there 
is no more thankless task than that of the 
married woman who attempts to establish 
others as happily as herself.” 

“Every one can not find an Edward,” 
said the girl at the window. 

“T would not sneer, Elisabeth; it does 
not become you,” responded the little ma- 
tron, with dignity. “I have brought up 
whole platoons of eligible men for your in- 
spection, but you would none of them.” 

“Did it ever occur to you that this very 
apparent marshaling of forces might be re- 
pulsive at the outset?” asked Elisabeth, 
composedly. 

It was Mrs. Ashby’s turn to flush now. 
What! were her tact and address in such del- 
icate matters of diplomacy to be doubted ? 

“T have done my best. When youth, 
beauty, and wealth come together, it is nat- 
ural to endeavor to forge the chain, for cold 
and lonely old age succeeds only too soon.” 

The girl came swiftly to the arm-chair, 
and gathered the little woman in her em- 
brace. “Oh, my wee Queen Mab, do not 
bother your pretty head about such things. 
You secured the adorable Edward, and that 
isenough. Why try to manage the world?” 

“]T give you up,” said Mab, smiling. “ Aft- 
er all, I shall have the more of your society 
as an old maid; only promise me, dear, not 
to discover a vocation, not to take to charity 
schools and poodle dogs in a violent form.” 
Thus Mab, bending over the sheet, tracing 
a delicate vine tendril in the water-color 


Consider me a mau- 



















sketch before her, at the same time shot a 





tiny feathered arrow, venom-tipped. “ Per- 
haps I can manage you, my lady. If I have 





not put you on your mettle for the even- 
ing, I am mistaken,” she thought, while 
her downcast face revealed nothing of her 
meditation. ‘I have sometimes fancied—” 
began Mab, searching among the rainbow 
tints of her porcelain pallet for a fresh 
color. 

“What have you fancied ?” 

“That you were already in love with 
somebody. Am I right?” she demanded, 
with a pouncing eagerness. 

Elisabeth’s eyes sought the carpet ; a deep 
flush suffused her cheek ; her fingers twined 
nervously in the links of a gold chain at her 
waist. ‘ Perhaps,” she said, irresolutely. 













quiet as she continued her work. 
hesitated as if on the verge of confidence, 
then moved away, a stately figure with flow- 
ing draperies. 

Nature wore her most dazzling smile of 
beauty that day. The Ashby cottage, with 
its gables, pointed roof, bay-windows, and 
balconies, was only separated from a minia- 
ture beach by a slope of lawn, and beyond 
harbor extended to open Sound, one sheet 
of deep amethyst-blue to blend with the 
clear sky. Here was none of the purple 
haze of Mediterranean days, but the crisp, 
sparkling purity of the capricious American 
climate seen at its best. The mistress of 
the house had only to glance through the 
open windows to watch the steamers plod- 
ding past and the white sails skimming 
before the breeze, or, if wearied of the fa- 
miliar prospect, to rest contented with a 
charming interior of neutral hues and mus- 
lin draperies, cool-tinted walls relieved by 
exquisite pictures, and flowers blooming ev- 
ery where to add the requisite color tone. 
She observed none of these things. A sob 
rose in her throat and choked her. She 
‘ poised her brush over the branch of blos- 

soms, labor of many a patient hour, and 
hurled it at the sheet, obliterating delicate 
grace with an unsightly blot. It was a very 
pretty exhibition of pure temper; but then 
Queen Mab had her trials which blinded her 
to the golden frame of her existence. 

“These big, clumsy girls!” she said, with 
blazing eyes, as she tore up the ruined sketch, 
showering the fragments on the hearth. 

This ebullition of wrath did her all the 
good in the world—it made her ashamed of 
herself and restored equilibrium. 

“T will: never give up,” she soliloquized, 
setting her small white teeth frmly togeth- 
er; “they shall all tread fie path of my 
































choice. I am a spider—sych an ugly little 
spider—and I will force friends to tarry 








prisoners in my palace of gobweb. Arachne 
has many fellows in the human race, after 
all. Do we not use our Wwits-on the other 
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Mab’s face grew hard, and she was very | 
The girl | 
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insects, and do we not spin our webs to 
catch our prey? And I must entangle a but- 
tertly, that’s Elisabeth ; a blue-bottle, that’s 
Edward ; and a wasp—Huntly Sprague. Oh, 
what a fool I was to bring the girl here!” 
She shook a very tiny fist menacingly, and 
tripped away to the library, where her hus- 
band, the adorable Edward, was sorting 
fishing tackle. 

A very handsome man, the adorable Ed- 
ward, with regular features, fine eyes, and a 
yellow mustache drooping over a sensitive 
mouth. A gentleman of leisure, who only 
| just escaped being bonhomme by reason of 
a good mind and some pet literary theories, 
as we shall presently see. Mab perched 
herself on the table, looking like a rose leaf 
| that had drifted in from the garden on the 
summer breeze, and watched him pensive- 
ly. “A penny for your thoughts, little 
| woman.” 
“T am 
| you are.” 

“Thanks, my charmer.” 

“ Besides, there is Elisabeth.” 

“Yes, I doubt but she will prove too many 
for you,” said the husband, adjusting a hook. 
|‘“Why not leave the girl alone? Here’s a 
| telegram from Huntly Sprague; the Lur- 
line may be up to-night.” 

“You like Huntly Sprague ?” 
| looking at him steadily. 

Edward shrugged his shoulders. “ A good 
fellow enough, only we were very comforta- 
| ble without him, to my fancy. Women are 
never satisfied to be quiet and alone.” 

Mab swung one satin-shod foot negligent- 
ly, and made no response. 

In the mean while Elisabeth Wayne had 
gone to her chamber with the distinct in- 
tention of fathoming that mysterious gulf, 
self, for the first time in her life. Passing 
the mirror, her attention was attracted to 
herself with a sudden horror. She plucked 
a gray hair from her abundant black tresses, 
and sat down, sick at heart, twining the 
harbinger of age about her finger. She was 
growing old, then—perhaps was sneered at 
already as a passé beauty. What did it 
matter? She would join Miss Orne in the 
project of founding a school for poor needle- 
women at once—redeem her wretched life 
by one act of good. The gray hair brought 
a terrible reaction of humility; it was a 
conscience before which handsome Elisa- 
beth abased herself with needless severity 
for all her wasted years. She despised her- 
self for her vanity and coquetry, and she was 
in no mood to meet this Huntly Sprague, a 
man literally hunted by match-making so- 
ciety. 

When one is fourteen years of age, awk- 

vard, shy, and painfully conscious of the 
shabbiness of one’s gown, one does not for- 
| get easily a young man blessed with the re- 
| verse of these qualities, especially if he be 


thinking what a stupid old dear 


She was 
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associated with ridicule. Elisabeth was 
sure she must have looked like a sort of Til- 
ly Slowboy in that nursery where she was 
permitted to take care of her more prosper- 
ous little cousin, Franklin Wayne, then a 
purple-faced, surly baby. How plainly she 
could trace the pattern of the nursery car- 
pet even now, and as for the shabby gown, 
none of the rich fabrics worn by her in these 
days could ever efface that from her memo- 
ry. She was singing to the rebellious Frank- 
lin, weaving together strains of melody aft- 
er her own fancy, as she often did almost 
unconsciously. 
not help it, sometimes with rapture and ex- 
altation to herself. The quality of her 
tones did not concern her. 

A young man peeped in the nursery door, 
jaunty, insouciant, and curious—in a word, 
a college Sophomore. 

“Who sings here ?” 

The nurse-maid turned red and pale. 
do,” she stammered. 

“Tt never can be you !” 

Tilly Slowboy rose to her feet, her tongue 
refusing further utterance in the presence 
of this merry, well-dressed young gentle- 
man, who turned away, laughing boisterous- 
ly. She did not discover that she was hold- 
ing the baby upside down, in her confusion, 
until a gurgling sound from the afflicted in- 
fant warned her of the danger of apoplexy. 
The laughter stung Elisabeth to the quick. 
It was all very well for Huntly Sprague to 
laugh, born with a golden spoon, the inher- 
itor of millions, while she was mean and 
poor and neglected. The merriment of the 
student might have been forgotten long ago, 
had it not been associated with a dreary pe- 
riod in Elisabeth’s life, when she was cast 
on the world by the death of her parents, to 
find a place in her aunt’s nursery. Since 
then times had changed; old John Wayne, 
most cynical of bachelors, adopted the or- 
phan niece, swept her away to a dingy house 
full of massive plate and quaint china, edu- 
cated her after his own fancy, and on this 
stalk of crabbed system bloomed the mag- 
nificent blossom of maidenhood, full, luxuri- 
ant, and unexpected. Old John Wayne ex- 
horted his young heiress at his best: “ Be- 
ware of fortune-hunters ; never let your own 
vanity blind you to motive in your fellow- 
creatures. A fig for beauty! gold attracts 
more suitors any day.” This was the frost 
doubt that nipped the bud. 

Charming heiress, in whom the embryo 
Tilly Slowboy was no longer recognizable, 
scanned her world critically, and being en- 
dowed by nature with the flexible weapon 
of coquetry, measured while never lowering 
her lance. She had come so very near lov- 
ing several men, believing in their devotion, 
when old John Wayne seemed to rise from 
his grave with gesture of warning. 

As for Huntly Sprague, she often met 


“Ty 


She sang because she could | 


| him in society, herself a masquerader. He 
_ knew nothing of John Wayne or his legacy ; 
| years of travel had erased all the trivial in- 
| cidents of home life. She detested the very 
thought of him, self-satisfied millionaire, 
; who could laugh at a poor young nurse- 
/maid because she was shabby and poor. 
| Let the match-makers hunt him—a man 
brutal and cruel beneath the surface! Why 
| could not Mab have left her Elysium undis- 
turbed ? 

Gray-haired passé beauties always have 
| recourse to art. Miss Elisabeth’s maid must 
display many dresses before a suitable one 
could be chosen, and the coiffure must be es- 
pecially elaborate. Queen Mab’s little ar- 
row still rankled; she had put the girl on 
her mettle for the evening, as she predicted. 

The Lurline was coming up the harbor— 
daintiest of yachts—and a man on her deck 
swept the distant cottage with his glass. 
Elisabeth sat on the balcony outside her 
window, two white arms folded negligently 
on the parapet, her eyes dwelling on the dis- 
tance dreamily. A gorgeous portrait framed 
in the telescope thus unexpectedly, the lus- 
trous black of hair and eyes contrasting viv- 
idly with the creamy brunette tints, which 
merged softly into the golden carmine hue 
of robe, and the pink flush of opals clasping 
wrist and throat. 

“T had no idea of her beauty; these 
brunettes are so variable. She knows how 
to pose well, too. I suppose Mrs. Ashby— 
good little soul—has invited me here to 
meet her; but I don’t think I am quite pre- 
pared to fall into the toils of the goddess 
just yet.” 

Huntly Sprague lowered his glass, with a 
curious smile, and lighted a cigar. Knew 
his own value? Perfectly well, and it was 
through no fault of the beaw monde if he 
did not. In early youth Huntly Sprague 
had served an apprenticeship curiously like 
that of Elisabeth Wayne. The grandmoth- 
er, shrewd, parsimonious, and worldly-wise, 
from whom he had inherited his millions, 
had early inculcated the principles of old 
John Wayne, only reversing the sex. Hunt- 
ly’s lesson read, “ Beware of artful girls and 
intriguing mammas, who would make you 
the tool of their extravagance.” Having es- 
caped the whirlpools of school-girl sweet- 
hearts in college days, the young man had 
very readily assimilated the lesson by reason 
of a mocking, satirical vein, and now in his 
maturity he was less than ever disposed to 
barter away freedom. 

“T can’t do nothing with the Portagee, 
Sir. I think he ain’t quite right in his head,” 
said the steward. 

“Dismiss him if you like,” replied the 
master. 

Pedro came cringing to his side—a short, 
broad-shouldered lad, sallow and sinister of 
expression. 
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“Stay for the cruise,” he implored. “Me black hair was profusely threaded with gray; 
be good; no understand.” and she was sure his nose was longer than 

“No more of your tricks, then, and you | it used to be, imparting a Hebrew character 
shall be put ashore when we return to New | to his physiognomy. Perhaps his gold came 
York.” from Hebrew ancestors, who knows ? 

A small white form waited on the lawn;| Dinner was only saved from complete fail- 
the radiant opalescent figure was not there. | ure by the good-humored zeal of Huntly 
To the subtle thrill of vanity which lured | Sprague, who assumed his réle with such 
Elisabeth to pose on the balcony succeeded | easy tact that he seemed always to have oc- 
swift disgust. She was at her old pranks |cupied it. Edward chafed at Elisabeth’s 
again. That gray hair! When the Lurline | absence, and persisted in sending various 
had dropped anchor, Mab sought her guest. | delicacies up stairs to tempt her appetite. 
Elisabeth lay on her couch in a wrapper Her whims did not concern Huntly Sprague 
reading a novel, the raven tresses hanging | in the least, but he could not help wonder- 
down on her shoulders. | ing how she would look seated opposite, be- 

“Not precisely ill, dear,” she said, airily, | neath the soft light of wax tapers, as if she 
turning a page of her book; “only dull and | had risen from the desert mirage, the trop- 
uninteresting ; a drag on the spirits of any | ical glow lingering about her raiment. After 


dinner-table.” dinner, the balmy evening on the lawn, with 
“T could shake you,” said Mab, passion- the moon silvering the calm waters of the 
ately. harbor, where the Lurline dipped and sway- 
Elisabeth laughed provokingly. ed, and Huntly Sprague, lounging beside his 


Queen Mab’s tiny hand, ivory-white, and | hostess, talked such sentiment as the night 
tipped with rose, lay on Huntly’s broad evoked. A little boat, curved like a shell, 
palm; he raised it to his lips gallantly. darted swiftly from the beach below, and 

“T hope the Sybarite is prepared for rus- | entered the silver track which formed a 
tic simplicity,” said the hostess, as serenely | pathway from the Lurline to the shore. 
as if exasperating Elisabeth were not in| There were laughter and merry voices in 
négligé. | the boat, chiefly a woman’s musical tones. 

“T am prepared for fairy-land where you | Mab’s brow contracted. It was Elisabeth, 
preside.” Mab studied the grass a moment, | rowed by Edward, and the two were enjoy- 
then raised her eyes ingenuously to his face. | ing the exploit. 

“T have half a mind to take you into my “Oh, how I wish that I was dead!” was 
confidence,” she whispered, with the pret- | the despairing cry of a soul, while rosy lips 
tiest air of mystery. “I have invited a| still prattled with Huntly Sprague. 
young lady to assist me in entertaining you.” Presently Elisabeth came gliding over the 

“Only one?” queried Huntly, elevating | lawn. “We have been admiring your yacht, 
his eyebrows. Mr. Sprague.” She held out her hand indif- 

“Of course you think I have designs on | ferently. 
you, monsieur. Aha! you look guilty at “T hope you will try the little craft to- 
the suggestion. I make my confession: I| morrow. Yachting suits my mood; it is the 
invited here the only girl I ever knew who | nearest approach to human happiness we 
was worthy of you, but I am convinced you | poor mortals can enjoy: a desultory drifting 
will both play at odds. I expect nothing | into harbor, and seeking other shores when 
better. She has opened the ball already by | weary. The power of personal volition is 
indisposition.” enjoyed independent of all circumstance.” 

Huntly Sprague was as nearly surprised He peered at the girl in the moonlight. 
as it was possible for feminine vagaries to | She was pale, languid, inert, with some in- 
move him. Elisabeth Wayne had been on | distinguishable gray drapery clinging about 
the balcony fifteen minutes ago. | her. Elisabeth’s soul was doing penance in 

“Ts it a sudden indisposition ?” he in- | mortifying the flesh. 
quired, gravely. “You have not told me| “A nice temper, I will lay two to one,” he 
who she is. A sister just like yourself, I | reflected. 
trust.” | “Have you had a pleasant trip, dear?” in- 

“My dear soul, you do not suppose that I | quired Mab, in the meekest of voices, as Ed- 
am to be caught with that sort of chaff at | ward joined them. 
my age,do you? Edward drove down to} “Capital. I lured Elisabeth out,” replied 
the pier, in case you landed there.” Edward, triumphantly, his glance wander- 

Some art may be veiled under great ap- | ing to the figure on the rustic seat. 
parent frankness. Huntly Sprague studied| ‘Edward is so good as to understand me,” 
the little woman in gauzy draperies at his | said Elisabeth, in a low tone. 
side as they walked slowly up to the house. Four commonplace persons gathered on a 

Cords could not have bound Elisabeth to moon-lit lawn, belonging wholly to our day, 
her couch; she was peeping through the | and seen without the softening halo of years, 
shutter at the new arrival with pitiless scru- | yet each a separate sphere of individuality 
tiny. He was growing stout; Heavens! his | zealously guarding secret thought. Huntly 
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Sprague lighted a cigarette and formed a 
resolution. 


“Will you dance, Miss Elisabeth ?” 

“No; I am too old to dance in warm 
weather.” 

“Delightful. So am I, and I have not 
met with such a sensible young lady for an 
age. Let us select a place out here and for- 
get the world.” 

“Mab will lose us.” 

“And if she does? Would you not trust 
to my protection for that walk home under 
the trees ?” 

“Provided a more charming woman did 
not interfere and divert you,” she flashed 
back, with her most dazzling smile. 

They were seated in a sheltered corner of 
the wide hotel piazza, watching the dancers, 
who moved like the changing colors of a ka- 
leidoscope, seen through the windows, and 
Huntly Spiague was leaning over Elisa- 
beth’s chair, toying with her fan. A week 
had elapsed, and still the Lwrline rocked idly 
in the harbor. He had acted on his resolu- 
tion with a vengeance by following Elisa- 
beth like a shadow, tempting smiles, insist- 
ing on sharing the ladies’ amusements in all 
things. The sight might have brought old 


ly was rich. 


Mab was radiant; Edward moody. 


“Miss Elisabeth, we are friends?” coax- 


ingly. 

“T hope so,” she answered, demurely. 

“When will you sing for me ?” 

“ Possibly never.” 

None so blind as those who will not see: 
Mab sailed home, unable to discover her 
guests. “I would not do it often; the ruse 
is very transparent, but it will serve for 
once,” she reflected. 


couple in the corner were amazed to find it 
twelve o’clock. A drop of rain fell on Elis- | 
abeth’s bare neck as they entered the path | 
under the trees. She refused his proffered | 
arm coolly: she must gather up her dress. 
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- ton ridicule every thing I say. Never 
mind: I rather like your badinage. I must 
call it the tide of destiny, since I found you.” 

“Say rather the urgent invitation of one 
of the silliest little women of your acquaint- 
ance. I presume even you enjoy adulation 
—xn’est ce pas?” 

“Has romance died out of the world ?” 

“T think so—and here is my muslin as 
limp as a rag.” 

In the dining-room he made her drink a 
glass of wine, although her cheeks already 
glowed, and her eyes were wonderfully 
bright. The rain dashed against the pane. 

“Romance has died out of the world, but 
I would have braved the storm gladly with 
you under the trees,” he whispered. 

“Measure a thousand times, and cut 
once,” responded Elisabeth, archly. 

“Heavens! that was my grandmother’s 
favorite maxim.” 

“And my uncle’s.” 

“T was reared upon it.” 

“ Moi aussi.” Elisabeth gave him her 
hand frankly at last. “If that was your 
training, I am sorry for you,” she said, 
gravely. 

“T see clearly now why I came,” holding 


| the hand firmly, and looking at her. 
John Wayne from his grave, only that Hunt- | 
What did it mean? Queen | 


“On the contrary, you are a long way 
from the solution,” withdrawi ing her Singers 
coldly. 

Queen Mab was playing “ Village Swal- 
lows” by way of discreet invitation to the 
parlor when the téte-d-téte should have end- 
ed. Edward was trying to discern outward 
objects through the darkness. Mab beamed 


| a bright greeting; it was so stupid in her 
| to have missed them. Huntly Sprague felt 


a thrill of doubt and alarm. Had he gone 
too far in the tilt of arms with Elisabeth? 


| Slumber did not visit the four occupants of 
Time flew. The revelry broke up. The | 


the cottage that night. 
Edward Ashby had married the prettiest 


| maiden he ever saw, when she was seven- 


teen and he twenty-one. It had been a 
runaway match of the romantic order in 
addition. In all these succeeding ten years 


A flash of lightning blinded them, followed | the little wife had very cleverly kept pace 


by a sharp peal of thunder directly over- | 


head, and a rending crash of falling branch- | 


es. 
panion with him. 


“Tt’s only a bit of broken wood,” he said, | \ ly helpless without her. 


calmly. 
Elisabeth’s hand touched his face in the 


with the situation. It was her pride and 
delight to make herself so necessary to the 


Huntly sprang aside, drawing his com- | comfort of her lord in a thousand unobtru- 


| sive ways that he would find himself utter- 
Time and her own 


"| good sense naturally gave a practical turn 
| to marital affection, but while Queen Mab 


darkness; her breath fanned his cheek. “ Are | rested secure on this most durable founda- 


you hurt ?” she whispered, clinging to him. 

He kissed the soft palm impulsively. 

“We must run to the house; the storm is 
coming,” she said. 

He overtook her in the path. 
elude me in that fashion. 
brought me to this place?’ he demanded, 
abruptly. 

“The tide, I suppose.” 


| tion, Edward held the sentimental portion 
| of his nature aloof from her. 
his books, as ample leisure allowed, he be- 
|came so far imbued with the influence of 
“Don’t | great minds as to believe he could imitate 
Elisabeth, what | 


Living among 


them. Poverty would have made him an 
author, a genius. Now he might only wield 
the pen in a dilettante fashion. The most 


| well-bred woman may be bored with her 








Edward did not forgive her. Adroit as she 


fancied herself to be, she committed the fa- | 


tal error of wounding his self-love in a vul- 
nerable point. Edward believed in his own 
ability, and wished his wife to believe in 
him. 

Failing that, he turned for sympathy else- 
where, feeling himself unappreciated. The 


sympathy came in a very dangerous form: | 


Elisabeth Wayne, envious of the domestic 
peace of these two, weary of society, seen at 
her best in the quiet cottage, and uncon- 
sciously investing her intercourse with Ed- 
ward with that caressing softness of tone 
and manner which she would have practiced 
on the groom, in lieu of better material, from 
sheer force of habit. Edward was inthrall- 
ed. Tom Hood sang, as the refrain to all 
possible slights, “I’m not a single man ;” 


hence the double fascination of Elisabeth’s | 


smiles. 

“T have caught my blue-bottle,” thought 
Mab, as her head pressed the pillow. “You 
may struggle and buzz, my dear Edward, 
but you are already a prisoner in my pal- 
ace of cobweb. Oh, the vanity of man, to 
suppose that a girl would have any eyes for 
him after Huntly Sprague came !” 

The latter sat late at his window; he 
seldom retired before two o’clock. The 


rain had ceased, perfumes floated from the | 
flower beds below, the sea moaned, and the | 


Lurline lay in shadow. Somehow the yacht 
had become a part of his life, a fate to bear 
him where he should be, and carry him 
swiftly away from danger. He would leave 
to-morrow : Queen Mab must fight her own 
battle alone. 

“T should like to punish the girl for the 
mischief she is doing, though. If ever I 
marry, it will be when I find a wild flower 
that has bloomed in seclusion for me alone, 
not one of these full-blown roses which have 
yielded fragrance to hosts of men.” 

Elisabeth was addressing her image in the 
mirror mockingly. “Very well done, Tilly 
Slowboy. Mind that you are not hoodwink- 
ed by the flattery lavished on every woman. 
Huntly Sprague can no more help a deli- 
cate empressement, a beseeching tenderness 
of manner, than he can cease to breathe. 
Iie follows you about, Elisabeth, because 
you pique him by indifference.” 

Then she cast herself on her knees in wild 
abandon. “I would give any thing in the 
world in exchange for his love, to be the 
centre of his life.” 

Next day the two ladies stood on the deck 
of the Lurline in the most natty of yachting 
costumes. A light breeze filled the sails, the 
waves curled in crisp foam in their wake, 
glorious sunshine sparkled over sea and 
land. > 

“Let us not return until we have made 
the tour of the world,” cried Elisabeth. 
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husband’s writings; Mab was bored, and| ‘You are my prisoners for at least four 


days,” said Huntly, lightly. 

What of his resolution to quit his friends 

\this morning? The weather had tempted 
him to abandon it in favor of a cruise with 
the ladies. Besides, it was absurd to run 
| away and leave a poor little woman in the 
lurch. At the dainty lunch in the luxuri- 
ous cabin Elisabeth was observed to grow 
pale and silent. Nothing ailed her; she 
was tired. Pedro stood opposite, and in 
glancing at the sallow face Elisabeth had 
caught an expression, fleeting, sudden, men- 
acing. Pedro was gazing with hatred at 
his master. Vague fear sickened her. 

The steward, wiry, solemn, and unimpres- 
sionable, fell a victim to Elisabeth’s wiles 
that afternoon. He was observed whisper- 
|ing behind his hand to the young lady, who 
smiled affably. P 

“Tf he is an ill-tempered boy, you must 
watch him. The race is treacherous,” she 
said, confidentially. 
| Night found them sheltered in a little 
| cove, fashioned by nature to hold such pleas- 
/ure craft. Crystal clear water lapped 
|gently against a miniature breakwater, 
|and reflected the stars in ripples of broken 
| gold. 
|" « The night would be perfect if Elisabeth 
would sing,” suggested Edward. 

No, Elisabeth would not sing. 

“A woman’s voice is our nearest approach 
| to the heavenly choirs, I believe,” said Hunt- 
|ly, musingly. “I have followed every great 
| singer in the world. Perhaps my first in- 
| centive to such worship was the lullaby of a 
| little nurse-imaid, hoard when I was a lad. 
| By-the-bye, Miss Elisabeth, if Mrs. Chris- 
topher Wayne was your aunt, my diva was 
| enshrined in her nursery.” 
| “Yes—my aunt. The nurse-maid was 
| some Tilly Slowboy, I suppose,” said Elisa- 
| beth, quietly. 

“Hardly that. Shy and awkward, but 
| with such sweetness of tone! it thrilled 
| even a careless boy to listen. I laughed im- 
moderately too. You should have seen the 
| baby!” 
| “Yon laughed at the girl,” said Elisabeth, 
| languidly. 
| “No, I did not. Permit me to say I was 
| not such a brute even at nineteen. The 
| baby looked like an alderman after dinner.” 

“May I sing for you?” asked Elisabeth, 
| suddenly, looking into his eyes. 

Mab averted her head to conceal a smile. 
Huntly moved uneasily; he wished he had 
left that morning. Then Elisabeth sang, 
her voice rising pure and sweet on the still 
air as she wove strains together after her 
own fancy, sombre, light, sad, and gay, while 
her lips framed words about the Lurlei maid, 
then melted into silence again. She was 
leaning over the bulwark. Huntly rose ab- 
| ruptly and went forward. 


| 
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“You sang my verses. Oh, Elisabeth, 
that was kind!” murmured Edward. “You 
are my Lurlei maid.” 

“ Poetical license,” she retorted. 

“No, I have never known but one.” 

Elisabeth shrank away from him with 
sudden fear. All her world was out of joint. 
She joined Huntly, who was watching her 
sternly. 

“How unreal life must become, floating 
on summer seas like this!” she said. 

“Unfortunately, we carry our natures 
with us,” he replied, half irritably. 

He was slipping out of his groove of ac- 
tion, and did not feel sure of the ground. 

“T should like to land.” 

“Complimentary! In four days, made- 
moiselle.” 

“Your tone is strange: have I done any 
thing wrong?” 

‘he pure face was raised to his in the twi- 
light; he had only to stoop and touch the 
tremulous scarlet lips. How many men had 
already kissed her? 

“ Measure a thousand times, and cut once,” 
quoted Huntly Sprague, his eyes growing 
steely cold. 

Fortunately the Swallow had sought the 
same sheltering inlet. Who so glad to see 
fellow-yachtsmen as Elisabeth? She must 
visit the other yacht, and praise its beau- 
ty. Of course they would lunch with Mr. 
Maynard. 


“Let us race to the buoy. 
locket as a prize,” she said, gayly. 

“Will you forgive me for my untimely 
jest ?” inquired Huntly, as he assisted Elisa- 
beth on board the Lurline once more. 


I pledge my 


“Never!” How the large eyes flashed 
and the thin nostril quivered! 

The contestants weighed anchor, the 
Swallow gaining the lead, until, as they 
rounded the breakwater, sails filled in the 
welcome breeze, and the two vessels danced 
over the waters almost abreast. In the ex- 
citement of this child’s play Mab held her 
breath, Elisabeth’s color deepened, and even 
the solemn steward exhibited a high degree 
of nervousness. 

“Why can’t we go straight ahead?” de- 
manded Mab, impatiently clapping her hands 
as the Lurline tacked. 

“Once more, and the buoy is reached!” 
cried Edward. 

The Swallow seemed to flutter white wings 
in defiance preparatory to darting ahead 
and rounding the goal. Then a cheer rent 
the air, and the race was ever. Elisabeth 
presented her locket gracefully. No one 
could doubt her delight in the Swallow’s 
victory. 

Mab slept. Elisabeth was aroused to in- 
tense wakefulness by a sudden presentiment 
of danger. Was it nightmare? Her heart 
was, throbbing wildly; her hands were icy 
cold. She sat up, and gazed silently into 





the outer cabin, where a lamp swung. The 
boy Pedro glided along the wall like a shad- 
ow. Tosnatch a cloak and follow him was 
her immediate impulse. 

The Lurline rode at anchor; the deck was 
deserted. Stay! Huntly Sprague was lean- 
ing over the railing, smoking, and the boy 
was creeping noiselessly behind him. The 
sight froze the blood in the woman’s veins. 
She opened her lips, and was voiceless; a 
faintness stole over her. She alone was 
awake to warn the man who would never 
love her. Well, thank God, it was her priv- 
ilege. Elisabeth was no coward, and she 
did nothing by halves. 

“Save yourself!” she cried at last, reck- 
lessly grasping Pedro with all her feeble 
strength. 

The boy turned on her, and, in frantic 
haste to escape, hurled her overboard. The 
dark waters surged above her head, and 
then all was night. When she again open- 
ed her eyes she was lying in the cabin, with 
Queen Mab cooing over her. 

“Huntly Sprague is dying to speak with 
you. I can searcely keep him from storm- 
ing the door.” 

“Mab, I wish to go home this very hour. 
We can land and take the train. If you 
are human, come with me, and keep these 
men out of my sight. What has become of 
Pedro ?” with a shudder. 

“He escaped in the small boat while ev- 
ery one was splashing overboard after you. 
What a fright you gave us!” 

“A fright that saved murder possibly. I 
am going home.” 

And she went, evading gratitude with the 
check, “I only did my duty.” 

Left on board the yacht, the two gentle- 
men could not reunite the thread of daily 
interest, broken so unexpectedly. The stew- 
ard worked himself into a white heat of 
anger. 

“That Portagee! The young lady watch- 
ed him from the first, and begged me to 
watch him too. She might ha’ got drowned 
for her pains.” And the master did not re- 
buke him. 

Two months later Huntly Sprague stood 
in the sombre parlors of old John Wayne’s 
house, his manner a trifle excited, his glance 
wandering impatiently to the door, which 
presently admitted radiant Elisabeth, in 
mellow golden carmine robe, opals clasp- 
ing neck and wrist. ‘Measure a thousand 
times, and eut once,” he said, taking both 
her hands, and stooping to kiss her. 

Summer birds had fled before chilling 
autumn. Queen Mab sat beside a blazing 
wood fire in the cottage drawing-room, with 
two little scarlet slippers on a footstool. 
Edward drew a chair beside her. 

“You have been very cross and cold this 
summer,” he said, with a glanee in which 


| Temorse and reproach were blended. 





'«< That means I have left him to write his 
own letters, sweeten his own coffee, and fill 


his own pipes,” mentally added the little | 


wife. “Let us begin over again, then,” she 
said aloud, patting his hand softly. “ Elis- 
abeth and Huntly are to be married, after 
all.” 

“Well, he is a good fellow, and Elisa- 
beth would be the most charming girl in 
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the world if she possessed a trifle less 
vanity.” 

Queen Mab gazed into the depths of the 
| fire. 
“My wasp and butterfly have escaped,” 
| she reflected, “ but the blue-bottle must al- 
| ways dwell in the palace of cobweb. Catch 
me ever inviting a handsome girl to visit 
me in the country again !” 


MISS ANGEL. 
By ANNE THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
AFTERWARD. 


NE by one the spectators of this strange | 


little tragedy took their leave, as spec- 
tators do. The play being over, they re- 
turned to their own interests. All that 
evening Angel and her father sat by the 
tire in the studio, silent, but not unmindful 
of each other’s presence. Little Rosa was 
quietly playing in a corner alone. Angel 
held her father’s horned old hand in her 
soft fingers. 
They had had a long talk together; she 
had been quite open to him and without 
disguise. 


Those well-meant deceits, those agonizing | 


suppressions, by which people try to save 
others from pain—are they worth the grief 
they occasion? Very often the sense of 
confidence and security far outbalances any 
pain of frankness and even of condemnation 
expressed, 

A father does not utterly resent any mis- 
fortune, however greatly to be deplored, by 


} 


| “If I had not been sincere in my feeling 
|for that man, what excuse should I have 
| had, father?” said she. “The feeling came 
to me suddenly ; but it was no imagination. 
While he lives I shall ever feel bound to 
him. What excuse had I but my sincerity ?” 

It was in vain old Kauffman expostulated. 
Angelica shook her head sadly. 

After this Angel fell into a strange, in- 
describable state of morbid despair. Her 
nobler nature was no longer called upon to 
act; her commonplace, every-day self failed 
|to endure the daily pricks and the stings 
of pity, of officious sympathy, and half-con- 
cealed curiosity—she knew not how to bear 
it all. 

If she had not prayed with all her heart 
for direction, she once said to herself, she 
| could have better borne to be disgraced, to 
be ashamed of her actions, to be branded—so 
| it seemed to her—for life. And yet she had 
| only prayed to be helped to do right. She 
had not asked to be spared suffering. Her 
| prayer had not been so fruitless as she im- 
jagined. That for which they all blamed 


which his daughter is doomed to remain at | and pitied her, for which she blamed her- 
his side. John Joseph held the pretty hand, self, reflecting the minds of those she trust- 
with its pointed fingers, and looked at it|ed, was not perhaps that in her conduct 


with fatherly eyes. 

“This is a painter’s hand,” he said, with 
a kind little caressing tap. ‘ Where is thy 
cameo ring, Angelica, that the Lady Em- 
bassadress gave thee ?” 

“How can I tell you where it is?” said 


Angel, with a sudden burst of feeling. “De | 


Horn took it away; he did not give it back 
to me. How can I tell you where he is? 


How shall I ever know where he is again 2” | 


The old man knew not what to say to 


comfort her; he could only mutely caress | 


the poor little trembling hand. 
Angelica felt that the truth had now been 
owned. Now there was no longer any thing 


to conceal, and any truth faithfully faced is | 


strength in itself. 

She told herself, and she told the old man 
simply, that her life was spoiled, that she 
could not feel that vows spoken with all 
sincerity and seriousness were broken be- 
cause circumstances had changed. She re- 
gretted it all, but there could be no change. 


| which most deserved condemnation. Her 

whole nature seemed changed. She who 
| had courted attention now shrank from no- 
| tice with sensitive terror. 

In after-days she used to look back with 
strange pity and wonder at these sad and 
miserable times; but seen by the light of a 
| brighter future, these old days looked differ- 
| ent, nor could she ever quite remember their 
full depth of bitter dullness. Even to re- 
|member is scarcely possible, to put one’s 
self back is sometimes a feat almost as diffi- 
cult as to put one’s self forward. Some one 
once showed me a drawing of Mendelssohn’s. 
He had sketched his friend’s house in loy- 
ing remembrance of the hours he had spent 
there. “It is wonderfully accurate,” said 
the lady who had preserved the picture; 
| “but one window is misplaced: it is strange 
that, remembering it all so perfectly, he 
should have been mistaken on this one 
single point.” 

The windows of the past haVe a curious 
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they seem one day to open. Perhaps after- 


way of shifting. We look back at the stone | curiously touched by the remembrance 6f 
walls which have inclosed our lives, and | past occurrences. 


“You have a right to be angry,” said An- 


lights force through and make a way. Per-| gelica, blushing up angrily; “but he did 


haps the angels break in, as in that picture | love me. 


I am not his superior in birth. 


of Tintoretto’s where the heavenly company | He loved me, not you,” she repeated, with a 


bursts triumphantly through the massive 
walls and becomes suddenly revealed to the 
astounded Mary. So the angels of the past 


| 


| 


strange, bitter laugh. 


The laugh went on, 
and then changed into a great flood of tears. 
“You will see it differently some day,” 


do sometimes reveal themselves long after. | said Lady Di; “you do not remember how 
Although Angelica shrunk from any allu- | you have been insulted. Have you no dig- 


sion to her troubles, old Kauffman scarcely 
spoke on any other subject. He would re- 
turn to it again and again, entreat her with 
tears and snuff to dissolve her marriage. 

At such times her agitation grew excess- 
ive. “No, no,” she said, “she had no power 
to break such a tie.” 

“But the marriage is no marriage,” old 
Kauffman would cry, exasperated, and ap- 
pealing to Mr. Reynolds, their constant 
friend. ‘Some one reads a service; there 
are no bans, no witnesses. The man had 
been married before. I, her father, am not 
consulted; the man disappears.” 

“There was a license,” said Mr. Reynolds, 
slowly. “I have taken counsel’s opinion. 
The previous marriage could not be proved. 
With you Catholics the law is strict; but I 
have no doubt that by an appeal to Rome—” 

“T entreat you, dear father, dear Mr. 
Reynolds,” interrupted Angelica, with pas- 
sionate emphasis, “leave it; take no steps: 
you only give me more pain. I only ask to 
be left alone to bear my own burden, to in- 
jure no one else. Forget it all, father; I 
shall speak of it no more.” 

And she kept her word; but though she 
did not speak, she drooped ; the blithe spirit 
was gone. Her friends were full of anxiety 
and solicitude. Lady Diana used to come 
day by day. Little Miss Reynolds used to 
arrive on tiptoe, slowly creaking the door- 
handle, as if a click of the latch would add 
or detract from poor Angelica’s barrenness 
of heart. Every body had a different pre- 
scription, but none reached her as yet. 

For some time Angelica seemed strangely 
altered; she had no word to utter, nothing 
to feel or to express. Such hours come to 
all: night falls, the winter of our discontent 
covers and hushes the songs and perfumes 
and blooming garlands of summer-time. 
She had nothing more to say to any body. 
She had said so much in so few words, felt 
so much in so few minutes, that now there 
seemed nothing left. She kept silence with 
her father; she would endure his solicitude 
in a dogged, stupid sort of way. One day 
Lady Diana folded: her in her arms in a sud- 
den burst of indignation. “ My poor, poor 
friend!” she said. 

“Yes,” Angel answered, “and this is only 
the beginning: it gets worse and worse.” 

“The low-born, knavish, insolent wretch!” 
cried Lady Diana, whose own pride had been 





nity, no pride, to resent such treatment ?” 

“T think not,” said Angel, hanging her 
head and speaking in a hard and dogged 
tone. “I am utterly and hopelessly dis- 
graced. I see itin every face I meet. What 
use is there in speaking of it at all? No- 
body can understand me, and even you will 
not understand that I can have some sin- 
cerity of feeling in my heart.” 

Her sorrow made her quite reckless of 
what she owed to other people, though not 
indifferent to their blame. It seemed to her 
as if all eyes were upon her. 

It was not all imagination on Angelica’s 
part when she thought that people were 
looking at her, counting her poor heart 
throbs, scanning her lonely tears. She was 
a well-known character. This curious ro- 
mance crept abroad from one source and 
another. Gossip was better received in 
those days than now, and persons of a larger 
mind were interested in the private details 
which then took the place of those public 
facts in which persons are now absorbed. 

Mr. Reynolds was discreet in vain ; it pro- 
voked him to hear the poor girl’s name in 
every mouth. Wherever he went he was 
cross-questioned and _ re-cross-questioned. 
Some blamed, some langhed—all talked. 

Lady Diana used to bite her lips with 
vexation. But what can not one or two 
good friends accomplish? The influence of 
this man and this woman worked wonders 
in Angel’s behalf. Their steady friendship 
saved her from the ill opinion of many who 
were ready to accept the first version that 
was given to them, and who felt it incum- 
bent upon them to judge, with or without 
facts to go upon. Angel refused all invita- 
tions; she could scarcely be persuaded to 
go out into the street. Lady Diana was 
most anxious to carry her away then and 
there to her own country-house in Hamp- 
shire, of which mention has been made. 
But Angelica seemed to have a nervous hor- 
ror of any change, any effort. 

One day not long before these events a 
Mr. St. Leu, a barrister and art critic, had 
been speaking of some of Angelica’s work to 
Mr. Reynolds. “It is graceful,” the critic 
had said, “but overstrained and affected. 
Every thing is too couleur de roseate-rose for 
my plain common-sense. I know the old 
father; a friend of his, M. Zucchi, an Italian, 
gave him a letter tome. The fair Angelica 
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I have not seen; but her work does not at- 
tract me.” 

“You have scarcely entered into her in- 
tention,” Mr. Reynolds had said, gravely. 
“To her charming nature the whole world 
is a garden of happiness. She knows that 
sorrow exists. The wickedness of life—to 
us older people it is, perhaps, the only real 
sorrow—does not seem to occur to her. Per- 
haps it might be better for her pictures if 
she had less confidence, but for herself it 
would not be so well,” said the painter. 

One day, after poor Angel’s tragedy, the 
two men met again by chance. “ How is 


your friend Miss Kauffman ?” the critic ask- | 


ed, quite kindly. “Poor lady! I fear her 


experience has been bitter enough to take | 


the roses out of her garland for a long time 
to come. I am expecting a visit from her 
and her father at my chambers,” he con- 
tinued; “they are coming this afternoon, 
on business connected with the house they 
live in.” 

Mr. St. Leu’s staircase led from under the 
covered way that crosses from Inner Temple 
Lane. The staircase abuts upon a quaint 


old wig shop, that can not be much altered | 


since the days when Angelica looked in 
through the narrow panes at the blocks 
and the horse-hair perched upon their shin- 
ing cranes. 

“JT will wait for you here, father,” said 
she; “it is out of the wind. I do not care 
to go up.” 
strangers was still upon her. She smiled 
to her father, and went and stood in the 
one sheltered corner of this windy place, 
waiting by the wig shop and leaning against 
the brick wall. 

The colonnade divides two pretty old 
courts, piled with many lawyers and bricks 
and memories; with blue bags issuing from 
old doorways; red and brown and gray 
are the tints; quaint and slight the arches 
and peristyles, to some minds as quaint and 
graceful in their mists and wreathing fogs 
as any flaunting marble or triumphant 
Pompeian vista. For a long time Angel 
watched the passers-by; listened to the 
sound of the footsteps. It was a bitter day 
for all its spring promise: a fog hung over 
the streets, the wind came dry and dusty, 
piercing through the damp mist. Angelica 
waited, indifferent to it all; the weather 
made little difference to her in her strange 
depression. 

Would any thing ever touch her again? 
she wondered. It seemed to her as if even 
trouble could not come near her any more. 
It is true that interest itself fails at times, 
and that life is then very saltless and ashy 
to the taste; but even this is a part of its 
experience, if honestly accepted. 

Angel waited, listlessly watching two 
children descending and climbing the steps 
of a piled brown house with a vaulted door- 


The nervous terror of meeting 


way. She felt forlorn and out of place; 
other people were living their daily lives, 
and working to some end. She had none, 
no end in view, nothing to wish. Then she 
began to ery, feeling the utter hopelessness 
of it all. She could see no way out of it, no 
possible issue. 

She had never taken into consideration 
that tide which flows and ebbs, that alter- 
nate waking and sleeping which belong to 
all living emotion. If our hearts did not 
beat with alternate pulses, they would not 
be alive. 

——_. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
IN THE OUTER COURTS OF THE TEMPLE. 


THE children were gone; a lawyer’s clerk 


|had paced the court and dwindled away. 


(I don’t know if lawyers’ clerks looked as 
old and worn a hundred years ago as they 
do now.) Angelica, with all her troubles, 
must have seemed a pleasant contrast to 
some of the grim and foggy figures that 
were wandering about this Temple court. 

One big old man dressed in loose untidy 
clothes went slowly past, blinking at her 
from beneath a small scratch-wig that 
scarce covered his big head; he rolled as he 
walked along, portly, unsightly. There 
was a certain stamp of arbitrary dignity 
about him for all his shabby clothes and 
uncouth gestures. Angelica recognized the 
face and strange actions, for she had seen 
Mr. Johnson one evening at the play—that 
evening when Garrick acted Hamlet. 

Now she shrunk away from his steady 
gaze. He passed on, and went up the stair- 
ease by which her father had just climbed. 
Then more smoke-colored figures went by 
with the minutes. Then by degrees the 
place became quite silent and deserted, ex- 
cept for certain ghosts of her own fancy, 
and drifts of smoke and soot, and an odd 
jumble of recollections. 

Angelica sighed, from present chill de- 
pression as much as from any other cause. 
Some stir of pain seemed awakened sudden- 
ly; asortof unreasonable retrospective sense 
of shame and grief came over her, and caused 
her to hide her face in her two hands for 
an instant. 

In that instant a heavy step came down 
the narrow staircase, fell on the stones, 
came to her side, and stopped. 

“Yes, father,” she said, without looking 
up. 

“Your father is above with Mr. St. Leu,” 
said a voice. 

It was not John Joseph’s vibrating tenor, 
but a deep and measured note she did not 
know; and then Angelica raised her eyes, 
and met the full and steady look of two 
bleared heavy orbs, from which, neverthe- 
less, a whole flooding light of sympathy and 
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kindness seemed to flow. The ugly seamed 
face was tender with its great looks of 
pity. 

“You are Mrs. Kauffman,” said the man 
in this voice, with a sort of echo. “I told 
your father I would stay with you, my dear, 
until he had finished his business. I have 
wished to make your acquaintance,” he con- 
tinued, after a moment’s pause. “I know 
to what straits we poor human creatures 
can be brought, and I confess that the re- 
cital of your story has moved me greatly.” 

There he stood still looking at her, and 


can there be for me? I know not how to 
escape my thoughts. I know not whom to 
trust, whom to love, what to do.” 
“Love your enemies; do good to them 
that ill use you,” said the old man, solemnly. 
“Follow your own sense of right. Fear not 
| to love, my dear; fear hate and mistrustful 
| feelings; fear the idleness of grief; accept. 
the merciful dispensation of Providence, 
| Which, by the necessity of present atten- 
| tion, diverts us from being lacerated by the 

past. It still remains for you to contem- 
| plate the future without undue confidence, 


she timidly glanced at the lazy, well-known | but without unnecessary alarm, and with 
figure, at the heavy face with the indomi- | humble trust in your own efforts for right- 
table fire in it, that light of the lamp burn- | doing, to determine upon the best, the most 


ing through the bushel and darting its 
gleaming ray into one heart and another. 
Johnson’s looks no less than his words car- 
ried that conviction which is the special 
gift of some people. 

Angelica, who had of late so shrunk from 
strangers, felt suddenly as if this was a 
friend to whom she could complain; to 
whom it was possible to speak. 

“My story! What do you mean?” she 
eried, impetuously (her tongue seemed un- 
loosed). “Who do you take me for? Do 
you know my story? Itis only foolery and 
disgrace. People look at me—not, as you 
do, with kindness—and I see their scorn; I 
feel their importunate curiosity, and know 
not how to escape from it all, from myself, 
my miserable life—” 

“Hush, my dear! hush!” said this stranger. 
“There is no wisdom in useless and hopeless 
sorrow, although, somehow, it is so like vir- 
tue that he who is wholly without it can 
not be loved, by me at least. To be ill 
thought of in another person’s mind is in 
itself no wrong-doing, although it may sig- 
nify some discomfort to yourself. But be- 
lieve me, my dear young lady,” said the wise 
old man, “the world is not so scornful as 
you imagine; so unjust as it is peevishly 
represented. For my own part,” he went 
on, “I love and respect you, disgraced, as 
you call it; whereas before there was a time 
when my sympathy was less. You have 
done no wrong; you have injured yourself, 
but no other person. In some ways disap- 
pointment is as good as success, for it does 
not prevent the sincerity of your good in- 
tentions, nor alter the truth of your feel- 
ings. To be mistaken is no crime. Many 
things turn out differently from our wishes. 
Can you follow me, my dear? Nay, you 
must not cry; you must not lose courage. 
A lifetime is still before you, and much hope 
for the future.” 

He took her languid hand, and held it be- 


tween his big palms. He comforted her 


strangely, though she scarcely owned it to 
herself, or knew how this strange help reach- 
ed her. 

“Hope!” cried poor Angel. “What hope 


reasonable, course for a Christian to pursue, 
and to follow that course with courage and 
| humility.” 

Some people have a gift of magnetism, 
of personal influence, which is quite inde- 
| scribable, which belongs partly to the inter- 
/est they take in the concerns of others, 
| partly to some natural simplicity and eleva- 
tion of soul. 

Johnson’s personality and great-hearted 
instinct reaches us still across the century 

that divides us from its convincing strength. 
perme must that tender, dogmatic, loving 
| help have been to poor little Angelica in her 
perplexity, as she found herself face to face 
| with this human being, so devout and wise 
| and tender in his sympathy! 

Now at last she seemed to have found an 
| ark, a standing-place in her sea of trouble. 
She looked up into the heavy face. She 
| seemed to breathe more fully; the load upon 
| her heart was suddenly lightened, and with 
a burst of tears she stooped and kissed the 
great brown hand. 

“Oh,” she said, “you have spoken words 
| that I shall never forget. Heaven sent you 
tome. Now I feel as if I could face my life 

again.” 

The poor little thing’s nerves had been 

overwrought, overstrung, all this long time. 
It seemed to her now as if this man had 
taken her hand and led her calmly to the 
encounter of terrors and alarms which she 
| had not dared to face alone, and which van- 
ished as she met them. 
|. When John Joseph came down after his 
|long conference with Mr. St. Leu he found 
Angelica brightened, smiling through tears. 
His old Angel was come back, with a soft- 
| ened light in her eyes and a sweetened tone 
| in her voice. 

“Father, how long you have been!” she 
‘said. “Not too long, not one moment too 
| long. If you could know what this half 
| hour has done for me!” 
| It had done this: it had restored her self- 
| res t, her confid in oth 
respect, her confidence in others. 
| John Joseph rubbed his hands, seeing her 
|look of life renewed. The slight figure 
' drifted less languid, more erect. There was 
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hope in her steps. They passed out into 


the busy street, under Temple Bar, into the | 


noisy haunts of men. 

Angel’s friend rolled off on his ungainly 
way. He was grateful and cheered himself, 
for to bless is in itself the blessing of some 
generous hearts. Do not I, who write, know 
of one dear woman’s blessing, which fell not 


long ago, and which seemed like refreshing 


rain showering upon the dust? 

When Angelica reached home that day ev- 
ery thing seemed to be changed. So much 
can one person sometimes do for another. 


Mr. Johnson’s confidence seemed to have | 
touched some secret spring, to have set her | 


at ease, to have restored her self-respect. 
She set to work again with renewed cour- 
age. Every thing seemed possible again, 
even without the spring of hope. 
and patient endeavor came to her aid. 

Some days, utterly dry and parched, she 
worked on from habit, hoping that the sap 
of interest was not quite crushed within her 
heart. At others, strung to happier meas- 
ure, she seemed to be uplifted, to be able 
to put herself away. She had never paint- 


Resolve | 


had a strange summons to Windsor, and was 
just returned from thence. He had found 
| bad news enough that morning waiting his 
|Teturn to put out southern lights for days 
to come. 

He did not speak at first when she gave 
him her hand. She was frightened by his 
manner. 

“When did you come ?” she faltered. 

He was silent for a little bit, trying to 
span the gulf which had opened between 
them. He was unreasonable, indignant, an- 
gry with her, with fate. 

“T came yesterday,” he said. 
a letter calling me to Windsor. There is 
sad news there. I mustreturn. I scarcely 
thought of seeing you, but I could not keep 
away.” 

She gave him a reproachful glance. 


“T found 


The 


| look made him speak, though at one time in 


his anger against her he had thought all 


| words were over between them forever. 


“Come, come with me,” said Angel, lead- 


| ing across the street to her house, of which 
| the door wag on the latch, and flitting up 


ed better in her life than now; orders came | 


in, and she was obliged to defer a long- 
promised visit to Lowdenham Manor, Lady 
Diana’s house in Hampshire. 


People are made up of so many contradict- | 


ory feelings that when a person’s conduct 


dreams. 


surprises us we forget how much circum-_ 


stances have to do with the outward aspect 


of life. As the material facts change, the 
motive forces seem to turn into fresh chan- 


nels; but it is the same force or weakness 


of character that drives the impulse. 
gelica Kauffman was a woman born to be a 
slave, easily influenced by stronger wills, 
but still more by her stubborn ideas of sen- 
timent. One trying ordeal was still before 
her; it was but meeting with an old tried 
friend. 


——~.—__—_- 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ANY MAN TO ANY WOMAN. 


WE mortals are very impatient beings, and | 


we seem to have some instinct by which we 
often make bad matters worse, far worse, 
than they need be. Antonio added to poor 
Angelica’s troubles by his return, by his ut- 
ter and indignant sympathy. When he saw 
her looking unhappy, his grief for her trou- 
ble seemed to turn against her in its very 
intensity. They met by chance in the street 
one day; he was on his way to see her. 
She had been listlessly strolling in the sun- 
shine with little Rosa, and the two were 
standing by the railings at the corner of 
the square, when they saw him crossing the 
street. He also looked worn and harassed, 


An- | 


stairs before him into her studio, now once 
more filled with work, alive with her pretty 
She went up to her easel and un- 
tied her hooded cloak. It fell upon the 
floor at her feet, and she stood motionless 
with a hanging head. 

Antonio began pacing the long room, then 
turned and came straight back to her. 

“Unhappy girl,” he cried, “what have 
you done ?” 

His melting voice, restrained by his grief 
for her trouble, seemed to pass over her as a 
wave of salt bitterness, but as he reproach- 


; ed her the two seemed drawn more nearly 


again. 

“What madness befell you?” he cried. 
“Did you forget your father and all who 
love you? Were you bewitched, entrapped?” 

Angelica for once seemed crushed, made 
dull somehow. She did not hold up her 
head, but stood looking before her with va- 
cant eyes. Angelica! was this Angelica? 





It was not so much that she looked ill and 
changed; but some sharpness had come into 
her face, some dull cloud into her glancing 
blue eyes, some expression of distaste and 


| weariness, that Antonio had never seen be- 


fore. It cut him to the heart. His grief 
made him unjust. He began to pace the 
room in a sort of fury. 

“What did you mean by it?” he cried 
again. “Had you no sense of honor left? 
no instinct of your own dignity, of your 
duty to us all?” 

And his eyes brimmed over with tears, 
and he stooped and took her hand and kiss- 
ed it with a tender respect which belied his 
| words. “You would have done better if you 
| had married me,” cried Antonio, with a sigh 





although he had come straight from sweet | —‘I who went away because I thought it 


golden groves and perfumed skies. 


He had | hopeless, and, fool that I was! could not 
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consent to follow in your train as so many | 
others had done. I had rather you had died. 
Oh, Angelica!” he cried, in a tone of such true 
sorrowful part in her sorrow that Angel, who 
had been angry and cold and indignant, now 
suddenly began to cry; and the tears did 
them both good, and washed away their bit- 
terness of heart. 

Angelica considered herself married, and 
nothing that any one could say could dis- 
abuse her of this. . 

“Perhaps I am not married; but when I 
took those vows upon me I was sincere, oth- 
erwiso what excuse should Ihave had? Now 
let me at least fulfill that which I engaged to 
do. I should not know one moment’s peace 
if I went against my feeling. As it is, l have 
a certain peace—a feeling of self-respect, 
which helps me. I must make up to my 
father for all I have made him suffer, and I 
must accept my life as it comes tome. Not 
the happ‘est lot, indeed, but a tolerable one 
compared to some,” said Angel, taking An- 
tonio’s hand timidly. 

But all the same, for a long, long time they 
were separated. “Oh, Antonio, I did love 
him!” she said. “It is all so sad; but you 
will not desert me.” Antonio felt too deep- 
ly to be able to look on calmly, to meet John 
Joseph with patience. He could do no good; 
he seemed to re-open Angelica’s wounds by 
his sympathy. It was no use that he should 
stay, so he felt. He went to Mr. Reynolds. 
It was some comfort to rail at fate in the 
company of another who had suffered also 
in some measure. He asked Mr. Reynolds 
question upon question. Once he lost his 
temper, and flew out with a burst of anger 
at the calm demeanor of the unruffled mas- 
ter. 

“Forgive my importunity,” he said, recol- 
lecting himself with an effort; “she is my 
dearest, oldest friend. I have been almost 
beside myself, and I ask myself, as if in a 
cruel dream, whether it can be true.” 

“T am afraid it is too true,” said Mr. Reyn- 
olds, gravely. “It is most unfortunate, most 
distressing.” 

Antonio turned deadly pale and faint. His 
nerves were not of the same equal poise as 
the great painter’s, and he could not face 
the ruin of his friend’s life without the 
acutest physical suffering. 

“ But, after all, this marriage, as she calls 
it,” he said, very slowly, “is, perhaps, no 
marriage. Some one read the service, but 
the whole thing was an imposture.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Mr. Reynolds; “he had 
procured a license.” 

“Under a false name!” cried Zucchi. 
“Surely that could not be legal ?” 

“We must have a lawyer’s opinion,” said 
Mr. Reynolds. “You may rely on me for | 
leaving no stone unturned to release her; 
only her consent is necessary, and this she | 
absolutely refuses.” 





“She is mad!” cried Zucchi. 
she mean ?” 

“No one can deplore her strange infatu- 
ation more than I do,” said Mr. Reynolds, 
gravely. “She considers herself married, 
and refuses to be set free. I myself have 
tried in vain to convince her of her mis- 
take.” 

Antonio gave an odd flashing glance at 
his companion; then he hastily took leaye 
and hurried away. 


“What does 


As I think of my story, from an abstract 
point of view, I seem to see something like 
a strong wind blowing and dispersing the 
clouds and vapors, and making way for the 
light. Angelica’s dreams of love are to be 
followed by the visions of art, of works of 
intelligent practice. 

We have seen Angelica in such saddened 
straits of late that it is a satisfaction to 
turn a page and find her in pleasant pas- 
tures again, and by still waters. She is in 
Lady Diana’s kind keeping at last, and has 
come to Lowdenham Manor for atime. Miss 
Reynolds is also there. 

It is evening, and they have all been sit- 
ting silent in the drawing-room: Miss Reyn- 
olds in her corner by the window ; Lady Di- 
ana working at the table; and Angelica— 
poor Angelica!—she too had been at work, 
but her hands had fallen listless into her 
lap, and she sat watching the drops, the 


green lawn, with its little furnaces of gera- 


niums. The water did not seem to extin- 
guish these flames; it seemed, on the con- 
trary, to feed and stimulate their fires. The 
room was faded and becabineted, but Lady 
Diana had no spare money to refurnish. 
She had been content to leave it as she had 
found it, with the great china pots of last 
summer’s rose leaves, and other relics of 
its late possessors. It was Angelica who 
had plucked two jars full of China roses, 
and who had brought in a great burning 
gladiole bursting from its stem. Its red 
head was reflected in the convex looking- 
glass. 

I don’t know how long they had sat si- 
lent. The silence seemed to grow heavier 
and heavier as the minutes went by. Ev- 
ery thing seemed to make it worse. It had 
begun, as most silences do, by a word, but 
left unsaid. 

“T hoped Lord Henry would have ridden 
over again to see us before this,” said Miss 
Reynolds. “I don’t know that we ladies 
are not better without him; but he talked 
to Angelica of coming to see how we were 
all getting on.” 

“T am sure he will come,” said Angelica, 
“for he prom—for he told me the last 
time—” 

“What should he come for?” said Lady 
Diana, quickly. She looked up so stern and 
so abruptly that Angelica gave a little start. 
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“Why did you make him promise to come 
again ?” 

“It was his own proposal, not mine,” said 
Angelica, wearily. “I want no company | 
but that which I have,” she said. 

Angelica could hardly have told you her- 
self how the days went by at Lowdenham 
Manor. The distant murmur of the sea 
reached them from time to time, but the 
days were green and still and even in their 
progress. Twilights lengthened into dawns, 
dawns into mid-day; but even the mid-day 
glares came shadowed and softened through 
the clouding branches. On most sides rose 
green hills, fringed and heaped with green 
bushes. Here a cow would be grazing high 
in the air, it seemed, climbing over the top 
of the elm-trees. The blue smoke of some | 
cottage chimney would be spiring from some 
deeper hollow, spreading, melting, vanishing 
delicately away. Every thing seemed sub- 
dued and mellowed. The very tree stems 
were softly wound with ivy sprays. The 
old orchard walls were lined with lichen, as 
were the branches of the heavy fruit trees. 
The ponds lay clear, reflecting the greens 
and gentle blues and lilacs of the landscape. 
The bushes were overflowing. with convol- 
vuli flowering white. It seemed to Angel- 
ica like a place hidden in the heart of a 
labyrinth to which they had come winding 
by green lanes. 

Angelica felt so safe, so peaceful here, far 
away from the world of doubt and sorrow 
in which she had been living so long. Did 
such a world still exist? Yes, perhaps; but 
not for her to-day. 

This place to her was full of comfort. 
Any thing more startlingly beautiful might | 
have been too difficult in her worn and ex- 
hausted state. Here by degrees a silent 
understanding seemed to have arisen be- 
tween the poor tired woman and the sweet | 
inanimate world to which a kind fate had 
brought her for sympathy and comfort. In 
proportion to the very pain she had suffered 
now came ease and peace and a sense of 
unspoken beauty. Alone here was not 
alone; every thing seemed too sweet and 
full of life, of natural affinities, of utter and 
completing loveliness. De Horn, as she still 
called him to herself, had traveled far out 
of her life. Angelica had no interest or 
part in his world, and yet—it was difficult 
to explain, nor did she attempt to do so—a | 
sense of strange feeling to her heart, a union 
beyond all that had seemed to separate them | 
so far asunder. She believed that with all 
his wrong and his lies, his low deceit, he had | 
loved her truly; and thinking of this, she | 
felt as if she had no need to forgive. 

Lady Diana’s friend, Mrs. Damer, came 
over while Angelica was at the Manor-house, 
and it was here that the Kauffman painted | 
that charming portrait which is now in Miss 
Johnston’s possession, of a person whose | 


name has since become more famous than it 


| deserved. Anne Conway was now the wife 


of Mr. Dawson Damer, the man of the hun- 
dred waistcoats. 

Angelica carried the picture away and fin- 
ished it in London, and the Kauffman and 
her model used to have many a discussion 
as they sat over their work. One day 
Mr. Reynolds came in, and found them in 
hot debate. 

“Surely,” cried Mrs. Damer—‘“ surely an 
impression, however conveyed, is more val- 
uable to the artist than mere imitation. I 
can often work better and more rapidly from 
my own mental recollections than by mere- 
ly copying something which does not, after 
all, represent my idea.” 

Here the painter overcame the man of the 
world. “My dear young lady, that is pre- 
cisely what (if you will forgive the liberty) 
I would warn you against. With all your 
great gifts, your sweet impulsive industry, 
and admirable feeling, it is only the study 
of Nature that can give any of us that mas- 
tery which we must all desire. Rules are 


/no trammels to those who are working in 


the right direction.” 

“Ts it not in Art as in other things?” said 
Angelica, blushing. “Is it not by submit- 
ting most completely to the laws of Truth 
that we best discover her intentions? Do 


| you know,” she went on, “I seem to have 
found out of late that obedience is best. 


Now as I paint,” she said, smiling to her 
model, “the more completely I can obey the 
color of your beautiful brown hair and the 


| pale hue of your cheek, the better my like- 


ness will be.” 
And in truth Angelica never painted a 
better picture than this charming figure, 


jlanguid and delicate, with clasped hands 


holding some flowers, which the young 
painter had placed in her sitter’s lap. Mr. 
Reynolds praised the portrait heartily. He 
had a special reason for being anxious that 
Angelica should do credit to herself and her 


| talent at this time. 


“But surely,” cried Mrs. Damer, “there 
are two ways of seeing things. If you only 
copied the signs without interpreting them, 
I am certain your pictures, Mr. Reynolds, 
would be vastly different to what they are, 
deficient of the grand air, which so especial- 
ly belongs to them.” 

“Sometimes we are happy in our subjects, 
and they inspire us,” said the painter, court- 
eously. “But I fear, madam, that I must 
hold to my guiding principle, and seek for 
a calm and even pursuit of facts as they ap- 
pear to me.” 

“ Ah, you are right,” said Angelica, with 
some emotion. “Let us be calm,” she cried, 
excitedly. “ Let us work and live tranquil 
and unshaken by the storms of passionate 
endeavor, thankful that we have friends to 
guide us, to help us on the right way.” 
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Mr. Reynolds was greatly touched by her 
sudden appeal. 

“You, of all people,” he said, “have the 
right to count upon your friends, and not 
only upon friendship,” he said, very kindly. 
“Are you prepared for distinction ?” he ask- 
ed, smiling. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Reynolds?” said 
Angel. 

“T mean that never was there an age in 
which art flourished under more enlightened 
patrons or with more charming disciples,” 
said Mr. Reynolds, with a bow to the two 
wondering ladies. But he would not say 
more, nor could they guess to what he was 
alluding. Had Angel been alone, he would 
have told her. 


—__—~——_ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
TO SHOW FALSE ARY WHAT BEAUTY WAS 
OF YORE. 

Tue Society of Amalgamated Artists had 
existed for many years, but its spirit was 
not that to which the tranquil Reynolds in- 
clined. Anger, jealousies, depressions, seem- 
ed to him as blasphemies against the creed 
they all professed. With all his quietness 
of nature, Reynolds could ill brook opposi- 
tion. Noisy dissension was to him intolera- 
ble. The society had a way of selecting 
first one and then another victim for sus- 
picion and persecution. At one of their an- 
nual meetings they deliberately excluded 
sixteen of their best members from the coun- 
cil. A certain number of those who remain- 
ed immediately resigned their posts. Ill 
feeling was great on each side. Mr. Moser 
was accused by some; others defended him. 
It resulted in the proposal for instituting a 
new society, and during Reynolds’s absence 
in Paris this autumn the scheme grew and 
gained ground. Moser, Chambers, and West 
waited on the King with propositions and 
outlines for new academies of arts to be in- 
stituted in London. 

When Mr. Reynolds returned from abroad 
that autumn he had found the whole thing 
in train. The officers were named; a great 
meeting was convened. West came to re- 
quest his presence in Wilton’s house, where 
a certain number of painters were then as- 
sembled. Reynolds, it is said, hesitated and 
delayed. Whether from accident or pur- 
pose, tea was served an hour later than 
usual, and when he and his young compan- 
ion reached the house at last, the meeting 
was on the point of dispersing. When the 
door opened and the two came in, they were 
received (says Northcote) with a sudden 
burst of acclamation, and Reynolds was 
with one voice proclaimed President of the 
new Academy. Can not one picture the 
scené? These bursts with which those who 
have the generous gift of divination hail 





the rulers among the people have always 
seemed to me among the most affecting in- 
cidents in life. Reynolds was touched and 
overcome by this sudden revelation of good 
will and good sympathy. From the Court 
he had received but small token of praise 
hitherto, but this was worth far more than 
any flare of fashionable adulation or passing 
success, ‘This was the genuine tribute of 
the workers like himself, who knew and un- 
derstood the value of the laurels they be- 
stowed from their own store. 

Mr. Reynolds walked into Angelica’s studio 
that night after the meeting had dispersed. 
Little Rosa had fallen asleep in one of the 
big chairs. The faithful lamp was burning 
dim, the log was smouldering on the hearth, 
the room was warm and silent, the atmos- 
phere serene. Angelica had opened her in- 
strument, and had been singing some snatch- 
es of Mozart, to whose music her German 
soul responded. That tender melody be- 
tween tears and laughter seemed at times to 
speak all the doubts and certainties of her 
indefinite life. The song ended to-night not 
in a chord, but in Mr. Reynolds, who came in 
to her music, breaking into the last few notes. 
“T have been very much moved to-night; so 
much so,” said he, “that I came over here, 
dear lady, to see if your windows were 
alight, and if you had not a gleam of sym- 
pathy for a friend in your kind heart ;” and 
then he told her in a few words what had 
happened to him. 

It was a happiness to Angelica to listen 
to his story, and she made him tell her again 
and again what had been done, promising 
absolute secrecy for the present. But there 
are hours when sympathy is not always at 
command for those who can claim no hand 
to grasp their fortunes, no special ear to 
listen to their story. In the midst of their 
téte-d-téte the door opened, and old John Jo- 
seph came in, ushering another belated vis- 
itor—no less a person than Lord Henry, of 
whom mention has been made. 

“Here is a gentleman who wants to con- 
sult you, my Angelica,” said old Kauffman, 
without seeing Mr. Reynolds; and Lord 
Henry, with his conquering airs, advanced 
in all his usual confidence. 

Mr. Reynolds soon took his leave. He 
had wanted her to hear what had befallen 
him, and she had listened with sweet looks 
and interest. Now he must give up his 
place in turn. “Pass on, pass on,” says 
Fate to Mr. Reynolds. “This was your 
will: pass on, pass on.” 

The next time when Mr. Reynolds called 
upon Angelica, Lord Henry was also there ; 
but the painters left him to Lady Diana, who 
was sitting, dressed in blue satin, on a sup- 
posed lawn, with a parrot, a puppy, and all 
the little W.’s in a group round her chair. 
(There is a charming picture by Angelica 
of the Duchess of Argyle of those days so 
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depicted, a family group. It belongs to the 
lady the possessor of the Damer portrait, 
and is in the style which Zoffany has made 
famous. ) 

Angelica came forward wondering what | 
new honor had come to her friend. He| 
looked pleased and greatly excited, held a 
list in his hand, the list of the names of the | 
new Academicians. 

“See!” said he, smiling, and pointing | 
with his finger. ‘Can you read the list of 
new Academicians ?” and she read, “ Presi- 
dent, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Knt.,” and looked 
up with bright congratulation. Then the 
finger traveled on: “ William Hoare, Nathaniel 
Hone.” Angelica read these, and then, with 
a pleased blush, she came to her own name 
and that of Mary Moser, to which the friend- | 
ly hand was pointing. It traveled steadily 
to the very bottom of the page. “Here is! 
also your friend M. Zucchi’s name,” said Mr. | 
Reynolds. Angelica clapped her hands; 
Lady Diana came down from her perch; 
Lord Henry advanced from the other end 
of the room, affable and radiant, and he ask- 
ed to see the list, which he perused with | 
deep interest. I believe some vague hope 
had suddenly occurred that he might have 
been included in it, and that this addition- 
al honor might have been laid by him at 
Lady Diana’s feet.* 

In Zoffany’s delightful picture we can see 
the Academicians as they were in life: can | 


| 
} 


see them with their tights and their dig- | 
nity. Sir Joshua with his sword, the model | 


| 
in his place upon the steps, the earnest 
faces of the groups standing in conclave. 
Here are wigs. Here is ceremony, and na- 
ture too. Two very forbidding ladies are | 
hanging in effigy on the wall, one of whom | 
it is difficult to recognize as the lovely | 
original of Sir Joshua’s portrait of Angelica 
Kauffman. 

In 1768 women’s rights were a willing | 
concession to their desert, not an extortion 
and graceless boon. The figures as Zoffany | 
has left them impress one somehow by a| 


| 





* “The arts unrivaled shall remain 
While George protects the polished brain,” 


seems to have been the chorus of those days. George | 
the Third received the deputation with encouragement | 
and excellent advice, as we read he had once wished 
to establish an ‘‘ Order of Minerva,” for literary and | 
scientific characters. The knights were to take rank | 
after the Knights of the Bath, and wear a straw-col- | 
ored ribbon and a star of sixteen points. ‘‘ There was 

such an outcry,” says a note to the Lectures on the | 
Four Georges, “‘ among the literati as to who should be | 
appointed that the plan was given up, and Minerva and | 
her star never came down among us.” Another note 
tells us that the King objected to painting St. Panl’s as 
a popish practice. ‘* Accordingly,” it continues, ‘ the 
most clumsy heathen sculpture only decorates that ed- | 
ifice at present. It is fortunate that the paintings | 
were spared, for never were painting and drawing s0 | 
unsound as at that time. It is far better for our eyes 

to contemplate whitewash (when we turn them away | 
from the parson) than to look at Opie’s patchy can- 

vases or Fuseli’s livid monsters.” 


certain appearance of manly self-respect. 


| The military costume of the age may have 
| given a martial air to these peaceful war- 
|riors. There is a little drawing of Stoth- 


ard’s, fanciful, vivid, and delicate, in which 
we can peep at the Academy for 1768, with 
the people who are looking at the pictures 
as they hang in their places on the walls. 


| There is the beautiful Duchess of Manches- 


ter, fresh from the artist’s studio. There are 


| landscapes smiling, ships sailing, big wigs, 


and bands gracing the walls. There is a 
traveler turbaned and bearded, perhaps out 
of compliment to the great Lady Hester of 
that time. The pretty dainty figures of the 


| visitors trip across the floor; high nod their 


plumed head- gears, bright sparkle their 
buckled shoes. The young King gazes 
through his eyeglass. The court lady holds 
her slim fan. The old cocked-hat gentle- 
man is absorbed in his own portrait, per- 
haps painted by young Lawrence, or by the 
great Gainsborough of Bath. 

Angelica clings to her classical dreams. 


| Her Hector and Andremache are much ad- 


mired, so is her composition representing 


| Venus directing Aineas and Achates. The 
| gods and Greeks and Romans continue to 


rule our humdrum country. West’s great 


picture of Regulus is a royal command. 
| Lempriére comes to life as we read the list 


of that year’s Academy. 

In many and many an Academy did An- 
gelica exhibit the works of her unremitting 
hands, her designs and her portraits, her 
gods and her heroes, Olympus in every atti- 
tude, in good work, in bad work, and indif- 
ferent. Still she labored on. 

The woman lived on year by year, her 
youth passed; neither prosperity, sunshine, 
nor the winter storms of lonely regret could 
change her nature ; she was happy and sor- 
rowful, as others are. She responded to the 
ealls of the children piping in the market, 
to the cry of the mourner, the song of those 
who rejoice. She was no mighty heroine, 
but she tried to be true to herself: what 
more can we ask of any human being? 


| Tender to her father, faithful to her con- 
| victions, loving to her friends, and ready to 


their call. 

Antonio heard of her at one time in the 
constant company of Lord Henry, that ar- 
tistic soul; and Zucchi uttered some biting 
sarcasms, for which he was sorry almost as 
he spoke. 

He had seen but little of her all these 
years. For his own peace of mind he felt 


_it best to keep away; he lived alone, work- 


ing at his own art, shunning general society, 


| esteemed and respected by those few friends 


who knew him as he really was. His health 
was delicate; and a strange and sad vexa- 
tion, which has no place here, but which 
concerned one of the kind young ladies he 
had known so intimately at Windsor (poor 
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Kitty, who died of some secret grief, people 
said), made him morbidly averse to all wom- 
en’s society. 

One day Lord Henry’s marriage to Lady 
Diana was announced. It took the town by 
surprise. Lady W. had become more and 
more complicated, her sensibilities were al- 
most unendurable, and she had discovered 
at last that even Lord Henry could not un- 
derstand them. They quarreled desperate- 
ly, and poor Diana bore the brunt, and tried 
in vain to explain the mysterious misunder- 
standing. Lord Henry, in his distress, found 
in her unselfish nature and warm kind heart 
a clew to the shadowy tangle. Her tender- 
ness touched some genuine feeling in the 
little Macaroni, who chose to confide in 
Angelica, and to be encouraged by her to 
hope. It was at Lowdenham that this ro- 
mance had begun; but it was not until that 
very day when Angelica read her name upon 
the scroll of the Royal Academy that Lady 
Diana accepted Lord Henry’s offer. 

Meanwhile Angelica lived on alone and 
at work, not unhappy, although times and 
hours came when life seemed as long to her 
as to most people. 

Rossi, who loses no opportunity of prais- 
ing his friend, tells us that Angelica, besides 
her various accomplishments, was a wom- 
an of literary tastes and wide experience. 
Klopstock and Gessner were among her cor- 
respondents. Later in life we know how 
Goethe wrote of “that tender soul.” When 
she read any noble historical anecdote, says 
her biographer, her face would brighten, her 
placid eyes would acquire a surprising vi- 
vacity. You could read in her speaking 


countenance all the passion, all the sublim- | 


ity, of the author. 

Angelica had saved money in all these 
years of hard work; she lived moderately, 
and invested her well-earned gains. One 
year she went to Ireland and painted vice- 
roys, and came back cheered and enriched. 
There is also a vision of her at the dinner 
party at Dr. Baker’s house, where the Hor- 
necks and Reynolds appear, and to which 
Goldsmith is invited, and Kauffman besides, 
and the Jessamy Bride. 

There are troubles in all estates, and An- 
gel did not escape hers, notwithstanding all 
the help of friends and the sympathy which 
came to her. One painful incident we read 
of, which vexed her greatly at the time. 
Her father felt the circumstance more keen- 
ly for her than she did for herself. Horne, 
the painter, was accused of a deliberate at- 
tempt to calumniate her. “I would have 
answered yours immediately ; but i was en- 
gaged in business,” she writes, in answer to 
his denial. “I can not conceive why sev- 
eral gentlemen who have never deceived 
me should conspire to do so at this time; 
and if they themselves were deceived, you 
can not wonder that others should be de- 


ceived also, and take for satire that which 
you say was not intended. I was actuated 
not only by my particular feelings, but a re- 
spect for the art and artists, to persuade my- 
self that you can not think it a great sacri- 
fice to remove a picture that had even raised 
suspicion of disrespect to a person who ney- 
er wished to offend you.” 

Old John Joseph was indignant almost 
| beyond words. This incident added to his 
'old trouble at leaving her unprotected and 
alone. Even little Rosa was gone now, for 





she married at seventeen, and the father and 
daughter were alone in the old house. 


—.—_—__ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AND SO FAREWELL. 


TEN years pass very slowly, very quickly 
too. The horizon widens, our hopes grow 
fainter and more fixed, our possessions in- 
| crease, diffuse into distant points—posses- 
sions that have waxed and grown and filled 
our hearts. Some hopes have extinguished 
hope in a reality far dearer than any visions ; 
others die away. As time goes on we find 
cut our narrow fetters, we discover our gifts, 
we learn how much we can bear, how long 
we can wait, how much we can forgive, how 
much forgiveness we need from others. 

Angelica had waited for ten years. To- 
day she was coming back to Lowdenham 
Manor once more—coming back the same 
woman, indeed, with the same preoccupa- 
tions that she had brought long ago. She 
was older, that was all. She had been sor- 
ry and faithful and at work a little longer. 
Her pictures, alas! were not wonderfully 
better, though now and then some happy 
chance, some fortunate subject, resulted in 
a charming result that did the worker cred- 
it. She had her father still. He wore his 
old cloak, that scarce looked shabbier. Want 
was no longer at their door. Long, long 
ago she had repaid the money Lady Diana 
lent her. Lady Diana was now a poor wom- 
an, comparatively speaking, for she had 
married a husband with many expensive 
tastes and long-accumulated debts, which, 
however, did not greatly affect the happi- 
ness of a very united home. It was a real 
happiness to Angelica to see her friend in 
her home, and to keep an old promise to 
spend some days with the Belmores at Low- 
denham. Some look of peaceful animation 
had come into Lady Di’s pale face, some 
brightening of maternal pride into those 
two pale eyes. Lord Henry admired and 
respected his wife’s intellect, and was led 
by her completely. 

Angelica had been detained in London 
by one thing and another, and she and her 
father found themselves belated on the way. 
|The coach had set them down at the near- 
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est market-town, and now they came driv- | 


“How can you and I, an old man and a 


ing through the darkness, scarcely knowing | weak woman, go alone all that long way ?” 


whither they were going, through what dim 
fragrances and lights vanishing, and mur- 
murs of overarching trees. The horses went 
slowly, stumbling up those steep lanes blaz- 
ing with fragrant stars. The great stars 
that night seemed dropping heavily from 
the high heavens and flashing to meet the 
cool dark earth; then from the lanes they 
came into chillier regions, wild commons, 
shivering with invigorating breezes. An- 
gelica sat half asleep on the high-perched 
gig seat, watching the horses’ drowsy prog- 
ress, dimly absorbing the suggestions of the 
new country, the visions passing by. Those 
of her brain seemed almost more vivid than 
the realities, now that the last lights of sun- 
set had died away beyond the hills. She 
was stimulated and soothed by the change, 
by the fresh country air. She was going 
back to the past in some vague half-defined 
way; some dying call seemed to reach her 
now and then. When they stopped at last 
they could hear the cool roar of a torrent 
below, and then Angelica woke up, and 
John Joseph shivered and sighed by her 
side. “Father, are you ill?” she said. “Is 
any thing amiss ?” 

“What should be amiss?” said he, hast- 
ily, and as he spoke he patted her hand. 
Angelica thought his tone was strange; but 
they had started off once more, and once 


more came visions mingling with the indis- 
tinct charm of the present, voices that she 
had heard long ago, speaking and awaken- 
ing her from one dim delicious dream to 
another. 

They seemed to be journeying under a 
great torrent of stars that swept the heav- 


ens that night. Once or twice Angelica 
thought she could hear the distant note of 
the sea sounding through all the vague 
night perfumes and mysteries. 

“ Are you asleep, Angelica?” repeated old 
Kauffman, suddenly. “Are you warm, my 
child? Will you share my cloak? I have 
—I have been dreaming,” he said. “Give 
me your hand. Ah! I can still hold it. 
Some day there will be only the old cloak 
left to shield my child. Angelica, I long 
to be back in the tranquil old places, to 
hear the horns of the goat-herds at Mor- 
begno. I think I could live a little longer 
there. Ah! how I dread death!” he cried. 
“T do not fear to die,” and he looked round 
at the great starry night; “but thou, who 
art so easily led, so ill able to judge—ah! it 
breaks my heart to leave thee alone.” 

He was changed and broken, as he had 
said. He began talking again rather ex- 
citedly about Italy, about his longing for 
warmth, for a little peace and ease before 
the end. 

“Let us go, father,” said Angelica, ab- 
sently. “Why should we not go?” 


| cried John Joseph, pettishly. 

“ Dearest,” said Angelica, “do not talk in 
this sad way. Do not fear forme. I know 
life now; I know myself,” she said, a little 
shrilly, “and I know what friends I have. 
Is there not Bonomi, that good fellow, to 
advise ?” 

“Bonomi!” said old Kauffman; “he only 
thinks of Rosa from six in the morning un- 
til sixteen at night. Bonomi is no com- 
panion for my Angelica. You need a wiser, 
older man to rely upon; one mature in spir- 
it, tried in affection, my child. Can not you 
think of some one whom we have known for 
long years and tried and proved an honor- 
able, upright man ?” 

“Are you speaking of Antonio?” said An- 
gelica, quietly. They had reached the end 
of the hill; a great sight of stars and pur- 
ple blackness seemed to overflood the line 
of the horizon. The driver, who had been 
trudging at the horses’ heads, now climbed 
his seat and cracked his whip; the horses 
started at a swift gallop. “ Yes, father, An- 
tonio is a good friend, and I am his good 
friend,” said Angelica, trying to comfort the 
old man. Again old Kauffman sighs and 
shifts uneasily; something has been in his 
mind all day which he has not yet had the 
courage to break to his daughter. “I am 
afraid you are very tired,” said she, tenderly. 

“They will find me changed, greatly 
changed, Angelica,” he answered, very dole- 
fully; “broken in body, ill in mind. Time 
was when a little journey such as this would 
not have wearied me. Time passes; quick 
comes an end to life, to strength; then who 
will take care of my child?” he persisted, 
wistfully. 

“Hush, hush, dearest,’ said Angelica, 
again putting her own arms round him. 
“We shall soon be at our journey’s end.” 

“We are traveling to different places, 
Angelica,” the old man said, solemnly. “I 
think I could go to my rest in peace if I 
could leave you in some good man’s care. 
Otherwise I know not how to die—that is 
the truth—how to leave you alone in this 
great world ;” and he looked about him at 
the night, the mysterious valley, the lights 
twinkling in the distance. 

“Oh, father,” said Angelica, faltering, 
“would it make you happy? How can I 
marry? You know it is impossible, You, 
who know—” She clung closer and closer 
to him. The thought of parting from him 
came for the first time with a bitter pier- 
cing pang that she could not escape. 

Old Kauffman had worked himself up into 
one of his nervous states of agitation; he 
had not yet said all that was in his mind. 
“My ehild, I had not meant to tell you to- 
night what I have heard,” he said; “but 
why should I delay? sooner or later you 
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must face a terrible memory.” He took her 
hand in both his. “You think yourself still 
bound,” he said, solemnly. “That unfortu- 
nate man whom you call your husband is no 
more. As I left home a letter came to me 
from the village doctor who attended his 
last moments. It is signed by the priest. 
He is dead. A gastrite complicated by symp- 
toms of heart-disease carried him off after 
a few weeks’ illness.” Then the old man’s 
voice failed, and he began to cry, and it was 


| sunshine, and coming slowly along the stub- 
ble path. He seemed in some excitement: 
he told Angelica that Antonio had been with 
him at the Manor. 

“He is staying at the village inn, my 
jlady,” said John Joseph. “He finds me 
| changed, Angelica, greatly changed — bro- 
ken, my child, ill in mind and body. He!” 

“ He has seen the Bonomis,” continued the 
‘old man: “Rosa is well and happy. Her 

husband has a good order. Oh, my lady, 





Angelica’s turn to soothe him. ! what a loss little Rosaisin our house! Some 

He scarcely knew what he was saying, or | day you will have to part with your darling; 
what his daughter answered. All the stars | but to part is happiness compared to leay- 
were sinking in the black sky, the shadows | ing them alone unsheltered from the storm.” 
passing like ghosts. All her past was press-| They had reached a little sunny bench 
ing upon her, suffocating her, with strange | overarched with hawthorn and mid-day 
reaction rolling up from the shadowy plains, | shadows, where bronzed leaves and autum- 


resounding with the far-away moan of the 
sea. 

It seemed but that minute that she had 
parted from De Horn, from the man whose 
ring she wore. “Dead, father?’ she re- 
peated. 

“Yes, he is dead at last, my child,” John 
Joseph answered. 

Some nervous emotion seized her, and she 
screamed so strangely that the driver looked 
back, thinking she had called him. It was 
not grief she felt, it was not relief, it was 
scarcely emotion ; it was a vivid awe-strick- 
en sense of the dead presence. Time was 
not, space was not, for her at that solemn 
instant. She seemed to hear the voice, to 
see the dark-cut face with its rigid lines. It 
was a recognition; not a death, but a sud- 
den life, after this long and faithful separa- 
tion. It was wonder and emotion, and then 
a great burst of tears came at last to recall 
her to herself. They flowed as prayers un- 
spoken for a little while. 


A few minutes more and they were pass- 
ing through the old gates and pine avenues 


that led to Lowdenham Manor. Then came 
the dazzle of lights in the hall, and the cor- 
dial voice of Lady Diana greeting the trav- 
elers; hands to help them from their high 
perch; wine, warmth, exclamations. How 
wearied they looked! What had happened ? 
“My dear creatures, you seem half dead, 
both of you,” eries Lady Di. “ Angelica, is 
any thing the matter?” 
“T have just had some bad news,” said 
Angelica, “ which has moved me very much.” 
Lady Diana asked no more; led her friend 
to her own room, kissed her, and left her in 
quiet; and then Angel shut the door, fasten- 
ed it close, and once more tears came to her 
relief, and she sobbed as if her heart would 
break. Some of her tears were grief, but 
others also flowed because grief was not. 
Grief was dead. It had died years before. 
Coming back across the field next day, 
with Lady Diana and her children, Angelica 
had met her father pottering in the autumn 


a berries made a canopy against the rays. 


They all sat down to rest, facing wide fields, 
land breathing the sunny and corn-scented 
\air. The water sparkled ; there came a low- 
ing of cattle and glistening of soft Alderney 

cows. A little baby bull was pawing the 
'ground, and sending flying clouds of dust 

into the air. The sunny lights were on the 

| river that flows into the sea hard by. The 
little houses and gables gleamed across the 
waters. 

“My child,” said the old man, “ Antonio 
has brought us more letters from home; he 
‘says there is a packet for you.” He took 
her hand in his trembling brown grasp, and 
looked wistfully from beneath his shaggy 
eyebrows. Silent, Angelica looked away, 
and her heart began to beat. The corn was 
reaped, the wheat being housed, and Death, 
the reaper, was at work among the sunny 
fields. 

Lady Di knew all now. She could find 
no words to speak her sympathy. She 
thought of the day when she had met An- 
gelica outside the chapel door as she turn- 
ed to look at her. Ten years were scarcely 
written on her face, worn though it was with 
many lines that were written on it now. 
Angelica did not attempt to withdraw her- 
self from this silent tender sympathy. She 
too was very silent all the day. In the 
evening, after dinner, she wandered out into 
the garden. She went on beyond the fields 
that led seaward. It was a west wind even- 
ing, wide with twilight; the trees seemed 
to be throbbing with quivering shadow. 
The birds up in black labyrinth of twigs 
sang no longer, but still chirped to the faint 
skies. The water streaked across the twi- 
light. Some lamp burning in a distant vil- 
lage mingled its light with the evening rain- 
bows. Wide, unrestful, and yet tranquil 
were her thoughts; longing, yet quiescent ; 
grateful, after the beating storm, for a calm 
that was not indifference. Was it possible? 
Could it be that hope had not died with her 
happiness? Could a new tender tranquilli- 
ty reach her still, growing out of the many 











winters and summers of her life as naturally | 
as autumnal tints fall upon the heavy, dusty 
foliage? She went pacing on and on among 
shadows and twilights, past the black stems 
of the trees, across the soft, dim, turfy fields. 
She went and came, and came and went 
again: a lonely spirit, unrestful, unquiet, 
and yet grasping the calm of hope not ful- 
filled, perhaps, but realized; of love not ex- 
clusively her own, but love nevertheless. 
To-night for the first time the possibility 
came to her of a friendship more intimate, 
more tender, than that which had always 
subsisted between herself and Zucchi. This 
was what her father had meant. This was 
what perhaps Antonio meant. This was 
perhaps why he had come. She guessed it 
somehow. It seemed strange and wayward 
now to refuse, and to turn away from this 
home that seemed to open to her wandering 
spirit. And then, by the pathway leading 
from the house, came Antonio, looking for 
her, for his old playfellow and the compan- 
ion of his youth. 

“ Angelica, where are you?” said Antonio, 
gravely. “They told me I might find you 
here. I have brought you a packet from 
home,” he went on, slowly. “With your 
father’s letters from home came this one, 
addressed to you.” He put it into her hand, 
looking at her anxiously. He need not have 
been anxious. She was very pale, but no 
longer agitated. The parting was over, its | 
eruel suspense was ended, dissolved into a 
strange evening peace, into a tranquillity 
that was tender, sorrowful, and full of rec- | 
onciliation. The feeling seemed to spread, 
and to grow more and more indefinite and 
intense. A star came out over the heads of 
these two weary people, who had waited | 
half their lives, and whose happiness was 
not over yet. 

As Angelica opened the packet, Antonio | 
stood by her side. Inside the paper was 
a small silken case, and inside the case a 
cameo ring, wrapped in a silver paper, upon 
which was written the word “ Farewell.” 
That was all. But she knew the writing, 
and she knew the ring. How well she re- 
membered it! Two or three great tears fell 
from her eyes upon the little head smiling 
unmoved in its diamond setting. 

“Tt is the ring he took from me at the 
ball. They have sent it back,” she said. 
“Oh, Antonio, what a strange, sad, wasted | 
dream of a life it has all been!” 

“Tt has been no dream,” said Antonio, in | 
his husky, passionate voice ; and as he spoke | 
he took the little ring out of her hand. | 
“ Angelica, I think the ring has come back | 
to you,” he said, “as a sign of your faithful | 
heart. Will you take it again from me to- 
day? Will you let it be also sign of a love | 
that is yours, that has never changed?” He 
put his arm round her as he spoke, and she 
did not try to release herself from his sup- 
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porting grasp. She let her hand fall into 
his with the faith of one long tried, long 
wearied, reaching home at last. 

It all seemed part of that wondrous twi- 
light in which some sad and harmonious 
music was playing on from one modulation 
to another. It was no new tune to which 
she listened; it was only Antonio, who was 
telling her that she was free, free to surren- 
der to his peaceful bondage, free to accept 
his tender care and domination; and so the 
hours went by, and the twilight mellowed 
and hushed into night, and blessed two peo- 
ple who had passed the brightness of mid- 
day, but who were young still, for they could 
yet hope and trust each other. 

Many and many a sun rose for these two 
people, following the twilight of that even- 
ing. Many and many an after-day was 
blessed for them as they traveled on hence- 
forth together, and the azure eyes weep no 
more for Zucchi. 


One day not long ago a little boy, in a 
passion of tears, asked for a pencil and pa- 
per to draw something that he longed for 
and could not get. The truth of that baby 
philosophy is one which strikes us more and 
more as we travel on upon our different 
ways. How many of us must have dreamed 
of things along the road, sympathies and ex- 
periences which may become us some day, 
not ours—inward grace of love, perhaps, if 
not outward sign of it. This spiritual bless- 
ing of sentiment no realization, no fulfill- 
ment alone can bring to us; it is the secret, 
intangible gift that belongs to the mystery 
of life, the soul that belongs to its chaotic 
dreams. 

From town to town, from state to state, 
from Rome to Rome again. Is that Angel- 
ica once more looking from some high ter- 
race? It is early morning. A dawning 
city crowns the rising hill; night is still in 
the valleys, and the country floats before 
her eyes. She sees the laden bullocks com- 
ing, slowly dragging the heavy wagon, and 
crawling the mountain road into the light. 
The lamf still burns as it swings from the 
shaft; the driver's long goat-skin cloak 
flaps as he strides along. The great gates 


| of the city on the hill are open to the mar- 
_ket. The sunrise is growing invincible; it 


flashes from the eastern hills, striking ev- 
ery bird, flower, gable, every bronze-lit roof, 
every tendriled garden and slender shoot of 
vine. What matters the name of the an- 
cient city? Some Bible land seems spread 
before Angelica’s wistful eyes, with shrines 
and campaniles, and bells swinging against 
the sky, and saintly figures passing in the 
gentle eastern glories that come illumining 
and sanctifying one more day. 

Then Antonio calls her from below; the 
horses are harnessed, the carriage is waiting 
which is to take them southward. 
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So they pass on together, where work 
and pleasure call them, to Venice, to Rome, 
where, after old John Joseph’s peaceful 
death, Zucchi led his wife. 

Rossi gives a pretty description of the 
two in their after-life. They were united 
and yet themselves, and true to their differ- 
ent natures. If you watch them before a 
picture, he says, you see Antonio, gifted with 
eloquence, speaking with energy, judging, 
dissecting, criticising. Angelica silent, with 
animated eyes, listens to her husband, and 
gazes attentive at the canvas. You may 
read in her face, and see her true opinion 
there. She speaks at last, but it is to praise, 
for impulse inclines her to dwell on the 
beauty and charm of the works before her. 
Hers is the nature of the bee, continues her 
old biographer; she only sucks honey from 
the flowers. So the tender soul whom Goe- 
the praised lived on. She did not long sur- 
vive the protector whom she had chosen. 
“Poverty I do not fear,” she writes, after 
Zucchi’s death, “but this solitude is ter- 
rible.” We may still read her touching 
farewell to Antonio written on the marble 
in the church of Rome: 

ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, 
DOOMED TO TEARS AND GRIEF, TO HER 
SWEETEST, KINDEST HUSBAND, 
NOT AS SHE HAD PRAYED, 


And then before very long her own name is 





written upon the stone, and the grief and 
the tears are over. 


——>—_——. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREA DELLE FRATTE. 


LAWYERS’ cramped sentences, foolscap 
papers, six-and-eightpenny phrases, tell sto- 
ries which people can still read written on 
yellow papers with time-worn ink. Loving 
feelings, interpreted into the technic of an 
attorney’s clerk; stories of the fidelity of 
years, and their resignation; of love, long 
tried and crowned at last; of false vows; 
of well-kept promises. Certain good friends 
have given me some curious relics of a little 
history that I have been imagining through 
this winter’s gloom, and which has grown 
at last to be so vivid to my mind that I can 
scarcely tell how much is true, how much is 
but my own imagination. When I look at 
the parchments signed, the marriage lines, 
the settlements written and sealed and wit- 
nessed by all these familiar names, Anthony 
Zucchi and Angelica Kauffman, in the presence 
of Robert Palmer and others, it almost seems 
to me like one of those often-told legends 
of sleeping people awakening with a token 
in their hand which the vision brought them 
in their dreams. 

THE END. 





THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE HAYTIANS. 
By JOHN BIGELOW. 


XV. 

ase mae people, whose misfortune 

it is to have lived under unstable and 
revolutionary governments, are apt to ac- 
quire a profound sense of the perils of pub- 
lic life and of every sort of political promi- 
nence. It is not strange, therefore, that the 
prudence of cultivating obscurity should be- 
come proverbial with them. The Haytians 
have this lesson preserved in many forms. 
Here are two: 


Cabrite qui pas malin mangé nen pie morne. 


The wild goat is not cunning that eats at the 
foot of the mountain ; that is, near the thor- 
oughfares and settlements of men. 


XVI. 
Couleuvre gui vlé vivre li pas promener dans 
grand chemin. 


The snake that wishes to live does not travel 
on the highway. 


Ovid has less effectively presented the 
same idea in a line written during his ban- 
ishment, which perhaps more than any oth- 
er that has reached us from him shows 
how much more wisely he wrote than he 
acted: 





Crede mihi, bene qui latuit bene vixit.* 
So we say, Far from court, far from care. 


The poet Tibullus went so far as to rec- 


ommend us to keep our joys from the world: 

Qui sapit, in tacito gaudeat ille sinu. 

Seneca thus expands the same idea in al- 
most the same words: 

Sic vero invidiam effugies, si te non ingesseris 
oculis, si bona tua non jactaveris, si scieris in 
sinu gaudere.t 

Qui struit in callem, multos habet ille magis- 
tros,t is a popular Latin form of the same 
aphorism, which the Germans have adopted 
with a slight improvement: 

Wer will bauen au die Strassen 
Muss die Leute reden lassen.§ 

The goat and the serpent in the Haytian 
proverbs may be taken to represent the 
widely opposite motives which actuate dif- 
ferent persons in cultivating obscurity. 
One, and the noblest, of which the goat 


* A life retired is well inspired. 

+ If you would escape envy, keep out of sight, do 
not boast of your possessions, and taste your joys in 
private. 

t 





He who buildeth in the street 
Many masters hath to meet. 
Who will build upon the walk 
Needs must let the people talk. 
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may be t pace as a symbol, is a just indif- 
ference to public honors and applause; a 
fear of their distractions or of their cor- 
rupting influence upon the heart and char- 
acter; a modest sense of our ability to fill 
positions of responsibility. 

It is to one of this class La Bruyére refers 
in one of his most profound reflections: 

“ Celui qui un beau jour sait renoncer ferme- 
ment ou d un grand nom, ou & une grande au- 
torité, ou a une grande fortune, se délivre en un 
moment de bien des peines, de bien des veiiles, et 
quelquefois de bien des crimes.”* 

The baser sort, symbolized here by the 
serpent, is a selfish unwillingness to give 
our time to the public service, a cowardly 
fear of the peril to our lives, fortunes, or 
personal consideration or personal comfort, 
or because of its interference with other 
plans for our personal profit or aggrandize- 
ment. The friendship of such is more to be | 
feared than favored. This class is gently | 
rebuked by Shakspeare in the first act of 
Measure for Measure : 

“Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, them on thee. | 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do; 
Not light them for themselves: for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch’d, 
But to fine issues,” 

The man who voluntarily puts himself in 
the position to awaken the envy of his fel- | 
low-creatures may be suspected of placing 
too high a value upon the objects of their 
envy. | 

It is a wonderful fact, of which every day | 
of onr lives might furnish many illustra- | 
tions, and one worthy of much meditation, 
that our virtues and spiritual graces, which 
are incomparably the greatest treasures and | 
dignities of which we can become possessed, | 
are never objects of envy. We may pasture | 
those on the high-road, at the foot of the | 
mountain, or w here we please. 

People try to deprive us of them some- 
times, but never because they desire to ap- 
propriate them, nor can they ever succeed | 
without our consent. 

As we never envy another his spiritual | 
riches, so we never repent of what we do) 
with a single eye to the laying up of such | 
riches for ourselves. In that sense what a/| 
field is here left for the exercise of all the | 
best faculties of our nature in acquiring | 
priceless treasures, the highest dignities, ir- | 
resistible power, without once quitting that | 
modest seclusion which is comparatively 
free from evil, which provokes no man’s 
envy, awakes no man’s lust, but disarms 
the one and starves the other! 


| 
| 





* He who has the wit betimes firmly to renounce 
either a famous name, or great power, or a large for- 
tune, frees himself in a moment from many troubles, 
from many anxieties, and sometimes even from many 
crimes. —De la Cour. 
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XVII. 
Maite cabrite mande li; ous pas capable di li 
plainda, 


’Tis the owner of the goat reclaims it. You 
should not blame him. 

This is a proverb employed in the interest 
of the lender, and to discourage ingratitude 
toward those who have served us by loans 
of any sort, whether of money or of any oth- 
er articles. 

XVIII. 

Zoreies pas lourd passé téte. 

The ears never weigh more than the head. 

That is, a man’s curiosity is the measure 
of his intelligence. His interest in a thing 
is limited to his knowledge of its properties 
and attributes. To Peter Bell— 

“The primrose by the river’s brink 


A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 


The Germans also say: 


Wer einen Froschmagen hat 

Wird von Fliegen satt.* 
Hence, by implication, the folly of talking 
over people’s heads, or in trying to influence 


| the m by considerations which they don’t 
comprehend. “All the wit in the world,” 


says La Bruyére, “is useless to him who has 
none. The man with no ideas is incapable 
of profiting by the ideas of another.” 
XIX. 
The obstinate and insubordinate are de- 
scribed as— 
Gens qui tini zoretes yeaux plis hauts passé 
tétes yeaux. 
People who have their ears above their heads. 
xX. 
Tang ou pancor passé la riviére pixga ou 
jouré maman caiman.t 


Till you are across the river, beware how you 
insult the mother alligator. 


Don’t whistle till you are out of the woods, 


/or, as the Germans say, Lobe den Tag nicht 


vor dem Abend, borrowed doubtless from the 
Latin, A solis occasu, non ortu, describe diem. 

The Spaniards say : Non mi digas oliva hasta 
que me veas cogido.—Call me not olive till you 
see me gathered. 

Let not him that girdeth on his harness 
boast himself as he that putteth it off (1 
Kings, xx. 11). 

President Lincoln has given a world-wide 
currency to a proverb which is almost a par- 
aphrase of the Haytian—Never swop horses 
while crossing a stream. 

* He who has the stomach of a : frog: w “ill fatten on 
flies. 

+t To appreciate the force of this proverb, it should 
be kept in mind that the Haytian creole regards an in- 
sult to his mother as the most inexpiable outrage he 
can receive. Mungo Park also notices this as a trait, 
and certainly one by no means the !east creditable, of 
all the African race. 
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XXI. 
Si crapaud die ous caiman tini malziez, coer li. | 


| 
If the frog says the alligator has sore eyes, o tiene 


believe him. 


The alligator with sore eyes, that is, una- | 
ble to see his prey, is comparatively harm- | 


less. If the frog, who lives near him, and 


Du willst andern Katzen fangen, und kannst 
dir selbst keine Maus fangen. 
You would hunt other cats, and can’t yet catch 


Cicero* quotes from Ennius a line express- 
ing the same sentiment, though as a pro- 
verbial locution it has little save its age to 
recommend it—Qui sibi semitam non sapiunt, 


has most to fear from him, says he is blind, | alteri monstrant viam.t 


you may trust him. 
man’s favorable testimony of 
neighbor. 


There is a slight variation of this proverb | sideration: © 


which is also current: 
XXII. 

Tortue qui sorti bas de Veau li di ou caiman 
gagné malszieux, coer li. 

If the terrapin that comes from the bottom of 
the water tells you that the alligator has sore 
eyes, believe him. 

No fear need be entertained of the alliga- 
tor, says Pére Labat,* when he swims, for 
his paws must be supported to enable him 
to hurt any thing. For this reason he in- 
spires no apprehension in places where the 
water is deep, only in those places where he 
can put his feet on the bottom or on the 
shore. When, therefore, a terrapin which 
swims in deep water tells you any thing 
about the alligator, it is evidence that the 
latter is in deep water, and therefore not 
dangerous. <A similar lesson is taught by 
another department of the animal king- 
dom in the following aphorism: 


XXIII. ° 


Quand yo baille ou téte bef pou mangé, n'a pas 
peur zieux li. 


When they give you an ox’s head to eat, have 
no fear of his eyes. 

XXIV. 

The vanity of the black, which frequent- 
ly tempts him to load his back at the ex- 
pense of his stomach, to purchase super- 
fluities while lacking necessaries, is perhaps 
no more common among the African than 
the Caucasian race, but its exhibition is apt 
to be more absurd. 

It is a weakness, however, which has not 
escaped the barbs of Haytian satire. Their 
contempt for such folly is compared to that 
of the frog which, lacking water to drink, 
asks for a bath, or wanting a shirt, calls for 
drawers. 

Crapaud li pas tini Veau pour li boire li vlé 
gagné pour li bagner. 

XXV. 

Crapaud pas tint chemise ous vlé li poter cane- 
fon. 

The Germans draw the same lesson from 
the cat: 





* Nouveaux Voyage aux Iles d'Amerique, vol. vii., p. 
201, 


So we may trust a| 





Goldsmith, in his “ Haunch of Venison,” 


an unfriendly | has embalmed the best English paraphrase 


of the two Haytian proverbs now under con- 


“There's my countryman, Higgins, oh, let him alone 
For making a blunder or picking a bone; 
But, hang it, to poets, who seldom can eat, 
Your very good mutton’s a very good treat. 
Such dainties to them their health it might hurt; 
It’s like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt.” 
XXVIL 
Bef pas jamain ca die savanne, “ Meci.” 
The ox never says to the pusture, “ Thank you.” 


This proverb not only rebukes ingrati- 
tude for familiar favors or blessings, by pla- 
cing the ingrates on a footing with beasts 
which have no intelligent sense of obliga- 
tion, and are strangers to the emotion of 
thankfulness, but it also distinguishes be- 
tween the ostensible good deeds which are 
the result of accident, or which originate in 
a selfish purpose, such as the feeding our 
cattle or poultry that they may one day feed 
us, from those which are the result of spon- 
taneous and deliberate kindness. 


XXVIL 
Practical jokes and injudicious familiar- 
ities have given form and currency to the 
following caution: 


Badinen bien épis macaque, main pou en gade 
manien laché li. 

Joke freely with the monkey, but don’t play 
with his tail. 

Jocko’s sensitiveness about his tail, which 
is notoriously his weak point,t serves admi- 
rably to show that there is nothing so ami- 
able, so low, so familiar, that has not some- 
thing about him or it that must not be tri- 
fled with. Every one has some sentiment 
which to him is sacred, some point of dig- 
nity, self-respect, or sensitiveness which may 
not be outraged with impunity. 

This proverb also contains a warning 
against driving an adversary to extremi- 
ties, against abusing an advantage. There 





* De Divinatione, i., 58. 

t Though not knowing the way themselves, they 
pretend to point it out to others: the blind leading 
the blind. 

There is another Latin proverb which conveys a 
kindred though not quite the same lesson: Alienos 
agros irrigas tuis sitientibus.— You water others’ fields, 
your own parched by drought.” 

+ The Haytians also, when they wish to speak of one 
who has been heavily fined or harshly treated, say: 
Yeaux péser la sous laché li.—They have pressed on his 
tail. 
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is a point with every body which it is not| ble duties nor insupportable punishments, 


wise to pass, whether in joke or in earnest. 
So the Haytians also say: 


XXVIIL. 
Hai moune, main pas baie yeaux paiien pou 
chaier de Veau. 


Hate people, but don’t give them baskets to 
fetch water in. 


That is, don’t impose upon them impossi- | 


for “ with the tale of bricks Moses comes.” 
| Neither should we impute to people inered- 
| ible crimes or acts inconsistent with their 
| character, age, sex, or condition. As the 
| French say: Jl ne faut pas faire cuire Vagneau 
| dans le lait de la mére—almost a literal trans- 
| lation of one of the prohibitions of Moses: 
“Thou shalt net seethe a kid in his moth- 
er’s milk,” Deut., xiv. 21; Exod., xxiii. 19° 
xxxiv. 26, 
{TO BF CONTINUED.] 





Chitar’s 


HIS number of the Magazine will be issued 

amidst the enthusiasm of the Centennial 
commemoration of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
which may be justly expected to be one of the 
most imposing spectacles ever seen in the coun- 
try. ‘There will be gray-haired men there who 
were youths fifty years ago, when the corner- 
stone was laid, and Daniel Webster was the 
orator and Lafayette was the guest of honor. 
There will be an ample and jubilant representa- 
tion of a nation of imperial power and magnif- 
icent extent, of a country washed by the two 
great oceans of the globe—a country and a na- 
tion which the exulting hope of half a century 
ago scarcely dared to anticipate. Nor is there 
any reason to doubt that the same good-natured 
self-command which marked the great crowds 
at the Concord and Lexington celebration will 
be witnessed at Bunker Hill. The elements of 
the crowd will, perhaps, be somewhat more dis- 
orderly, as the famous battle- ground is now with- | 
in the city, but the conduct of the throng on the 
19th of April showed that the State still held to 
its old traditions, and was a self-governing com- 
munity. 

The great day of the 19th of April will be al- 
ways memorable to those who felt the exaltation 
of feeling which was its characteristic. ‘There 
was indeed much discomfort. The wind was 
icv cold, and the multitude of persons overflowed 
all calculation and anticipation. The railroads 
did what they could, but no railroad could trans- 
port all Massachusetts and a large part of the 
rest of the country between seven and ten o'clock 
in the morning. The roads were thronged with 
carriages of every kind, and the highway from 
Boston to Lexington, and even to Concord, was 
like Broadway in its busiest hour. The people 
came as they came a hundred years ago, but in 
numbers beyond comparison. And the icy wind 
blew impartially upon all : 
boy who came as to a militia muster or county 
cattle show, and upon the President of the Unit- 
ed States and his cabinet, upon Governors and | 
Legislatures and Senators, and upon the august | 
tribunal of which a pale aid said, with awe, to 
the chief marshal, ‘‘ Good Heavens! Sir, the en- 
tire Supreme Court of Massachusetts is waiting 
round the corner in an ox-cart.” During some 


parts of the day, and in certain places, order | 


seemed impossible. ‘The President was believed 
to have been lost, as it were, in a barouche which 
was separated from its escort, and members of 


upon the wandering | 


Casy Chair. 


the cabinet were reported to be engaged in vain 
efforts to get somewhere, and in animated col- 
loquies with the police. One of them was said 
to have approached one of the stern guardians 
of public order, and to have told him, with some 
authority, to clear the way. 

“© Oh yes, I'll clear the way, my man; and I'll 
begin with you,” responded the guardian, push- 
ing the Secretary roughly, and exhorting him to 
move on. , 

‘* Evidently,” said the other, ‘‘ you don’t know 
who Iam. I am the Secretary ——.” 

**Oh yes,” answered the firm defender of or- 
der, ‘‘ we've had a good many of ‘em round to- 
day.” And again he urgently assisted the cab- 
inet officer to move on. 

Yet with all the confusion and the little incon- 
veniences there was no ill feeling, and in all the 
throng no accident. The icy wind might well 
| have made every body petulant, but excepting a 
few gentlemen of the press, who were exceeding- 
'ly uncomfortable, and naturally thought the ar- 
rangements inadequate and the celebration a 
failure, and one daughter of Concord who de- 

| tected discourtesy in the treatment of the ladies 
| in the tent, theré was no complaint. Mr. Wen- 
dell Phillips, indeed, assailed the Concord com- 
mittee of arrangements for not inviting the Col- 
lector of Boston, whom he declared to be ex 
officio the representative of the President in the 
State, and always one of his suit when the guest 
of a State upon ceremonial occasions. Mr. Phil- 
lips may be correct, but we doubt if the commit- 
tee which provides for the Centennial observance 
of the battle of Saratoga, if they secure the pres- 
ence of the President, will think it their duty, for 
that reason, to invite ‘the Collector of New Y ork, 
who, in his own person, would be, we have no 
doubt, a very welcome guest. There is certain- 
ly no such general understanding of the canon 
of courtesy in such cases as Mr. Phillips states. 
The day in Concord, as in Lexington, prob- 
ably suggested to many a patriotic pilgrim who 
had not thought of it before that American 
| valor a hundred years ago is as consecrating as 
| Greek valor twenty centuries ago. ‘‘The Jer- 
seys were handsome ground enough for Washing- 
ton to tread ;” and what was there in the cause or 
the character of the heroes which should make 
Marathon or Plate more romantic than Lex- 
ington or Concord? Leonidas and the Greeks 
stood in the pass at Thermopylae: John Parker 
and his townsmen on Lexington Green. ‘They 
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both stood for liberty and for us. Yet how 
many a youth who dreams of old renown, and 
burns to see the fields that brave men have im- 
mortalized, remembers that here at hand in his 
own country he has the scene of all that kindles 
his imagination! ‘The men of Riitli met in the 
meadow high upon the Swiss mountains, and re- 
solved to unite and to maintain their ancient 
liberties: the men of Concord and of Middle- 
sex upon the upland over the kettle river made 
the same resolve, and marched at once to meet 
the foe. How is Leonidas nobler or more po- 
etic than the Minute-man, who lives forever in 
the noble statue of French fronting the old 
bridge? and why is the imagination fumished 
and homesick for a remote and alien shore as 
the scene of virtues and of deeds that are home- 
bred and familiar ? 

‘The Centennial celebrations all over the coun- 
try will teach us this also, that in the final con- 
secrating grace of any scene upon the globe, 
namely, the display of the highest human hero- 
ism, our own soil is as rich as any upon which 
the sun shines. Hawthorne, who lived in Con- 
cord, bewailed the want of romantic suggestion 
in this country, yet afterward in his Septimius 
Felton he showed that his own quiet village and 
its famous day were as full of romantic and moy- 
ing incident as any spot or time in history. 
Where, in any annals, is there a more striking 
and poetic story than that of the midnight march 
to Concord, and the country rising behind the 
invader? What element of romance is wanting 
to the scene of Ethan Allen entering the fortress 
whose name of ‘Ticonderoga is full of resounding 
music, and which is set amidst every picturesque 
charm of landscape, and summoning the surren- 
der in the name of the Great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress? Even the tender grace 
of Philip Sidney’s pure devotion in handing 
the cup of water to the dying soldier is emu- 
lated by the reply of the young man mortally 
stricken upon a battle-field of the late war, who 
refused to allow his comrade to leave the gun to 
give him a drop of water. If America is not 
classic ground, there is none. If our own story 
does not inspire the imagination, imagination 
has expired. 

There is an ennobling and a foolish national 
pride, but there is no reason to fear that we shall 
devote these Centennial years to a false glorifica- 
tion. The dominant quality in our race hitherto 
is good sense, and so just is it, and so powerful, 
that it promises constant and still nobler progress 
and development. It will be the natural tenden- 
cy of these festivals to show us our dangers and 
their remedies, and to correct that despairing 
tone which is so easy for those who do not allow 
for the incalculable. When we speak of corrup- 
tion and of venal Legislatures, let us remember 
the Parliament of Lord North and George the 
Third, bought like meat in the shambles, sleep- 
ing—as the story goes, which we do not believe 
—under the splendors of Burke’s eloquence. 
Despite that flagrant, shameless bribery, En- 
gland has not succumbed ; and not only so, but 
her government has grown steadily purer and 
purer. The British Tory journals deprecate flat- 
tery of the United States, in which free govern- 
ment has produced only corruption and incom- 
petency! ‘The man who sees only that as our 
Centennial harvest, would see only the smut upon 


a prairie of grain, only the worms in golden acres 
of cotton. ‘The public spirit which overthrew 
the Ring in New York, the private independence 
which puts in peril a dominant party, are signs, 
visible and inspiring, of that lofty public spirit, 
that patriotic virtue, which drew the farmers of 
Concord and Lexington to the bridge and the 
green, the colonies to Bunker Hill, the Mecklen- 
burg planters to Charlotte, and which, like a 
blast from the Green Mountains, thundered its 
doom to ‘Ticonderoga. The pride that springs 
from this spirit is that which we may justly feel, 
and upon which we may safely rely. 





Tue group of kindred and friends that stood 
upon the sunny knoll in Greenwood on the soft 
April afternoon when John Harper was buried 
could not but feel that the long life which had at 
last peacefully ended had been a lesson which 
no funeral discourse could emphasize or adorn. 
Yet the few words which were spoken by his 
pastor in the crowded church were singularly 
felicitous, and their tranquil simplicity made them 
all the more fitting for the obsequies of the strong, 
modest, self-contained man whose dead body lay 
before him. There is a great deal that we call 
luck and chance and good fortune; but in the 
tremendous rivalry of human affairs luck and 
chance do not achieve great successes ; and when 
success is of gradual but certain growth, enlar- 
ging, extending, establishing itself from year to 
year, whether in the conduct of a nation or of a 
business, it is the monument of a combined in- 
telligence and industry and energy which in- 
stinctively commands admiration and respect. 
It is an old story, but there is none better. It 
is told in a hundred ways, but still the same 
sound, sweet moral underlies it all. 

A boy of fourteen, John Harper came to New 
York from the Long Island farm upon which he 
was born and bred. His older brother, James, 
was already a printer’s apprentice, and John en- 
tered upon the same employment. They had 
health, youth, good habits, intelligence, indus- 
try, and resolution for capital, and with that 
they presently embarked in business, with results 
that are well known. They had no other luck 
or good fortune than every honest, diligent, and 
resolute printer’s apprentice in New York has to- 
day. But they were willing, cheerful, prompt, 
as well as steady and skillful. If work was to 
be done out of hours, they were realy to do it. 
They gave their hearts to their tasks as well as 
their hands, and when John Harper had reached 
his majority he and his brother James formed 
the firm of J. and J. Harper, printers, They 
were fortunate not only in that fraternal affec- 
tion which bound them so closely, and which 
never wavered—an affection so deep and true 
that the death of James in his ripe and vigorous 
age was a mortal blow to John—but in temper- 
ament and character, which, differing in each, 
most happily combined. James Harper was a 
man of immense vitality, of gay spirits, elastic, 
with an unfailing humor and the shrewdest good 
sense. His humor was dry and irresistible, and 
the familiar story of his reply to the question 
what his part in the business was is an excellent 
illustration of it. Those who recall his serious 
aspect, with the hair brushed back from his brow 
and the spectacles pushed up, can imagine the 





profound gravity with whieh he regarded his 
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questioner, who had been sitting long to very| For some years his old place has not known 


little purpose, and who finally said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. | him. His brother James was thrown from his 
Harper, I can understand that your brother John | carriage one afternoon in March, 1869, and died 
takes care of the accounts, and your brother Jo-| on the following day. John’s self-command 
seph superintends the correspondence, and your | withheld all excessive expression or loud lamen- 
brother Fletcher keeps the business moving, but | tation. But those who knew the intensity of his 
I don’t see what is left for you. What do you | nature, and the closeness of the life-long affection 
do?” | that had bound the brothers, and the undisturbed 

‘*Oh, they leave me an enormous work. I} harmony of their common interests and purposes 
have more to do than all of them.” | for more than fifty years, knew also the cruelty 

‘Indeed! That’s very curious. What do | of the blow, and watched painfully for the result. 


you do ?” | From that moment his active interest in busi- 
‘‘ Why, my dear Sir, they leave me to enter- | ness declined. He continued, indeed, to appear 
tain the bores!” for a little time at the office; but one day in re- 


This exuberant social nature of James Harper | turning home he had a slight attack, which 
was contrasted with the quiet sobriety of his | seemed to him possibly to indicate some failure 
brother John, but they were the differing aspects of his powers, and nothing in all his life was 
of the same sound sense and sagacity, without | more characteristic than the injunction which he 
which their success would have been impossible. | then laid upon his partners, that he was never 
Besides the inflexible integrity which was the | again to be consulted upon the conduct of the 
foundation of his character, John was remarka- | business. So sound and true even then was his 
ble, as a man of affairs, for his will and his judg- | sagacity that he feared that, unconsciously to 
ment. He was perfectly cool and courageous, | himself or even to them, his judginent might be 
and never evaded the decision that ought to be impaired, In the enforced leisure of these last 
made. Ie would not delay or wait for some-| years his chief enjoyment was driving; but some 
thing to turn up. ‘To-morrow was a siren to | three years ago a severe paralysis deprived him 
whose song he was deaf, and he gave every day | of that resource, and he gradually became quite 
its due. His portrait which was published in | helpless. But his undaunted spirit and his re- 
the Weekly shows the Napoleonic quality of his | ligious faith triumphed over decay. It was with 
nature, the unquailing perception and the firm difficulty that he communicated with his family, 
resolution which are essential to victory, whatever | but there was no sign of spirjtual despondency, 
the field or the character of the enterprise. He} nothing unworthy of the strong and good man 
was very cautious, very conservative, but his| who had not lost the simple manhood which 
conservatism was not the mere dull tenacity of j the boy had brought to the city sixty years be- 
old methods, which often passes by that name. | fore. And when at last he died, tranquilly and 
‘The combined will and skill and intelligence of | without pain, there could be even to that near- 
the two brothers would not have sufficed to lay | est and dearest affection which had thus lost its 
the deep and broad foundation of their great | chief earthly object a profound and consoling 
business had they wanted the wise daring which | sense of happy release. Mr. Harper was always 
takes risks; and when in the course of time, and | a Methodist, and an active member of that re- 
with the enlargement of the firm by the entrance | ligious body. But while his own faith was very 
of younger brothers, that element became still | dear and sufficient, he knew that in his Father's 
more pronounced, the prosperity was proportion- | house are many mansions, and men’s lives were 
ably greater. more significant to him than their professions, 

The simple habits of his early day were never | because it is the life which can alone test the 
discarded by Mr. Harper. As his brother James | vital reality of the profession. It was so that 
on the last day of his conscious life was at the | his own faith was proved. And when he was 
office by eight o'clock in the morning opening | nearly eighty years old, at peace with himself and 
his letters, as he had done for forty years, so | all men, John Harper died as he had lived, with- 
John was always prompt at his post—the old | out fear and without reproach, 
double counting-room desk at which he daily 
stood for many and many a year, from the small| Just before the opening of the London Crys- 
and dark office in Cliff Street to the spacious | tal Palace, Dickens wrote to a friend in this coun- 
and bright quarters of a later day. Grave, busy, | try, who had said that he intended to stay at home, 
silent, but ever courteous, no man ever heard | ‘‘Oh yes, you mean to be the only man in the 
from him at that old desk a word that was not | world who can say that he did not come to the 
considerate, nor ever a word too many or ex-| Great Exhibition.” ‘The Easy Chair was for 
travagant. All around him were the signs of a| many weeks in that situation in regard to the 
vast business, employing hundreds of persons, | Shaughraun. Every body had seen it, as twenty 
connected with all parts of a continent —the | years and more ago every body had read Uncle 
buildings humming with the activity of men and | Zom’s Cabin. But it was only when the winter 
women and machinery—and there was he, the | was over and gone—and it seemed that it never 
image of the silent and resolute sagacity of the | would be—that the Easy Chair saw the Shaugh- 
fraternal union from which it had all proceeded. | raun. Even to think of it is to smile. ‘The 
His simplicity and regularity, his steady fidelity | round, smooth, lightsome face, topped with curls, 
and modest ways and words, his sturdy manli- | was the personification of an ideal Irish humor. 
ness and conscientiousness, were a perpetual il- | It is not easy to say whence that ideal springs. 
lustration to younger men of the elements of | It certainly is not from the common Irish jokes 
success, and a noble rebuke of the indolence, | or jokers, or the usual Irish drama or actors, 
carelessness, and extravagance by which so | But there is a ggrtain pure, limpid, rollicking, 
many great and promising and established en- | harmless fun, as far from a practical joke as wit 
terprises are ruined. | from a pun, which is suggested by the Shaugh- 
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raun, and which is recognized as Irish. It is all 
in the candid, good-natured, guileless face which 
looks at you when the Shaughraun appears. 
The Easy Chair was told that it was the face of 
Mr. Boucicault. Arrah! go’longwid ye! Mr. 
Boucicault was a grave gentleman whom the Easy 
Chair saw twenty years ago, and he could be the 
father of the Shaughraun. None of yer Irish 
jokes wid the Easy Chair ! 

There has been no play since Rip Van Winkle 
which has excited so much interest as this, and 
no character which is a more distinct figure in 
the mind than the Shaughraun. He is an Irish 
good-for-nothing, a young vagabond who is as 
idle as Rip Van Winkle, and who loves the bot- 
tle—not to Rip’s excess—and who by his nim- 
ble wit and laughing, careless courage serves 
to good purpose a pair of very amiable lovers. 
There are knaves and wretches in the play, and 
ladies and lovers, and soldiers and a priest and 
old crones. There is some kind of story, as there 
is in an opera, but you don’t remember very 
well what it is. It is only a background for the 
Shaughraun to sparkle on. Some grave critic 
remarked that as a play it had faults: it viola- 
ted canons and laws, and wanted unity, and did 
many things which it seems plays ought not to 
do. ‘There are two plots, or threads, or catas- 
trophes, and the mind, it appears, is distracted, 
and the whole thing could have been much bet- 
ter. Ah! had the painter only taken more 
pains! But, on*the other hand, Mr. Critic, 
there is not a dull word or a dragging scene in 
it. It moves from beginning to end, and it is 
pure picture and romance all the way. ‘There 
are, indeed, those dreadful moral difficulties which 
we have been called upon to consider in Rip Van 








| tact and experience in the construction ofa dra- 
|ma. But it all deepens the romantic impression. 
| The scene is Ireland, the story is one of love, the 
, chief actor is an Irishman seen by the imagina- 
| tion ; and it is one of the felicitous touches of the 
| skill with which the work is done that from time 
| to time, when the spectator is most intent and 
his imagination is all aglow, there is a faint 
breath from the orchestra, a waft of wild, pa- 
| thetic Irish melody, which fills the mind with 
| vague sadness and sympathy, and the scene with 
a nameless pensive charm. ‘This is the stroke 
of true humor—the mingled smile and tear. 
| But as you sit and watch and listen, you be- 
|; come more and more aware that the key-note of 
| the whole play is very familiar, and even what 
the Easy Chair has already said may suggest the 
essential resemblance, which gradually becomes 
| fixed and absolute. Under a wholly different 
form, under circumstances entirely changed, in 
another time and country, and with a myriad di- 
vergences, the Shaughraun is our old friend Rip 
| Van Winkle. It is recognized as readers of 
| Browning recognize ‘‘In a Spanish Cloister” in 
| the dialect poetry. The motive of the two dramas 
| is the same—the winning vagabond. In the ear- 
' lier play he is more indolent and dreamy, and the 
| human story naturally fades into a ghostly tale; 
‘in the later he is heroic and defined, and acts 
| only within familiar and human conditions. As 
‘a study of the fine art of play-writing, you can 
| easily fancy, as the performance proceeds, that 
| an accomplished playwright, pondering the great 
‘and true and permanent success of Rip Van Win- 
| kle, may have set himself to pluck out the heart 
of its mystery, and to win the same victory upon 
| another field. You can fancy him sitting unsus- 


Winkle. Were is a lazy good-for-nothing, who | pected in the parquette on Jefferson’s nights, in- 
has no trade or profession, or even employment, | tently poring upon that actor’s personation of the 
who has been in jail for his tricks more than | character that he has ‘‘ created,” studying it with 
once, who carries a bottle in his pocket, and | a talent of infinite resource for the object in view, 
poaches and fishes at his will, and he carries | and gradually reproducing, under a wholly new 
with him our admiration and sympathy, anu | and foreigu form, the fascination of a spell that 
puts our minds into any mood but that of se- | is peculiar to no country or clime, but inheres in 
verity and reproof. He is simple and generous | human nature. It is doubtless a fancy only, but 
and sincere, and brave and faithful and affec- | it holds with singular persistence. What is the 
tionate, indeed, but he is a mere Shaughraun | Shaughraun but a jocund Irish Rip, or Rip but a 
after all. Shaughraun of the Catskill? 

Perhaps the only plea that can be urged in| There seems to be no reason that such dramas 
the defense is that the play leaves us more kind- | should not be played perpetually, if only the act- 
ly and gentle. But if you return to the charge, | ors could be found, as a fine picture has an end- 
and ask whether this might not have been done less charm. The imagination—of observation 
had the hero been a respectable and virtuous | all compact—from which the original legend of 
young man, keeping regular hours and reputable | Rip Van Winkle sprang, and the sympathetic 
society, avoiding strong liquors and vagabond- | perception which made Irving’s rendering of it 
age, and devoted to an honest trade ora learned | the most popular and pleasing of his sketches, 
profession, the Easy Chair can only ask in re- ‘and the untiring admiration which attends its 
turn whether Hamlet might not have been a presentation upon the stage, show that the story 
green-grocer. ‘The charm and the defense of | is essentially human and delightful, not limited 
the Shaughraun are those of Rip Van Winkle— \to an age or a fashion. My Uncle Toby and 
they are its humanizing character and influence. | Sir Roger de Coverley are as fresh as ever, and 
Here is the spectacle of knavery brought to naught, | even in another century we can not imagine that 
of faithful love rewarded, and all by means of | English readers on both sides of the sea will not 
simplicity, generosity, good nature, and courage. | enjoy them as we and our fathers have enjoyed. 
Things are very perplexing if that is immoral. | There is no reason why a play which draws its 
It is, in fact,a poem,aromance. ‘The little dra- | charm not from a fashion, or an accident, or a 
ma is wrought, indeed, with all the consummate | trick, but, equally with these characters, from 
skill of the most experienced and accomplish- | human nature, should not hold the stage, and 
ed of play-writers. ‘The resources of the stage, | charm forever, except for the one inexorable con- 
machinery, surprises, whatever belongs to effect, | dition, the genius of the actor. The plays of Rip 
are all brought most adroitly ¥nto play, and the | and the Shaughraun will remain, but what elixir 
spectator is compelled to admire the result of | will make Jefferson and Boucicault immortal? 
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Macbeth and Hamlet survive in literature rather ! 


than upon the stage, and so when Jefferson goes, 
Rip will return again to literature. Yet if we sigh 
over the evanescence of theatrical glory and the 
small result of a renown like that of Garrick and 
Mrs, Siddons, we are to remember that it is only 
their personal portraiture of a great character 
that disappears, not the character itself. If, in- 
deed, the actor makes the part, it is like his shad- 
ow, and vanishes with him. But Queen Kath- 
erine lives although Mrs. Siddons dies, and Lear 
is not lost when Garrick goes, 

In thinking of the two plays of which we have 
been speaking, it is pleasant to reflect how the 


character of the play-house itself has changed, | 


and within a generation. It is no longer the 
haunt and the gate and the pander to vice, but 
a harmless and delightful and elevating recrea- 
tion. ‘This is so true that the vehement denun- 
ciation of the theatre, as if the theatres of to-day 
were like the Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
and the old New York Park and National of fifty 
years ago, is so pointless as to be ludicrous. At 
that time certain vicious appendages and attrac- 
tions were held to be indispensable in a theatre 
which are now rejected as most injurious and 
unprofitable. ‘The theatre now makes its most 
strenuous and hopeful appeal to the ‘ family 
circle.” 
spectacle of happy children and parents, and the 
play-house is no longer the synonym of perilous 
temptation. Those,indeed, who think amuse- 


ment to be in itself sinful may justly decry it. | 


But how do they dispose of the God-given faculty 
of laughter, which is distinctively human? May 
it not be indulged upon an infinite variety of 
suggestions and excitations, if only they be inno- 
cent? So the stricter Friends bear their testi- 
mony against music. But what do they say to 
the bobolinks? Charles Wesley was wiser, who 
grudged Satan all the good tunes. 

This modern purgation of the play-house is 
due chiefly to an actor who died two years ago, 
and whose memoirs have been lately published.* 
‘This was Macready, a gentleman who was driven 
from New York by an angry mob, inflamed by a 
rival actor. ‘The book is a very interesting his- 
tory of the English theatre for the last sixty years, 
and it is the self-painted portrait of an actor of 
the purest personal character and aims. Indeed, 
the spotless decorum and courtly gravity 6f Ma- 
cready suggest Edward Everett, and nothing is 
finer in his career than the resolution with which 
he waged war upon the traditional vices of the 
theatre, and made it, while he was manager, dec- 
orous enough even for him. ‘This is the more 
creditable to Macready as he was the son of a 
manager, and being born, as it were, in the the- 
atre, its evil traditions might well have seemed 
to him impregnable. At the farewell dinner giv- 
en to him in London in the spring of 1851, which 
was attended by all the most conspicuous men 
in literature, art, and the various professions, and 
of which the most memorable reminiscence is 
the sonnet of Tennyson, 


“Farewell, Macready, since to-night we part, 


Lord Lytton, who presided, and made a most 
happy speech, said, ‘‘Mr. Macready not only 





* Macready’s Reminiscences, and Selections from his 
Diaries and Letters, Harper and Brothers. 


A matinée is a bright and blithesome | 


| of another kind. 


| enriched the scene, but he purified the audience, 
and, for the first time since the reign of Charles 
II., a father might have taken his daughters to 
the public theatre with as much safety from all 

| that could shock decorum as if he had taken 
them to the house of a friend.” 

‘This is immense praise and an immense ad- 
mission. But it is true that from the time the 
vicious free list was suspended the theatre has 
rapidly changed its character, and has become 
what it now is, in its best exemplars, a resort as 

| harmless as any other public amusement. It is 
not free, indeed, from the leer of what is called 
the opéra bouffe, but the unclean extravagances 
of that opera, such as they are, are really an in- 
jury to the house in which it is played, while to 
condemn the theatre at large for such excesses 
is to condemn literature because of many inde- 
cencies in books. ‘This purgation is one of the 
great gains of civilization, and it is a boon which 
| we owe to a most conscientious man and artist, 
| a play-actor and a manager. There was nothing 
of the Shaughran and of Rip Van Winkle in 
Macready; but let us atone for the wretched 
treatment that he received in a New York theatre 
by gratefully remembering that he has made it 
possible for a father to take his daughters and 
| sons to smile and weep with Rip and Conn with- 
| out the least doubt or apprehension from any of 
| the old evil genii of the theatre. 


Tue debt of America to Germany is great in 
many ways. Our political system is developed 
|from that which was known long ago in that 
| father-land, and which is still seen in operation 
in much of its original purity and simplicity in 
the old Swiss cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and Un- 
terwalden, from which came the men of Riitli 
and Swiss liberty. But the more immediate ob- 
ligation which we acknowledge to Germany is 
It is that of musical culture, 
and how great and important this is is shown by 
the attention paid to the late musical festival at 
Cincinnati, and the space accorded to its story in 
the newspapers. ‘Those who remember the be- 
ginnings of the old Boston Academy of Music, 
when Mr. Schmidt was conductor and Mr. Eliot 
was president, under whose auspices Beethoven 
was first generally introduced to the knowledge 
of the American public, or the earnest devotion 
to ‘‘ classical” music of the New York Philhar- 
monic in the days of the Apollo Rooms, contem- 
plate with amazement and delight such musical 
congresses as that of the last May in Cincinnati, 
when Beethoven’s Seventh and Ninth Sympho- 
nies, and Bach’s Magnificat, and the modern 
Brahm’s Triumph-lied, and selections from Wag- 
ner were given with an orchestra of a hundred 
under Theodore Thomas, and a chorus of eight 
hundred trained voices under Otto Singer, whose 
concerted performance was so finished and im- 
pressive that the enthusiasm of the thousands 
who were gathered to hear was irrepressible. 

‘That such results have been so swiftly achieved 
suggests the hope that it will not be very long 
before that other great delight of Germany, the 
cheap open-air concert, will become as general 
among us. ‘The beginning is already made in 
Theodore Thomas's Central Park Garden con- 
certs, which combine the two essential conditions 
of cheapness and the best music. They have 
that other indispensable condition also, a thor- 
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oughly trained and skillful conductor, who is not 
fatally wedded to the past, as if genius were dead 
and the future hopeless, but who, because he rev- 
erences the greatness of the old composers, is 
forever watching for the re-appearance of their 
excellence and superiority in other forms among 
younger men. ‘There is an idolatry of Beethoven 
which is a superstition as ungenerous and nar- 
rowing as any other. If Beethoven had shared 
its belittling spirit, and kept his heart and head 
turned backward to Allegri and Porpora, he would 
never have been Beethoven, and we should have 
lacked the Symphonies and Sonatas and Fidelio, 
Indeed, the influence of Mozart is very percepti- 
ble in some of the earlier strains of Beethoven, 
but he believed that beyond the mountains there 
were men also, and he broke from that early 
overmastery. ‘Those who are jealous of the new 
men because the old are so good forget that it 
was the very same feeling which so long rejected 
and ridiculed Beethoven himself. He seemed 
to it an eccentric innovator, who wrote music 
that no orchestra could play, and which, if it 
could play, nobody could understand. 

Mr. Thomas has the courage not to fear the 
untried, and to test modern worthin music. He 
seems also to have the power of discrimination, 
which is not always so evident in the Philhar- 





monic selections. Liszt and Berlioz have been | 
amply heard, but certainly no one would claim | 
for either of them very high rank as a great com- 
poser; and if they were heard very much more 
seldom, no one could justly complain that they 
were disregarded or unfairly treated. All that 
can be asked for the new men is, not that they 
shall be constantly heard, nor received as great 
because they are new, but, when they have ac- 


quired a certain standing in Germany or wher- 
ever else, that America should also have a chance 
to judge them. If a society gives but four or 
five concerts in a season, it may most justly say 
that it will play only the music that is acknowl- 
edged to be the best, that it will select from Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, and Men- 
delssohn, as a reader might confine himself to 
Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, and Wordsworth, 
and this for the obvious reasons that so many 
hearings of what is known to be good are not too 
many, and that there are opportunities enough 
for the others. 

But Mr. Thomas is, fortunately, not confined 
to three or four concerts. In this summer, if he 
does as in past years, he will be every evening at 
his post, and so have opportunity to touch the 
stops of various quills. It is to him, as we have 
formerly remarked, that Wagner owes his popu- 
larity in this country, for in Thomas the Wagner 
music has found a sympathetic and enthusiastic 
as well as most accomplished interpreter. At 
the Cincinnati festival the rendering of the selec- 
tions from Wagner’s Lohengrin was so perfect 
and so attractive that one of the most intelligent 
reports said that the performance was received 
with an enthusiasm which now and then amount- 
ed almost to ‘‘ wildness ;” and the correspondent 
added that he doubted whether any thing that 
was heard would make a deeper popular impres- 
sion. Doubtless the large German element in 
the population of Cincinnati explains much of 
the success of this great festival. But let us 
humbly hope that so much good music is not 
wholly lost upon the entire community, and that 
in this as in so many other ways the German 
will be the civilizing influence. 
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Chitar’s Literary Record. 

Macready’s Reminiscences, and Selections from 
his Diaries and Letters (Harper and Brothers), 
will surprise those readers who have formed the 
impression that virtue can never sustain itself 
behind the foot-lights; it will, however, confirm 
the opinion of those who believe that only a very 


resolute virtue can do so. Mr. Macready, who 
was certainly one of the first tragedians of his 
time, and one of the most praiseworthy mana- 
gers, gives abundant evidence, in his diary and 
letters, of the devoutness of his Christian faith 
and the earnestness of his Christian principles. 
This is not merely apparent in the language of 
unaffected piety with which his diaries abound— 
these, it might be thought, were either assumed 
with an actor’s art or sympathetically caught by 
a facile and impressible nature; it is not less 
apparent in the whole course of his life. He 
was the son of a provincial actor and manager, 
and was studying for the bar. The stage was 
utterly distasteful to him, but at the age of eight- 
een he abandoned the profession of his choice 
and entered his father’s dramatic company in 
order to relieve him from financial embarrass- 
ments. ‘Throughout his life he was self-exact- 
ing and conscientious, never adopting the small 
arts with which the actor too often endeavors 
by a ‘‘hit” to evoke applause from an uncritical 





audience. Tle always labored to win his lau- 


rels by the study and portraiture, in its entirety, 
of the character assumed. As a manager he was 
the first to exclude from the London theatres 
persons whose authorized presence brought a just 
reproach, if not on the drama, at least on dramat- 
ie performance. The Astor Place mob, which 
in 1849 brought such disgrace on New York city, 
winked at if not instigated by a rival American 
tragedian, might well have stirred the wrath of 
any man. He writes of that night's shameful 
scenes with a calmness and a freedom from ran- 
cor which are the best evidence not only of gen- 
tlemanly instincts, but also of Christian grace. 
And finally, in 1851, he retired from the stage, 
in part, apparently, because he was unable to car- 
ry out those reforms which he thought essential 
to its purification. We wish the editor had given 
us a fuller explanation of this retirement, the 
cause of which Mr. Macready indicates in a sen- 
tence which needs some interpretation: ‘‘ My 
ambition to establish a theatre in regard to de- 
corum and taste worthy of our country, and to 
have in it the plays of our divine Shakspeare 
fitly illustrated, was frustrated by those whose 
duty it was, in virtue of the trust committed to 
them, themselves to have undertaken the task.” 
Such a volume as this is not merely of interest 
to play-goers; it is the record of a truly noble 
life, one that was unsuccessful only in so far as 
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the greatness of the self-imposed task has hith- 
erto proved too much for the efforts of the best 
and ablest of the dramatic profession. ‘The same | 
consecration, energy, high moral purpose, unself- 
ish aim, conscientious, persistent, and painstaking 
study that won for Macready a foremost place 
among actors, will always give a reasonable meas- | 
ure of success in any sphere of life and labor; | 
for this reason his ‘* Reminiscences” deserve a 
place by the side of the biographies of such men 
as Livingstone, Morse, Chase, and Brassey, in 
that literature of glorious example which consti- 
tutes the best portion of the world’s library. 

Dr. R.S.Storrs’s Preaching without Notes and 
Dr. Joun Hatu’s God's Word through Preaching 
(Dodd and Mead) are of interest to a much wider 
circle of readers than those to be found in the 
clerical profession, for which they are especially 
prepared. For there is no inconsiderable dan- | 
ger that eloquence in this country will become a 
**lost art.” It is no longer heard in the halls of 
Congress, where votes are now never influenced 
by speeches, where measures are carried not by 
the power of persuasive oratory, but by the ma- | 
nipulations of skillful party managers, and where, 
in lieu of orations, uttered with impassioned elo- 
quence for immediate effect, we have rhetorical 
essays, drowsily read to an indifferent audience or 
to empty benches, in order to justify their publi- 
cation, for ulterior effect upon a remote constit- 
uency. It is no longer heard in our courts of 
justice, where success is awarded not to the elo- 
quent pleader, but to the skillful attorney—not 
to eloquence in address, but to skill in marshaling, 


| 


arranging, and presenting evidence—and where | 


judges and jurors, impatient for release, are oft- 
en repelled, and rarely attracted, charmed, or 
convinced, by the arts of the rhetorician, the 
elocutionist, or the orator. ‘The great political 
contests of the nation, and occasional celebra- 
tions like those which accompany our Centen- 
nial, sometimes give scope for oratory, but the 
audience which listens is insignificant in com- 
parison with the audience which reads, and elo- 
quence in the ancient sense—the eloquence of a 
vital, living, enthusiastic soul impressing its per- 
sonality on the souls of others—rarely survives 
the sight of half a score of newspaper reporters 
with busy fingers. The last refuge of oratory is 
the pulpit, and culture as well as religion is in- 
terested in the preservation and development of 
the art of public speaking in the only assemblage 
where the speaker can ordinarily maintain a su- 
preme indifference to the chilling effect of news- 
paper publication. In this respect Dr. Storrs’s 
book is of much greater value than Dr. Hall's. 
The latter brings to the discussion of his theme a 
large experience, a deep and consecrated earnest- 
ness, and a common-sense that almost amounts 
to genius; but this is all. His lectures do not 
exhibit any remarkable insight into or exposition 
of great fundamental principles. They do not 


discourage the average student by presenting an | 


ideal beyond his attainment, ona conception of the 
work beyond his mental grasp. They abound in 
useful suggestions, but they do not revolve about 
any central thought. They are practical and 


immediately helpful rather than psychologically | 


profound. But they are purely professional, and 
only the religious teacher, lay or clerical, will find 
in them matter that is helpful or even interesting. 
Dr. Storrs's volume, comprising four lectures de- 





livered before the Union Theological Seminary, 
while more limited in its theme, is of wider and 
more general interest by reason of its treatment. 


| Devoted directly to the discussion of preaching 


without notes, its discussions are almost equally 
applicable to all extempore speaking—at the bar, 
on the stump, on the platform, in the halls of the 
Legislature. ‘That Dr. Storrs would illustrate 
his theme by his own successful achievement, we 
anticipated ; that he would make a book inter- 
esting by its rich historical illustrations and its 
brilliant yet never gaudy or meretricious rhetoric, 
we were very certain; that from his own expe- 
rience, if he chose to give it to us, as he has 
done, we should get valuable suggestions, we 
with reason expected; but we have been agree- 
ably disappointed at the profound apprehension 
displayed of the fandamental laws of extempore 
address, that is, of eloquence—for the highest 
successes of oratory never are and never can be 
achieved by any other methqd. 

We group together a number of novels, ir 


| any one of which may be found pleasant summer 


reading. Of these decidedly the best is Alice 
Lorraine, a tale of the South Downs, by R. D. 


| Brackmore (Harper and Brothers), Mr. Black- 


more never writes a commonplace novel, and 
Alice Lorraine falls in no respect behind the 
Maid of Sker and Lorna Doone. The plot is 
certainly not common, nor are the incidents bor- 
}rowed. In this respect there is sufficient vital 
| dramatic interest to keep the attention of even 
lazy readers, or active-minded readers in their 
lazy hours. But apart from this more ordinary 
attraction, characteristic of all the better class of 
stories, Alice Lorraine is invested with a pecul- 
| iar charm by the combined pathos and humor of 
| its author, and by the delicacy and subtleness of 
| his imagination. ‘This imagination weaves flow- 
lers of gold and silver into almost every page ; 
| though subordinate and incidental, they not only 
| impart peculiar life to his descriptions of charac- 
ters, scenes, and incidents, but also give artistic 
| beauty to the whole story, as does the finish of 
| detail, which even the most casual observer feels, 
though he may not perceive, in the greatest land- 
| scapes of the greatest artists. There is a curi- 
| ous power in this poet-mind which sees the real 
| truth beneath the outward guise ; and to our ma- 
| terial age, no less than to the more esthetic ages 
| of the past, there is a peculiar value, as well as a 
| peculiar charm, in the pen or the pencil which, 
|in descriptions of nature, interprets the sem- 
| blances if not the tokens of soul; and this Mr. 
| Blackmore does. ‘I'he story threatens to come 
| to a tragic end, but it is safe to presume that 
every novel-reader will refuse to believe that Al- 
| ice is dead, or to doubt that the earnest fidelity 
of the hearty rector, and the quietly persistent 
lover, and the intense Mabel will bring back the 
| flickering flame of life again. — Our Detachment, 
| by Katuertye Krxe (Harper and Brothers), 
is so complicated in its cross-purposes, and so 
pathetic in the unhappy death of Egerton, and 
the dark cloud it casts over the lives of Mabel 
and Feversham, that the final marriage of the 
two lovers does not suffice to make it other than 
a sorrowful if not an absolutely tragic story. 
Its situations are wrought out with no incon- 
siderable power, but they are too pathetic, too 
pitiful, to be pleasant, save for those who like 
to read what will bring tears to the eyes. It 
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will be difficult for any one to read through | very effectively traces the influence of a noble 
with dry eye and steady voice the chapter which | nature on a frivolous one. There is a genuine 
narrates the discovery of Cecil’s dead body by | moyal power in the story, and the author writes 
the remorseful Mabel.—'The reader of Victor La | in a compact style and with a graphic suggest- 
Tourette (Roberts Brothers), observing that it is | iveness.\—We and our Neighbors, by Mrs. Har- 
by a ‘‘ Broad-Churchman,”’ and has upon its title- | R1zt Bercner Srowe (J. B. Ford and Co.), 
page two mottoes, one from Augustine and one | takes up the story of the lives where My Wife 
from Emerson, will not be surprised to find a| and J dropped them. ‘he plot is slight, and 
book somewhat theological, and even metaphys- | the incidents are neither numerous nor startling. 
ical, in its tone. We should say that the author | Mrs. Stowe has rather aimed to present a series 
had chosen the novel as a means of inculcating of pictures from real life than a dramatic story. 
his theology, which is certainly fresh in its forms | There are humorsome hits at social follies, bits 
of statement, if not in its substance, and which is | of wisdom and bits that are not always wise, 
certainly liberal and humane, whether or no it | sketches of character, and sketches of parts and 
be sound. We shall leave the theological critics | fragments of characters, and in these, it is hard- 
to adjudge its theological value. As a story, | ly necessary to say, there is considerable force 
simply, it is not remarkable. ‘The scene is laid | and originality. But there is a lack of careful 
on our frontier at a time when Detroit was a| finish of execution in detail, and a lack of unity 
frontier town, and the introduction of Indian | of design in the whole, which not only detract 
life contributes the chief romantic element in its | from the artistic excellence of the book, but also 
composition.—A White Hand, by Etta Far-| from its interest. It resembles rather a series of 
MAN (D. Lothrop and Co.), is an interesting | ‘‘ studies” by the hand of a careless genius than 
story, and of a kind which will better satisfy the | a great picture by a genius that is patient and 
ordinary reader than the careful critic. That painstaking.—The readers of Puitie GrLperT 
Jack should not recognize his own wife, even | HaMERTON regard him in the light of an almost 
after six years of separation; that he should fall | personal friend; he has something of that mag- 
in love with her again under another name; that | netic power so conspicuously present in Ruskin’s 
this love should operate, not to draw him farther | earlier works, and so conspicuously absent in his 
away from his first allegiance, but to send him | later writings. ‘They will therefore welcome 
back to it again—this is simply incredible; and | with peculiar warmth his first book for boys, 
the story which turns upon such a happy blunder | Harry Blount (Roberts Brothers). It is a thor- 
belongs rather to the stage than to actual life. | oughly healthful book, strong, muscular, manly, 
There is power, not yet fully matured, in both | with no sentimentalism on the one side, and no 
the conception and the portraiture of character ; | brutality on the other. No boy can read it with- 
and if the plot has been borrowed from the lit- | out a larger respect for a true, vigorous, heroic 
erature of the drama, the characters have not. | manhood, nor without some enkindling of indig- 
Jack, Millicent, Trixie, Cecil, Ralph, are all real nation at the miserably unmanly use of strength 
creations, and their individuality gives promise | in teasing and tormenting the weak, whether by 
of better work in the future from the author.— practical jokes at the expense of small boys or 
A Perfect Adonis, by the author of Rutledge, | shooting at the expense of small birds. ‘There 
ete. (G. W. Carleton and Co.), is not without | is vivacity enough, both in style and incident, to 
merit, but is unsatisfactory. ‘The plot is simple | insure the story careful reading from the boys, 
and commonplace enough. Dorla marries George | to whom we heartily recommend it.—Speaking 
from pity, not love. ‘The husband's folly drives | of Hamerton, an instance of whose remarkable 
her into the very temptations she would wish to | versatility has just been given, recalls his artistic 
avoid. The ‘‘ perfect Adonis” would have sac- | periodical, The Portfolio, of which J. W. Bouton, 
rificed her honor to his false love; but her fidel- of New York, is the American publisher. Mr. 
ity is never really shaken, though her heart is | Hamerton’s eminence as an art critic, and the 
sorely tried. George, having served the chief | high authority of his co-laborers, who are them- 
purpose of his existence, which, so far as this selves artists, give this journal the first rank in 
story is concerned, is to make an ill-assorted | the literature of art. It is published monthly, 
match, finally dies, and the widow, after an ap-| and its able essays and excellent illustrations 
propriate lapse of time, marries the ‘‘perfect| give it a permanent value.—Our Three Boys 
Adonis,” who is in no way worthy of her. ‘The| (American Tract Society) is an exceptionally 
chief merit of the book lies in some tolerably | good story—so exceptionally good that we se- 
life-like descriptions of fashionable life.—J/r. | lect it from the multitude of children’s stories 
Smith: a Part of his Life (Henry Holt and for special commendation. Miss Cuester has 
Co.) is a curiously common title of a curiously | a living sympathy with boys. She believes in 
uncommon book. Mr, Smith is a man of rare| them, writes for them, and in describing them 
character. That part of his life which this story | finds her materials, not in the conventional cre- 
details is spent in an English neighborhood | ations of Sabbath-school literature, but in the 
whose chief intellectual activity is an endless | actualities of real life. Because we like the 


small gossip that revolves about Mr. Smith, 
whose early life is a mystery, and whose char- 
acter is an enigma to the gossip-mongers of East- 
world, For those who are fond of gossip, and do | 
not get enough of it in daily life, this book is to 
be commended as an admirable photograph of | 
the very small talk of a country village, and the | 
very small schemes of managing mothers, and | 
fathers, and their marriageable daughters. But 
it possesses also a higher element of interest: it | 








boys that God makes better than the attempted 
improvements of the Sabbath-school novel-writ- 
ers, we commend cordially this very unaffected, 
simple, and truthful story. 

In Mexico: our Next-door Neighbor, by G1t- 
BERT Haven (Harper and Brothers), a consid- 
erable portion of which volume has already ap- 
peared in a series of illustrated articles in the 
pages of this Magazine, the author gives a de 
scription of a winter personally spent in Mexi+ 
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co. His style is lucid, his sentences short, crisp, | 
compact. He writes as one who has much to | 
say, and is always pressed for room, and always | 
studying to put much in little space. A deep | 
and earnest Christian spirit pervades his pages. | 
‘The volume is elaborately and handsomely illus- 
trated.—The death of Mrs. Henry M. Fierp | 
took from the literary and social life of New York 
city one of its most gifted and loved members. 
A large circle of personal friends will hold in 
sacred esteem as a memorial of her life the little 
volume edited by her husband, Home Sketches in 
France (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). ‘The first part 
of the volume is occupied with tributes to her 
life and character by some of her literary com- | 
panions and friends. ‘The rest consists of arti- | 
cles furnished by Mrs. Field at different times 
in her life between the years 1867 and 1873. 
Most of these papers concern France or French 
affairs—ancient Brittany, religion in France, 
charities of Paris, education in France, the old | 
French noblesse, etc. Mrs. Field was by birth 
a Frenchwoman and a Romanist, by conviction 
a Protestant, by choice an American. Thus her 
early life gives her an insight into French life 
and character which no American born can pos- 
sess, while her later associations, her religion, 
her domestic life, and her American sympathies 
enable her to interpret France to the American. | 
Her essays produce the conviction that she, who 
was one of the most brilliant and magnetic of con- 
versationalists, might also have been one of the 
most interesting and attractive of authors if she 
had chosen to use her pen in converse with that | 
wider circle, the public. Her unpretentious pa- 


pers are well worthy the careful study of any 


who would understand the present condition or 
judge aright of the future prospects of France. 
—Dr. Azer Ames’s Sex in Industhy (J. R. Os- 
good and Co.) is the complement of Dr. Clarke’s 
Sex in Education. ‘The practical result reached | 
by the independent investigations of these two | 
physicians is the same, namely, that while wom- | 








| intellectual or muscular, 


| England. 


| literal and too prosaic. 


an is the equal of man, her constitution is not 
the same, and her interests, as well as those of 
society, demand that sex should be taken into 
consideration in determining the quantity and 
the character of labor permitted, whether it be 
This general position 
Dr. Ames enforces by the results of a series of 
careful inquiries as to the conditions of homes 


jand employments of working people, especially 


in the great manufacturing operations of New 
He writes, not as an advocate, but 
as a calm and dispassionate observer ; and ihose 


| who are reluctant to accept his conclusions can 
| countervail them only by entering upon the field 


of investigation which he has barely opened.— 
Through Normandy, by Katuertne 8S. Mac- 


| quorp (A, D. F. Randolph and Co.), will inter- 


est the past or prospective traveler through that 
quaint country more than the general reader. 


| lt has a very convenient and useful index for 


travelers, which would be of great value to the 
tourist, comprising, as it does, in the briefest 
possible compass, information respecting routes, 
hotels, fares, etc. But the descriptions are too 
They are minute and 
realistic, but not graphic or pictorial. 

A remarkably concise but comprehensive his- 
torical review is given in Epwarp Assor?i’s 
Paragraph History of the United States (Rob- 
erts Brothers), from the discovery of the con- 
tinent to the present time. ‘The author has 


| prepared this volume ‘‘for the use of those Amer- 


icans who, at this Centennial period, wish to re- 
fresh their memories as to some main facts in 
their country’s history, and have only a few mo- 
ments to do it in.” In the margin are given 
suggestive notes of contemporaneous events in 
European history. The book, which is chrono- 
logically arranged, can be read through in an 
hour, is original in its conception, and will prove 
of great value in these days of voluminously over- 
productive literary enterprises. It might be im- 
proved by the addition of some important dates, 





Cditur’s §Srientific Rercard, 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Astroxomy.—During the month of April there 
has been one new asteroid discovered. It is num- 
bered (145), and was found at Marseilles by Per- 
rotin on the 28th. 

Besides the great labors accomplished and pub- 
lished by Sir John Herschel was one which he 
was not spared to bring to completion, but which 
has been carefully edited and recently published | 
by the Royal Astronomical Society. It is ‘‘ A 
Catalogue of 16,300 Multiple and Double Stars,” 
a work that has long been desired, and will cer- 
tainly be welcomed by all interested in this branch 
of astronomy. As is well known, the observa- 
tion of the relative positions of double stars was 
first systematically undertaken by Sir William 
Herschel, who Hoped thereby to ascertain the 
distances of these bodies. TIlis labor began in 
1779, and in 1802 he announced that instead of 
having accomplished his object, he had discover- 
ed that many of these bodies were revolving in 
orbits about each other, constituting binary sys- 
tems. During the past sixty years, following 





the leadership of the Struves and Herschels, a 
large mass of observations of double stars has 
accumulated, and the task of combining all these 
labors into a general catalogue was, during tke 
last years of his life, faithfully performed by the 
lamented astronomer. We learn from the pref- 
ace that a most important portion of this work 


| was left quite incomplete by Sir John Herschel. 


We refer to the descriptions of the distances, mag- 
nitudes, and colors of the stars—items which are 
quite interesting to amateurs, and would be al- 
most indispensable to one who desired to confine 
his attention to the wide, or the close, or any oth- 
er class of doubles. This regrettable omission 
will, however, we have reason to hope, be easily 
and soon supplied by our indefatigable discoverer 
of new close double stars, Mr. Burnham, of Chi- 
cago. 

At the recent meeting in Washington of the 
National Academy of Science Professor Langley 
gave an interesting account of some of the re- 
sults of the studies of the sun that he has perse- 
veringly conducted during the past six years at 
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the Alleghany Observatory, near Pittsburg. He | 
has sought to add to our knowledge of the na- 


ture of the great source of our heat, light, and | 


life by employing a telescope of great optical | 
perfection, and has called in the aid of polariz- | 
ing apparatus, of photography, of photometry, | 
and of the thermo-pile. He finds that Profess- 
or Henry’s early observation that the solar spots 
are cooler than the neighboring bright portions 
of the sun’s surface is fully confirmed by his own 
measurements, Langley has, however, extended 


his studies to all parts of the solar surface, and | 


has shown that there is no perceptible lowering | 
of the temperature as we proceed from the sun's 
equator toward either pole, as has been main- | 
tained by some. He has also shown that with- 
in a solar spot are evidences of a somewhat com- 
plicated system of upper and lower currents, each | 
bearing its own glowing red filaments, similar to 


the brighter ones on the edge of the penumbra. | 


Both the French and Italian astronomers seem 
to find Professor Langley’s observations con- 


formable to their theories, but we believe Pro- | 
fessor Langley himself abstains from giving his | 
adherence to any theory, and merely expresses | 
the belief that the matter composing the sun is | 


at so high a temperature and under so strong a 
pressure that its condition differs utterly from 
any thing that we can experiment upon on the 
earth’s surface, so that we know absolutely noth- 
ing as yet of its properties. 

The solar eclipse of April 5 was successfully 
observed in Siam. Photographs of the corona 
were obtained at Singapore and Bangkok. 

Among magnetic publications one of the most 
expensive and of permanent value is the fine quar- | 
to volume of observations just received from the | 
observatory at Trevandrum, of his Highness the 
Maharajah of ‘Travancore. ‘his observatory 
was founded in 1836 through the exertions of 
Mr. Caldecott, and has been long known by rea- 


son of the great energy and activity of its direct- | 
or, Dr. J. A. Brown, on whose leaving Trevan- 


drum in 1865 the institution would have been 
closed except for the support of the British resi- 
dents. ‘The present volume is, therefore, the re- 
sult of many years of study, based on over twenty 
years of observations with the improved instru- 
ments introduced in 1852, and relates to a por- | 
tion of the world concerning whose magnetic | 
and meteoric phenomena we should otherwise be | 
completely in the dark. In this volume, among 
other things, we find a note in reference to 
Brown's well-known discovery of the unequal 


magnetic properties of the two hemispheres of | 


the sun, whence arises a small fluctuation in the 


variation of the magnetic needle, whose period is | 


twenty-six days ; he announces, namely, that he 
has found a double oscillation of the twenty-six- 


day period, the evidence of which he will give in | 


the second volume. 

In reference to the laws of the movement of 
storms, Professor Loomis, of Yale College, has | 
made a further contribution, basing his studies, | 
as heretofore, on the valuable maps of the Army 
Signal-office. He finds that centres of low baro- | 
metric pressure tend to move toward centres of 
high pressure when the latter lie to the south- | 
ward, but move from them when they lie to the 
northeastward. Among the other interesting 
conclusions that he announces is the theory that 
sometimes, at least, our very cold weather is only | 





|explicable on the assumption that the cold air 
‘descends from the upper cold regions of the 
atmosphere. Tis views on this point seem op- 
posed to those held by the leading meteorolo- 
gists of Europe, and we await with much inter- 
est that full discussion of the subject which it 
merits. 

In Physics the month has witnessed satisfac- 
tory progress. Boudreaux has published a sim- 
ple and more general method of demonstrating 
the Archimedean law of buoyancy in liquids, A 
glass vessel with a slightly conical lateral spout 
is placed beneath the pan of a hydrostatic bal- 
ance, to which is suspended the body to be ex- 
perimented upon. ‘This vessel is filled previous- 
ly, the excess of liquid being allowed to flow off 
through the spout. ‘Two thin capsules are then 
provided ; one of them is placed on the pan sup- 
porting the body, and is balanced by shot. The 
body is then immersed, the overflow of liquid 
being collected in the second capsule. ‘The in- 
clination of the balance beam shows the upward 
pressure. But on replacing the first capsule by 
the second, which contains the liquid displaced, 
the equilibrium is restored. 

Cailletet has further studied the effect of press- 
ure on combustion, the experiments being made 
up to 300 atmospheres. He finds that while the 
luminosity of a flame increases under pressure, 
the activity of the combustion actually diminish- 





‘| es; the temperature augments, but the oxidation 


lessens. An alcohol flame, ordinarily so pale, 
, becomes as bright as that of a candle, at twenty 
}atmospheres. A candle flame under these con- 
| ditions gives more light, but the wick soon be- 
| comes smoky from imperfect combustion, that 
which is gained on the one side being lost on the 
other. 

De la BA&stie has communicated to the So- 
ciété d'Encouragement an account of his new 
process of tempering or hardening glass. The 
manufactured articles are heated to near the 
temperature of softening, and then cooled sud- 
| denly in a suitable bath. ‘The glass thus treated 
| becomes extraordinarily resistant, in some cases 
| amounting to fifty times that of ordinary glass. 

It becomes also very hard, so that difficulty is ex- 
| perienced in cutting it with adiamond. ‘hough 
so resistant, it is very brittle. A piece when 
broken flies into a thousand fragments, exactly 
like the well-known Prince Rupert’s drop. Ves- 
sels were shown of the new glass in which water 
could be boiled over a naked fire without fear of 
breaking them. Upon plates of it a weight of 
100 grams was allowed to fall from a height of 
| three and a half meters without fracture. Watch- 
glasses made of it remained intact when thrown 
‘across the room. ‘The hardening process is not 
| difficult nor costly, and it promises to become of 
great practical importance. 
| Exner has made some quantitative experi- 
ments on the penetration of liquid films by gases. 
He finds that the velocities of diffusion are di- 
‘rectly proportional to the co-efficient of absorp- 
tion of the gas for the liquid cemposing the film, 
_and inversely proportional to the square root of 
‘the density of the given gas. Adopting air as 
| the unit of comparison, the relative velocities 
| aren toe nitrogen, 0.06; oxygen, 1.95; coal gas, 
2.27; hydrogen, 3.77; ” earbonous oxide, 47.1; 
sateen sulphide, 165. 0; ammonia, 46000.0. 
As to the absolute velocity, Exner finds that 


| 


| 
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1.88 c.c. of hydrogen and 0.55 c.c. of air dif- 
fuse simultaneously through each square centim- 
eter of the soapy film. 


Lissajous has described in the Bulletin de la | 


Société d’Encouragement an elaborate machine 
for tracing mechanically the curves which repre- 
sent the composition of vibratory movements, 
constructed by Froment. ‘The driving-shaft car- 
ries toothed wheels, gradually increasing in size 
from right to left. Upon the pinions driven by 
these, which are arranged in pairs, are eccentrics, 
which by means of connecting rods give a dif- 
ferential to and fro motion to an arm transverse 
to their direction. ‘To the centres of two con- 
tiguous arms two other connecting rods are at- 
tached, which move a transverse arm of the sec- 
ond order, and similarly an arm of the third order 
is thus moved, which carries the style. ‘The mo- 
tion of the style is therefore the algebraic sum 
and resultant of the motion of the eight driving- 
wheels, and the curves it describes may be ex- 
ceedingly complicated. 

Mayer has published a redetermination of the 
durations of the residual sonorous sensations, in 
which he was assisted by Madame Emma Seiler 
and her son, Dr. Carl Seiler, of Philadelphia, 
well known in connection with similar research- 
es of Helmholtz. It now appears that Ut, has a 
persistence of #; of a second, Ut, a, Ut, 4, 
Sol, yt, Ut, gdy, Mi, x35, Sol, y3g, and Ut, 
zhy Of a second. The determination is not an 
easy one, owing to the production of secondary 
and resultant tones. 


Gernez has made an exhaustive research into | 


, the phenomena attending ebullition. His paper 


opens with a long historical note upon this sub- 


ject. Then follows his own results, in which he 


studied (1) liquids heated in contact with solids, | 


(2) within other liquids, and (3) the ebullition 
developed by mechanical action. He maintains 
that ebullition is an evaporation into some gas- 
eous atmosphere contained within the liquid. 

Wibel has made additional experiments upon 
the cause of the luminosity of flames. He finds 
the results of Knapp confirmed, that nitrogen, 
hydrogen chloride, carbon dioxide, and other in- 
different gases act like air to destroy the lumi- 
nosity of gas, used in a Bunsen burner; but he 
also finds, curiously enough, that this luminosity 
may be wholly or partially restored by heating 
the tube to redness through which the mixture 
passes. Hence he concludes, Ist, that the ab- 
sence of luminosity in a Bunsen flame is not due 
to dilution of the gas; 2d, that it is due fo the 
cooling effect of the inert gas, since, if this be 
heated, the luminosity returns; 3d, that the lu- 
minosity of a flame depends upon the tempera- 
ture existing in its interior; and 4th, that ordi- 
nary illuminating materials are such because the 
rising gases and vapors are sufficiently heated in 
the exterior combustion zone to cause their de- 
composition. 

Professor Mayer has called attention to a cu- 


rious bit of history in relation to Young's theory | 


of colors. It appears that Young first adopted 
red, yellow, and blue as ghe primary colors, and 
that subsequently, taking it for granted that 


Wollaston was correct when he asserted four | 


natural divisions of color in the solar spectrum, 
separated from each other by dark lines, he 
eadopted red, green, and violet, these being the 
divisions noted by Wollaston. Moreover, Young 


seems never to have made any experiments to 
; test his theory until some time after he had, on 
| theoretical grounds, adopted it. 

Cornu has proposed a very simple mode of 
correcting telescopic object-glasses for photo- 
graphic rays, by separating more or less from 
each other the lenses composing them, an idea, 
originally suggested by Sir John Herschel for 
restoring overcorrected objectives. Since the fo- 
cal distance for chemical rays is about one-half 
per cent. of the principal focal distance behind 
| that for luminous rays, the necessary correction 
is effected by separating the flint and crown com- 
ponents by this amount, and then carefully ad- 
justing. Cornu has used the method with suc- 
cess on an object-glass of four inches aperture ; 
the method of Rutherford is, however, to be pre- 
ferred for glasses much larger than this. 

Wright has experimented to obiain the spec- 
trum of the gaseous matter evolved from mete- 
orites when heated in a vacuum. ‘The meteor- 


| ites employed were three in number—those from 
| Texas, from ‘Tazewell County, ‘Tennessee, and 


from Arva, Hungary. Borings from each of 
these were placed in a hard glass tube connected 
with an efficient Sprengel pump. By means of 
a ‘T tube an ordinary Pliicker vacuum tube was 
also connected with these. At a red heat the 
‘Texas iron gave off 4.75 times, the Tennessee 
iron 4.69 times, and the Hungary iron more 
than 44 times its volume of gases, which the 
spectroscope showed to consist of hydrogen, car- 
bonous and carbonic oxides. 

Lockyer and Roberts have investigated the 
absorption spectra of metals volatilized by the 
oxyhydrogen flame. ‘They employed a block of 
lime, in which the metal to be examined was 
placed, and in which it was volatilized by the 
oxyhydrogen jet. Through a tube cut in the 
block the beam of electric light passed, which 
was viewed by the spectroscope placed opposite. 
In this way the absorption produced by the me- 
tallic vapor could be observed. ‘They conclude 
that in passing from the liquid state to that of 
perfect gas the molecules pass through different 
orders of complexity, this complexity being di- 
minished by the action of heat so that each mo- 
lecular simplification is marked by a distinctive 
spectrum. 

Montigny has discovered, by means of an in- 
genious apparatus which he calls a scintillometer, 
a connection between the variations of color of 
scintillating stars and their spectra. In every 
case those stars which scintillate or twinkle least 
are those whose spectra show numerous well- 
pronounced lines, sometimes united in zones. 

Bertin has given a notice on projecting polari- 
zation phenomena with the apparatus of Du- 
| boseq, dividing these phenomena into three class- 
es—those requiring (1) parallel, (2) divergent, or 
| (3) convergent light. 

In Chemistry there has been some advance. 
| Gopner claims to have shown that the so-called 
hydrate of chlorine is really a hydrate of a mo- 
lecular union of hydrochloric and hypochlorous 
acids. He bases his opinion on the fact observed 
by him that when this hydrate acts on mercury, 
mercuric and not mercurous chloride results. 
|'To this view Schiff decidedly objects, both on 

grounds of antecedent improbability and of ex- 
perimental evidence. 
| Ditte has proposed a new and simple mode of 
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determining boric acid, which depends upon the 
crystallization of calcium borate when a salt of 
boric acid is introduced into a fused mixture of 
one part calcium chloride and three parts mixed 
sodium and potassium chlorides. ‘This erystalli- 
zation takes place upon the surface of the fused 
ehlorides in the form of a ring on the sides of 
the crucible. Being insoluble in water, the cal- 
cium borate is left when the mass is treated with 
cold water, and may be collected on a filter, dried, 
and weighed. 

3auer has examined the action of strong sul- 
phuric acid upon lead and lead alloys. He finds 
that small quantities of antimony and copper in- 
erease the resisting power of lead to this acid, 
but that bismuth in a lead alloy diminishes it. 

Meyer and Lecco have sought to fix the equiv- 
alence of nitrogen in ammonium compounds by 
an examination of the chloride of di-ethyl-di- 
methyl-ammouium, derived («) from di-ethyl- 
amine and () from di-methyl-amine. If the 
same chloride is formed by these two processes, 
then ammonium is a derivative of quinquivalent 
nitrogen ; if two isomeric chlorides result, then 
nitrogen is a triad in ammonium compounds. 
The most minute examination failed to show 
any difference in the bodies obtained, and hence 
confirms the variability of nitrogeu equivalence. 

Hammerbacher has succeeded in discovering 
the presence of thallium in carnallite, though the 
quantity was too small to enable him to isolate 
it. Rubidium and cesium were also detected 
by the spectroscope in this and in sylvin. 

Hawes has made a chemical investigation of 
the trap-rocks of the Connecticut Valley. ‘The 
results show that the ejected rock had originally 
the same composition, and hence, presumably, 
that wherever now found, it came in the first 
place from the same source, and that a deep- 
seated one. Subsequent action has converted 
the dolerite into a diabase, the principal action 
being upon the pyroxene, which was converted 
into chlorite. ‘The chief minerals composing 
the dolerite are pyroxene and labradorite—some- 
times anorthite-—with a little chrysolite and apa- 
tite. Magnetite is also found in these traps, in 
some of them to the amount of nearly fourteen 
per cent. ‘ 

Schéne has proved the presence of hydrogen 
peroxide in rain and snow water Collected in the 
vicinity of Moscow. — Only four out of 130 speci- 
mens of rain, and twelve out of twenty-nine of 
snow, failed to give the reaction. Quantitatively 
the amount in rain varies from 0.04 to one milli- 
gram per liter. The daily maximum was reach- 
ed between 12 and 4 o'clock p.m., and the an- 
nual in August. The peroxide is supposed to 
exist in the air both free and in solution, and in 
the amount of 0.000000268 c.c. in a liter. 

Nichols, under the direction of the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts, has exam- 
ined the composition of the air at different 
depths below the surface of the *‘ Back Bay 
lands” in Boston. In three experiments, the 
depths being three and a half, two, and ten feet 
respectively, no hydrogen sulphide was detected, 
ammonia was found in minute quantity, and car- 
bonic dioxide gas existed in proportions vary- 
ing from one and a half to twenty-one parts per 
thousand of air. This amount was approxi- 
mately proportional to the depth, and reached 
a maximum in August and September. 











Frebault has observed that a peculiar green 
coloration is developed in oil of peppermint by 
the action of certain acids, notably picric acid, 
which has a red fluorescence similar to chloro- 
phyll. He suggests, therefore, that this sub- 
stance is formed in the reaction. 

Giraud has given an analysis of gum-traga- 
canth, by which it appears that sixty per cent. of 
it is a pectic compound apparently identical with 
the pectose of Fremy, existing in unripe fruits 
and in turnip roots, etc. Pectie acid and pectin 
were both prepared from the gum. ‘The other 
constituents are, water, twenty per cent.; soluble 
gum, eight to ten per cent. ; cellulose, starch, and 
mineral matters, each three per cent. 

Meyer has succeeded in producing acrolein by 
the imperfect combustion of ethylene. When to 
100 volumes of ethylene gas 62 to 65 volumes of 
oxygen are added and exploded in a eudiometer, 
carbonous oxide, hydrogen, and condensed hy- 
drocarbon gases are formed, and carbon is sep- 
arated, At the same time the carbonous oxide 
unites to the undecomposed ethylene present, 
and produces acrolein, ‘This was recognized by 
its well-known properties, and by conversion into 
acrylic acid. 

Drechsel has succeeded in forming trimethyl- 
phosphine by heating together phosphonium io- 
dide and carbon disulphide. 

Berthelot has effected a simple dissociation of 
aldehyde by heating a mixture of five volumes 
of hydrogen and two volumes of aldehyde vapor 
to a red heat for half an hour. ‘The products 
were carbonous oxide and methane. 

Knop has made a series of experiments to as- 
certain the action of salicylic acid upon vegeta- 
tion. He finds that it has a marked depression 
of action upon the vegetative activity of cells, 
whether these be the chlorophyll cells of the 
higher or the non-chlorophyll cells of the lower 
orders of plants, provided only the acid be free. 
Of fifteen grains of corn soaked in water con- 
taining sot, of this acid, fourteen failed to 
germinate. Moreover, mould is prevented by a 
quantity of salicylic acid as minute as this. 

Boussingault calls attention to the uncertainty 
of the guaiacum test for kirsch cordial. He states 
that the blue color is not characteristic, since it 
is developed in zwetschen, or prune cordial, and 
does not always appear in genuine kirsch. Upon 
investigation, he finds that the blue coloration is 
due to the presence of copper, and asserts that 
any specimen of kirsch which is blued by guaia- 
cum Will give with potassium ferro-cyanide a red 
precipitate of copper ferro-cyanide. 

Hesse has published a valuable investigation 
giving the exact data concerning the rotatory 
power of a large number of organic bodies—in- 
cluding the sugars—on polarized light. 

Gorup Besanez notices the introduction into 
commerce from Manilla of a brown extract from 
Echitas scolaris, a plant belonging to the Apo- 
cynacew, as a febrifuge, under the name Ditaine. 
He succeeded in extracting from it a crystallized 
non-volatile alkaloid. It is offered as a substi- 
tute for quinine. . 

Boettger states that a dilute solution of am- 
monia, or a moderately concentrated one of po- 
tassium or sodium hydrate, facilitates remarka- 


‘bly the germination of seeds, even of coffee, which 


usually germinates with difficulty. Grains of cof- 
fee moistened with such a solution of potash show, 
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even after the lapse of a few hours, a snow-white 
plumule one to two millimeters long. 
Microscopy.—We find in the April number of 
the Monthly Microscopical Journal a paper by 
Mr. Wenham ‘‘On a Method of obtaining oblique 
Vision of Surface Structure under the highest 
Powers of the Microscope.” He advises the use 
of slips of glass about four-tenths of an inch wide, 
ground and polished at an angle at one edge. 
The object to be examined is placed upon the 
sloping plane. One of the slips is cemented to 
the ordinary three by one inch slide, and the oth- 
er slip being slid against it, the object will lie 
flat between the two inclines, It is necessary to 
have the two inclines to remove the objectionable 
color which would otherwise enter into the ob- 
jective. He recommends an angle of 35° for 
dry and 45° for balsam-mounted objects. These 
prismatic slips can be cheaply and easily made 
by grinding and polishing, say, a hundred at a 
time, and will no doubt be brought often into 
use in deciding whether certain appearances in 
the ordinary mode of view are or are not illusory. 
The Micrographie Dictionary, the third edi- 
tion of which has been so long in press, has at 
last been completed. Although it has been se- 
verely criticised, and stated to be imperfect, and 





no doubt in some respects is so, yet, upon the 
whole, it is a considerable improvement upon 
the former editions, and a successful re-issue 
of an elaborate work in the wide field of micro- 
scopical research which will be welcomed and 
appreciated. 

A self-centring turn-table, by Mr. C. F. Cox, 
is described in the March number of the Monthly 
Microscopical Journal, which will meet a want 
often felt by those who bestow any care upon 
neatly mounting their preparations, and especial- 
ly when cells are to be prepared for reception of 
opaque objects. 

We commend the project announced in the 
April number of the American Naturalist of the 
formation of a ‘* Postal Micro-cabinet Club,” for 
the circulation and critical study of microscopic 
objects, the design and methods conforming main- 
ly to those of the successful English club. Ap- 
plications for membership and for the rules of 
the club may be made to the editors of the Nat- 
uralist, or to the secretary of the club, Rev. A. B. 
Hervey, ‘Troy, New York. 

In the same number of the Naturalist is a de- 
scription of a simple ‘‘spring clip” for use in 
mounting microscopic objects, the invention of 
Mr. N. N. Mason, of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Dr. C. Golding Bird, in a paper read before 
the Medical Microscopical Society, advocates el- 
der pith as an almost universally preferable me- 
dium for imbedding tissues preparatory to cut- 
ting sections, whether by holding in the hand or 
for use in the microtome, In the latter case the 
object is loosely packed in the tube of the micro- 
tome by means of dry elder pith, which, being 
wetted, in about three minutes swells so as to fill 
up the vacant spaces, and fixes the object im- 
movably in place. 

Professor E. W. Morley, of Hudson, Ohio, in 
© communication to the Memphis Microscopical 
Society, states as a result of his measurements 
of the strize of Amphipleura pellucida that they 
number 92,600 to the linear inch. 

Among other interesting results from exam- 
ination of the deep-sea soundings of the Tus- 


| carora, we may mention the occurreace of un- 
doubted living foraminifera, not derived surface 
| forms, at a depth of 2711 fathoms. At this 
depth, as might be expected from the large 
amount of carbonic acid, no calcareous organisms 
could exist, and none, except a stray globigerina, 
| too recently dropped to be dissolved, were found ; 
| but there were multitudes of sandy Lagenida, 
| some very large; also Lituolide (especially L. 
canariensis, and various Trochammine, and 
| Dentaline, with polished sandy tests like Z?o- 
|chammina). But the most noteworthy fact was 
| the occurrence of Orbulina, not with calcareous 
or sand-incrusted calcareous tests, but with shells 
| wholly of sand grains, and perfect in shape, too 
| large and heavy to have ever floated. ‘The abun- 
| dance and character of all these forms, along 
| with which were numerous sand tubes and great 
numbers of Acanthometrine, Thallassicolline, and 
Polycystine, preclude the idea of dropped sur- 
face forms. In another sounding, 108 fathoms, 
were fine specimens of Lingulina, and some 
transparent enough to show distinctly the early 
growth, a rapidly increasing spiral, which is 
masked entirely in the fully developed, and more 
or less sandy rectilineal tests of the matured 
form. At a depth of 1625 fathoms specimens 
were found of the genus Lilipsoidina of Pro- 


| fessor Seguenza, hitherto only known as fossid 
| from the miocene marls around Messina. 


Ethnology.—Franz Keller, in his account of 
his tour on the Amazon and Madeira rivers, de- 
scribes the habit of eating clay practiced by the 
natives of the forests on their border. ‘They are 
so addicted to it that the prospect of a speedy 
and miserable death does not deter them. ‘The 
negroes who work the plantations are compelled 
to wear iron masks, and are allowed to take them 
off only under tge strictest surveillance. Beasts 
(excepting the jaguar) and birds are affected with 
a similar appetite. Hunters take advantage of 
this fact by hiding on moonlight nights near one 
of these clay beds, called barrieros, to which the 
deer and swine come to eat the earth, and the 
jaguar to secure his prey. 

A decided interest is being manifested on the 
subject of macrobians, or post-centenarians. ‘The 
Gironde speaks of an old woman, Jeanne Do- 
miné, who has just died in Pessac, France, at 
the age of 105. Eastron gives an account of 
1712 cases of post-centenarianism as follows : 
From 100 to 110, 1310; from 110 to 120, 277; 
from 120 to 130, 84; from 130 to 140, 26; 140 
to 150, 7; 150 to 160, 3; 160to170,2; 170 to 
180, 8. In the account it is stated that St. Pat- 
rick died at 122, Attila at 124, and a certain 
John Revin and his wife at 172 and 164. Baron 
Larrey reports thirty-five cases. Prichard cites 
nine among English emigrants in America of 
107-151 years old. The following epitaph ap- 
pears: ‘* Died at Spanish Town, Jamaica, No- 
vember 21, 1829, Judith Crawford, aged 151 
years. She preserved her physical and intel- 
lectual powers until the day of her death. She 
remembered the earthquake of 1692.” 

Joseph Bonomi, curator of the Sadne Muse- 
um, has conceived the idea of using the length 
of the line which takes in the outstretched arms, 
in its relation to the height, as a means of iden- 
tifying soldiers and other persons. 

F. W. Unger, in Mittheil. a. d. Géttinger An- 








throp. (res., discusses a number of questions re- 
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lating to the ancient use of bronze for religious 
purposes, such as the philology of the word, the 
allusions to bronze in the Aryan myths, the work- 
ing of this metal by the Asiatic Mongols, and the 
connection of cremation with the use of bronze. 
He concludes that the Aryans, who first intro- 
duced a knowledge of bronze into Europe, were 
also in the habit of burning the dead; but this 
practice they had in common with the Mongols 
in their Asiatic home, and it is difficult to de- 
termine whether the custom was derived by the 
Aryans from the Mongols or vice versa. 

P. de Cessac, ‘* LL, Ambre en France aux temps 
préhistorique,” affirms, in opposition to M. Schla- 
gintweit, that a great number of repositories of 
amber and jade are to be found in France, En- 
gland, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Sicily. He concludes that the origin of prehis- 
toric objects in amber ought to be sought in gen- 
eral in the country where the specimens are met 
with. M. Cessac has expressed the same opin- 
ion with regard to tin, in which the Congress at 
Stockholm concurred. M. Cessac acknowledged 
that after a certain epoch amber ceased to be in- 
digenous, and that some countries had the privi- 
lege of furnishing the rest of Europe. ‘The ques- 
tion of amber is thus intimately connected with 
the history of bronze. 

» M. Pietrement, reviewing a former treatise of 
M. Sanson, agrees with him that the bones found 
in great abundance at Solutré are the remains of 
horses killed in the chase. In this view he dis- 
agrees with M. Toussaint, who holds that the 
horse was domesticated, and slaughtered for food 
and in sacrifice. 

The 11th and 12th parts of the Matériauz for 
1874 contain an excellent review of the essay of 
P. Cazalis de Fondouce upon the lacune which 
has been found to exist between the paleolithic 
and the neolithic times. ‘The February number 
of the same periodical contains a complete ac- 
count, from Mercatus and classic authors, of the 
so-called fu/gora, or thunder-stones. 

Hyde Clarke, in his Researches in Prehistoric 
and Protohistoric Comparative Philology, quotes 
from Forbes a striking resemblance between the 
scape-llama of the ancient Peruvians and the 
scape-goat of the Jews. 

Zoology. —Two English manuals have lately 
appeared, which are spoken of with approbation 
in English scientific reviews. One is Zoology, 
by Professor Alfred Newton, the well-known or- 
nithologist of Cambridge. It is one of a series 
of shilling ‘‘Manuals of Elementary Science” 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The other work is The Student's 
Guide to Zoology, by Andrew Wilson. 

Among short papers we find an abstract of 
Professor W. B. Carpenter’s answer to the ques- 
tion whether the globigerine, by the accumula- 
tion of whose shells the g/obigerina ooze is being 
formed on the deep-sea bottom, live and multiply 
on that bottom, or pass their whole lives in the 
superjacent water (especially in its upper stra- 
tum), only subsiding to the bottom when dead. 
Professor Carpenter concludes that while these 
foraminifera live on the surface early in their 
lives, they sink to the bottom ‘‘ while still living, 
in consequence of the increasing thickness of 
their calcareous shells, and not only continue to 
live on the sea-bed, but probably multiply there 
—perhaps there exclusively.” 





In an article in the American Naturalist Mr. 
Packard endeavors to point out that the sponges 
belong to a class lower than the polyps and jelly- 
fishes, but higher than the protozoa. In the light 
of the anatomical investigations of Lieberkithn, 
Carter, and Clark, and the combined anatomical 
and embryological studies of Haeckel, Metschni- 
koff, and Carter, there are no grounds for leaving 
them among the single-celled animals or proto- 
zoa. ‘The single fact that the young sponge is a 
planula, like the embryo polyp or jelly-fish, en- 
ables the naturalist to at once decide that the 
sponge belongs to a type only less highly organ- 
ized than the lower polyps, and with perhaps 
more analogy to the radiates than the protozoa. 

It appears that slugs and fresh-water snails are 
less sensible to the influence of the season than 
the helix, as the former hide themselves later in 
autumn, and come forth from their winter sleep 
earlier in the spring. ‘The young, also, are less 
sensitive to cold than the old. 

In a paper on the large human fluke (Distoma 
crassum), Dr. Cobbold states his belief that the 
man who suffered from the presence of this par- 
asite had obtained it by eating Ningpo oysters or 
fish insufficiently cooked. ‘The victim was a res- 
ident of the Kast Indies. 

The development of the nemertean worms has 
always excited much interest among zoologists, 
owing to the great diversity of the young on be- 
ing hatched. M. Deser found that in a species 
studied by him the larva was an oval ciliated 
worm, which passed without any metamorphosis 
directly into the adult worm form; but another 
observer, Krohn, ascertained that a singular be- 
ing, called Pilidium by J. Miiller, and regarded 
by him as the larva of some echinoderm, actual- 
ly gave rise to a nemertean worm, the latter bud- 
ding out from one side of the alimentary canal of 
the pilidium, which is a singular helmet-shaped 
being found swimming on the surface of the 
ocean. Now we have fresh information on this 
subject afforded by the French zoolegist J. Bar- 
rois. He has discovered a nemertean worm 
whose larva is intermediate between that of De- 
ser and the pilidium of Miller. He regards the 
pilidium as the primitive form, while the simple 
larva of Deser represents a condensed form de- 
rived from the former by the abbreviation of the 
embryogeny. ‘This view seems to us scarcely 
tenable, however, and we should regard the sim- 
ple larva of Deser as the most primitive; but 
this is, of course, a matter purely speculative. 

While the nemertean worms are allied to the 
flat worms, the nematode worms, or round worms, 
possess a strong human interest, as there are 
several species which live parasitically in man. 
Many, however, live free in the sea, and those 
inhabiting the shores of the Gulf of Marseilles 
have been studied anatomically and zoologically 
by M. Marion with some interesting results. 

Important papers on insects have been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Scudder, Grote, Morrison, and 
Chambers, chiefly relating to the butterflies and 
moths. 

The Colorado potato beetle is causing much 
anxiety in Europe, and entomologists in this 
country are frequently consulted in regard to 
the habits and ravages of this dreaded pest. 
The most important information regarding it is 
contained in the entomological reports of Mr. 
C. V. Riley, the State Entomologist of Missouri. 
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The mode of reproduction of the common eel | has used it for the application especially of « com- 
is a mystery: whether the animal is a hermaph-  meréial fertilizers. He has performed quite a 
rodite or dicecious has been disputed. Some light number of experiments to test the comparative 
has been thrown on the subject by M. Syrski, effects by subsoil and surface manuring on pota- 
who believes that the eels are unisexual. He toes, turnips, barley, wheat, oats, lucern, and 
describes the ovaries and testes, but has not yet other crops, with results almost uniformly in fa- 
found any spermatozoids. vor of the deep manuring. 

Agriculture and Rural Economy.—The much-| Experiments are being continually made in 
discussed question of the influence of forests upon | the German experiment stations to determine 
rain-fall has lately been made the subject of very | from what ingredients of the food of the animal 
interesting observations by Fautratand Sartiauxin | the fat of the body is formed. It has long been 
France. Instruments for determining the amount known that in many cases the fat in the food is 
of rain-fall, degree of saturation of air (by moist- | insufficient to account for that in the body. Lie- 
ure), evaporation, and temperature, were placed big advanced the view that in such cases the 
at an elevation of about six meters (1844 feet) carbo-hydrates are the sources of fat. ‘This has 
above the tops of trees—oak and beech—in the been supported by Dumas, Milne-Edwards, Bouse 
midst of a forest covering 5000 hectares (12,350 | singault, Lehmann, Grouven, Lawes and Gilbert, 
acres). Atthe same elevation, fourteen or fifteen | Pasteur, and others. Voit, however, advanced 
meters above the surface of an adjoining por- the hypothesis that the sources of animal fat, 
tion of cleared and cultivated land, and at a dis- other than the ready-formed fat of the food, are 
tance of 300 meters (984 feet) from the edge of | the nitrogenous constituents of the food, and not 
the forest, similar instruments were placed, and the carbo-hydrates. ‘his view has been con- 
simultaneous daily observations made. The first | firmed not only by experiments of Voit and 
report of these, from February to July, 1874, in- | Pettenkofer with the respiration apparatus, but 
clusive, showed, for the period of six months, a also by researches of Kuehn, Slohmann, Bauer, 
total rain-fall over the forest of 192.5 millimeters | Fleischer, and others. Weiske and Wildt have 
(74 inches), while that over the open ground lately reported investigations upon this subject. 
was only 177 millimeters. The average for | It was the opinion of Weiske that in the carniv- 
each of the six months was larger over the for- | ora the fat stored up in the tissues may be de- 
est than the cleared land. ‘The same was true) rived partly from the ready-formed fat, and 
of the degree of saturation of the atmosphere, | partly from the albuminoids of the food. ‘To 
the monthly average in the one case being 63 | determine whether the same was true of the om- 
per cent., and in the other 61.7 7 per cent. nivora, quite extensive experiments were made 

The authors conclude that if the daily obser- | with young pigs. ‘The results, though not con- 
vations in the future accord with those already | clusive, made it appear probable that fat was 
made, it may be regarded as demonstrated that produced from the nitrogenous materials of the 
forests form vast apparatus for condensation of | body. 
moisture, and that there is more rain upon them} A new antiseptic, which may become of use in 
than upon open land, preserving milk, has been proposed by Kolbe 

The natural processes by which nitrous and | and Von Meyer. It consists of salicylic acid, 
nitric acids are formed are of great importance in | which, as is well known, may be prepared by the 
agriculture, since these, with their ammonium | direct synthesis of carbolic acid and carbonic 
compounds, as they occur in the atmosphere and acid, and is likewise readily decomposed into 
in the soil, are sources of a large portion of the | these substances. Fresh milk treated with 0.04 
nitrogen needful for vegetation. Carius has per cent. of salicylic acid was found to remain 
published the results of investigations upon this | sweet thirty-six hours longer than when left un- 
subject, which he considers as disproving the | der like circumstances without the acid. Nei- 
theory that ammonium nitrite is formed by the | ther the taste nor the healthiness of the milk ap- 
evaporation of water in the air, while the agency | peared to be impaired by the addition of even 
of ozone in the formation of nitrous and nitric | larger quantities of the acid. The same materi- 
salts is conclusively shown. | al was found to prevent fermentation, and to ar- 

The author regards the known processes by | rest it when already begun in a large number of 
which these acids are formed in nature as re- | materials, as beer, urine, sugar, etc. 
duced by his researches to the following five: A. | Engineering and Mechanics.—In last month's 
From free nitrogen, (1) by electric discharges in | summary of Engineering news we omitted to 
the air, (2) by oxidation of other bodies in the | mention the fact that the plans of Captain Eads 
air. B, From the oxidation of ammonia, (1) by | for the improvement of the navigation of the 
electrical discharges, (2) by presence of alkaline | Mississippi had been definitely approved by Con- 
substances, (3) by ozone. gress before adjournment. From present indi- 

It may be further noted in this connection | cations this important work will shortly be in- 
that Boettger has shown by a very neat experi- | augurated, Captain Eads having, according to 
ment that ozone is produced when pure oxygen | report, closed a contract with a Pittsburg con- 
and hydrogen unite to form water. tractor for the construction of 350,900 cubic 

The advantage of bringing manures into the | yards of fascine-work and 100,000 cubic yards 
lower strata of the soil, instead of merely apply- | of stone-work at South Pass, ‘together with a 
ing them to the upper portion by spreading and | | large amount of timber-work, piles, ete. As we 
harrowing in, is quite strenuously insisted upon | | have already described in these columns the na- 
by many agricultural chemists and practical | ture of these projected improvements, the same 
farmers in Europe, though the practice finds less | need not be alluded to in this place. 
favor in this country. Dr. Funke, of the Agri-| On the 27th of April a committee of the City 
cultural School in Hohenheim, in Germany, has | Council of Philadelphia, to which the subject had 
devised an implement for subsoil manuring, and | been referred, reported with a favorable recom- 
Vor. LL—No. 302.—20 
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mendation an ordinance granting the right to | 
the ‘* Philadelphia Pneumatic Railway Com- 
pany,” incorporated by enactment of the late 
Legislature, to construct, operate, and maintain 
a railroad with one or more tracks, to be located 
beneath the surface of Broad Street, and to ex- 
tend therefrom to the dépéts of the North Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia and Reading, and Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad 
companies. ‘The purpose of the company, as 
expressed in the ordinance, is to improve and 
increase the facility, rapidity, and convenience 
of transit between the business centres of Phil- 
adelphia and the various railroad dépdts in the 
northern and southern districts of the city. The 
proposition of the company has met with some 
adverse criticism from the local press, but, if 
properly carried out, will doubtless realize its 
professions of public utility. 

From the best sources of information at com- 
mand we learn that up to the middle of April 
there have been constructed during the year 
1875 in the United States 183 miles of new 
railroad. For the corresponding period of 1874 
the figures were 303 miles; and for 1873, 535 
miles. 

From abroad we have the report that the Cam- 
pagna drainage scheme of General Garibaldi, 
which upon its announcement was looked upon 
as somewhat chimerical, has secured the in- 
dorsement and co-operation of Prince Torlonia, 
whose name will be recalled by engineers in con- 
nection with the gigantic undertaking of drain- 
ing Lake Fucino. He is now, if report is cor- 
rect, about to undertake the drainage of Lake 
Trajan. The experiment of introducing the ma- 
laria-tree (/ucalyptus globulus) on a large scale 
is likewise said to be seriously contemplated, al- 
though the experiments already made in Italy 
have not proved satisfactory. 

Concerning the Channel Tunnel project, the 
following official announcement, just made, will 
be of interest: ‘‘ It has been agreed between her 
Majesty’s government and the French government 
that a joint commission of representatives from 
each country should be appointed to consider 
and report upon the scheme for the construction 
of a submarine tunnel under the Channel, so far 
as the same may affect the interests of either 
government.” 

The Panama Canal Surveving Expedition, un- 
der Commander Lull, U.S.N., has completed its 
labors and returned. The party began the sur- 
vey on the 20th of last January, and finished the 
same on the 3d of April. Published accounts 
represent the results of the expedition to have 
been of the most satisfactory character. The 
canal route proposed between Panama and As- 
pinwall is about forty miles long, and is ten miles 
shorter than the railroad between these points. 
The main difficulty experienced by the engineers 
is reported to have been in locating the feeder 
from the river Chagres to the canal, which was 
satisfactorily overcome. It is certainly to be 


‘ hoped that these announcements will prove to 


be reliable, but in connection with this vexatious 
question it is at least noteworthy that, after so 
many expeditions up and down the isthmus, the 
route now most favorably spoken of should be 
between the two points of the region with which 
engineers have been for twenty-five years quite 
fumiliar. 


| 
| 
| 
| 











The recent diplomatic conference on the met- 
rical system arranged for the organization of an 
international bureau of weights and measures at 
Paris. 

An international telegraphic conference has 
been convoked to meet in St. Petersburg on the 
Ist of June. Twenty-four states and twelve 
cable companies have promised to send repre- 
sentatives. It is reported that a proposition will 
be discussed making telegraph lines neutral ob- 
jects in time of war, and not liable to interrup- 
tion. .The main object is to frame a new inter- 
national telegraphic convention. 

During the past month the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United States Centennial Commis- 
sion agreed upon and published the system of 
making awards which is to be followed at the 
coming Exposition. While upon this subject 
it may be remarked that the representatives of 
the Chilian government in this country are striv- 
ing energetically to secure a full exhibition of 
American industries at their forth-coming exhi- 
bition. The Chilian government has made lib- 
eral appropriations of money in behalf of the en- 
terprise. ‘The Exhibition will be formally opened 
at Santiago on September 16, 1875. 

An Imperial German Exhibition, to be held at 
Berlin in 1878, is suggested as among the possi- 
bilities. 

Monthly Report No. 6 of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics is at hand, frem which the following fig- 
ures, which represent our foreign trade for the 
year ending December 31, 1874, have been ob- 
tained and compared with those of the preceding 


year, viz. : 





Domestic Ex- Foreign Ex- 


Spelie Vs Value. por 
. |$577, wat ae 478,730 |$22, 125,893) 
| 624,997,487| 606,361,988) 24,968,204 | 


Year ending : Imports. 





\Dec. 81, 1874... 
‘Dec. 81) 1873 





The figures of our imports of iron and steel for 
the last year show an enormous falling off from 
those of 1873. 

The building of the three additional iron steam- 
ships for the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company 
is progressing favorably at the Chester Works. 
Though smaller in size than their huge predeces- 
sors, the City of Tokio and City of Peking, they 
will be fully equal to them in quality. They will 
be similar in build and capacity, and will each 
have a tonnage of 3500 tons, an extreme length 
of 352 feet, and breadth of beam of 40 feet. The 
first of these vessels, it is reported, will be launch- 
ed some time during the month of May. 

According to the statement of Professor Les- 
ley, director of the Geological Survey of Penn- 
sylvania, at the recent meeting of the National 
Academy, the surveying parties meet with great 
pee in the oil and eoal regions of the State. 

n Technology we may record the announce- 
ment of another direct process for the manufac- 
ture of wrought iron by Kazetl, which is described 
as being a modification of Siemens’s direct proc- 
ess, the modification consisting in effecting the 
reduction of the bath of molten ores in the Sie- 
mens furnace by carbonic oxide, or other reducing 
gases, thus involving no gasification of the car- 
bon, and consequent loss of heat, at the time of 
reduction. 

Among recent Mechanical novelties we may 
note the invention by M. Henri Giffard, of inject- 
or fame, of a railway carriage the body of which 
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is so supported on springs that all oscillation and | of small driving-wheels, which are upon the same 
jarring are obviated, and the passengers within | axles as the large drivers. The fifth rail, located 
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are enabled to employ themselves at pleasure 
without inconvenience. One of these carriages 
is now in use on the railway between Paris and 
Lille, in France. 


A steam hill-climber of novel construction has | 


been built for use on Ithaca Hill, New York. 
The incline has five tracks. 


in the centre of the track, is a wide cogged rail, 
the teeth of which fit accurately into those of a 
cog-wheel under the centre of the engine, and 
between the small drivers. ‘The locomotive is 
called the ‘* Leviathan.” 

Large numbers of kangaroos are yearly slaugh- 


In climbing, the | tered in the Australian colonies for their skins, 


engine rests upon a somewhat elevated pair of | which are declared by experts to make an exceed- 
rails just within the usual track, and upon a set | ingly tough and pliant leather. 





Chitor’s Wistorical Record. 


POLITICAL, 
UR Record is closed on the 24th of May.— 
The resignation of Attorney-General Will- 
iams has been accepted by the President, taking 
effect May 15. Judge Edwards Pierrepont has 
been appointed his successor. 

An important bill was passed by the New 
York State Senate, April 23, and by the Assem- 
bly, May 7—only one negative vote being cast in 
either House—providing for the suspension of de- 
linquent State officers by the Governor, and for 
their removal, upon conviction, by the vote of a 
majority in the Senate. 

‘Two judges in North Carolina—Brooks and 
Dick—have in recent charges to Grand Juries 
declared the criminal features of the Civil Rights 
Act unconstitutional, *‘ as no law could say that 
men are socially equal.” 

The Lower House of the Prussian Diet has 
passed the bill abrogating those clauses of the 
constitution which allow the independent ad- 
ministration of ecclesiastical affairs, the unim- 
peded intercourse of religious bodies with their 
superiors, and freedom of clerical appointments. 
The bill for the suppression of religious orders 
had its first reading May 7. ‘The Upper House 
of the Diet, May 22, passed the bill abrogating 
those articles of the constitution which had been 
already abrogated by the Lower House. 

The Belgium Tribunal at Liege has dismissed 
the charges brought against Duchesne of plotting 
to assassinate Prince Bismarck. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

A telegram from London dated May 3 an- 
nounced the arrival of the schooner Jefferson 
Borden from New Orleans, with the following 
report from the captain: ‘‘ Crew mutinied, first 
and second mates killed, two sailors wounded 
and put in irons, one sailor wounded and chain- 
ed to the pump, and another dying ; vessel work- 
ed by three hands.” ‘The mutiny occurred when 
the vessel was eighteen days out. Captain Pat- 
terson and his officers fought the mutineers with 
revolvers and knives. In the struggle the first 
and second mates were killed. ‘The mutineers 
were secured and held in irons, two of them be- 
ing seriously wounded. 

‘The Centennial anniversary of the capture of 
Fort Ticonderoga by Colonel Ethan Allen was 
celebrated May 10. Orations were delivered 
by Colonel William E. Calkins and the Rey, 
Flavius Josephus Cook. 

At Charlotte, North Carolina, on the 20th of 
May, there was a very enthusiastic celebration of 





the Centenary of the Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence. Addresses were made by ex- 
Governor Graham, Judge John Kerr, and the 
Hon, John Brigh:. 


DISASTERS. 

April 28.—Three steamers burned at the New 
Orleans levee. Fifty lives sacrificed. 

April 26.—Collision on the Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad, near Washington. Many 
of the employés and passengers injured. 

April 28.—Destructive fire at Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. A square mile of the city laid in ruins. 
Explosion of a powder magazine, and several 
lives lost. Loss over $2,000,000. 

May 20.—Fire at Osceola, Pennsylvania. 
Two hundred and fifty houses destroyed. Loss 
over $2,000,000. 

May 1.—Explosion at Bunker Hill Colliery, 
— Staffordshire, England. Forty-one lives 
ost. 

May 7.—Wreck of the steam-ship Schiller, in 
a fog, on the Retarritre Ledge, near Bishop's 
Rock, Scilly Islands, off the Cornwall coast. 
She belonged to the Eagle Line, and was bound 
to Hamburg from New York. Three hundred 
and eleven persons drowned, including the cap- 
tain, Johu G. Thomas. 


OBITUARY. 

April 28.—In Brooklyn, New York, Mrs. 
Sarah G. Conway, manager of the Brooklyn 
Theatre, and an actress of excellent repute, aged 
forty-one years. 

April 30.—At Bay View, Long Island, Oli- 
ver Charlick, formerly partner of George Law, 
and for many years president of the Long Island 
Railroad, aged sixty-five years. 

May 17.—In Lexington, Kentucky, John C. 
Breckinridge, formerly Vice-President of the 
United States, and during the rebellion a gener- 
al in the Confederate army, aged fifty-four years. 

May 20.—In Baltimore, Maryland, the Hon. 
Jesse D. Bright, for three terms United States 
Senator from Indiana, aged sixty-three years. 

April 27.—In England, W. Winwood Reade, 
nephew of the novelist Charles Reade, and well 
known as the author of various African travel 
sketches. 

May 5.—Intelligence from London of the 
death of Heinrich George August Ewald, a cel- 
ebrated German philoiogist, theologian, histori- 
an, and political reformer, aged seventy-two 
years.—From Paris, intelligence of the death of 
Michel Levy, the well-known Parisian publisher. 
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Chitar’s 
T was one hundred years ago on the 10th of | 
May that Ethan Allen, with the assurance 
characteristic of the first-class Yankee, demanded 
of the British officer in command of Fort ‘Ticon- 
deroga the surrender of the garrison and all its 
sanguinary paraphernalia. He was polite enough 
to say that the request was made ‘‘on the au- 
thority of the Great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress,” and upon those papers he 
took possession. ‘This Centenary business has 
brought out a good many anecdotes of Allen, 
some of which were supposed to be planted be- 
yond resurrection. Here is one: 

Allen was in church one Sunday with a num- 
ber of friends listening to a very high Calvinistic 
minister (exact stature not recorded). ‘The text 
chosen was, ‘* Many shall strive to enter in, but 
shall not be able,” and the preacher premised 
his remarks by observing that the grace of God 
was certainly sufficient to include one person out 
of ten. ‘* Secondly” disclosed the fact that not 
one in twenty would attempt to avail himself of 
salvation. At ‘‘thirdly” it came out that but 
one man in fifty was really an object of Divine 
solicitude. ‘* Fourthly” was announced, and the 
estimate of the elect now reduced to greater cor- 
rectness, the sad conclusion was being drawn 
that only one out of eighty—when Allen seized 
his hat and evacuated the pew, exclaiming, *‘ I’m 
off, boys; any one of you may take my chance.” 


We have had so much cardinal of late in New 
York that the following from the Reminiscences 


of Cornelia Knight, recently published in the 

** Bric-a-Brac Series,” is worth reproducing : 
“‘T remember a young officer of the French 

navy saying one day, ‘ I should like to be an En- 


glish peer until I reached thirty-five. I would 
then be a marshal of France till fifty, and after- 
ward come to Rome, be a cardinal, and never 
die.’” 


A CARDINAL, in conversation with a prelate 
whose whole study was how to obtain promo- 
tion, happened to remark that he himself had 
very good health. 

** Ah,” said the other, ‘‘how do you manage 
that? For my part, I am always ailing.” 

““ Why,” replied the cardinal, ‘*the reason is 
that I wear my hat on my head, but you have it 
in your heart.” 


Anp this from the same volume: 

Mr. B , going to make a visit at Cam- 
bridge to Prince William, son of the Duke of 
Gloucester, saw a fiddle on the table, and tak- 
ing it up, asked the tutor if his Royal Highness 
played. ‘*‘Not much,” said the other ;. ‘* only 
God save his uncle, and such little things.” 


Tue song of ‘ Bibo in the Regions below,” 
quoted in the Easy Chair for April, brings to 
the recollection of a Pittsburg correspondent of 
the Drawer the following incident of a South- 
ern camp-meeting: Among the many colored 
people present was ‘‘ Aunt Nina,” who was noted 
for the length and breadth of her prayers, in 
which she never failed to make mention of her 
old master, who was too much given to drink, 





Drawer. 


On this particular occasion, after having dis- 
posed of all the rest of creation, she became 
more than usually fervent in her appeal on his 
behalf, requesting as ‘‘a special favor that he be 
saved from a drunkard’s grave at least,” and ac- 
companied the request with this irresistible ap- 
peal: ‘*O Lord, how would it look! him in hell, 
with his bald head—and drunk at that!” 

A LeGa gentleman at Washington, thanking 
the Magazine for Hon. 8. S. Cox’s recent arti- 
cles on ‘* American Humor,” appends the follow- 
ing: **Some time since a fire was raging in Bal- 
timore, and assistance was asked from this city. 
A part of the fire apparatus was sent on a spe- 
cial train, which ran the whole distance between 
the two cities (thirty-eight miles) in thirty-nine 
minutes. A student of Columbia University, 
who took passage on the train, told his friend 
here that the speed was so great that the tele- 
graph poles on the side of the track looked like 
the teeth of a fine-tooth comb.” 


Prayers of that agitating game called billards 
will appreciate the following : 

A billiard-marker was at the point of death, 
and attended by a clergyman, who was admiuis- 
tering to him spiritual comfort. 

**Can I do any thing more for you?” asked 
the reverend gentleman. 

**No, Sir,” said the marker. ‘*‘ You might tip 
me another little prayer, and I’m allright.” The 
parson was about to comply, when the sick man 
said to him, very earnestly, ‘‘I say, Sir, can’t 
you let me star one ?” 

**No,” said the clergyman, who must have 
been a billiard-player himself, *‘I can’t let you 
do that; but if you want to make your last shot, 
you can have the long rest.” 

Most likely he took the ‘‘cue,” though one 
would think that so sick a man needed “ nurs- 
ing” himself, 


A pricut young lady in Rochester remarked 
that the stupidest and slowest gatherings in her 
church were the sociables, and the jolliest were 
the prayer-meetings. It was at one of the latter 
that a solemn brother discoursed of the uncer- 
tainty of life. ‘‘ Yesterday,” he said, ‘‘ my 
brethren, I stood at my window looking out upon 
a new building, when I saw a man laying brick. 
A few hours later I looked out, and he was day- 
ing a corpse!” Among the irreverent portion of 
the audience there was a slight tit— But how 
could they help it? 


An Englishman—traveled, of course—relates 
that an American gentleman who had at an ear- 
ly day gone the overland route to California 
told him this: ‘*‘ We crossed the sand hills near 
the scene of the Indian mail robbery and massa- 
cre of 1856, wherein the driver and conductor 
perished, and also all the passengers but one. 
But this must have been a mistake, for at differ- 
ent times afterward, on the Pacific coast, I was 
personally acquainted with a hundred and thirty- 
three or four people who were wounded during 
that massacre, and barely escaped with their 
lives. ‘There was no doubt of the truth of it—I 
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had it from their own lips. And one of the par- 
ties told me that he kept coming across arrow- 
heads in his system for nearly seven years after 
the massacre.” 


A Ggoop story of Lord Cardigan crops up in 
the last number of the London Court Journad. 
Shortly before his death he reviewed a famous 
hussar regiment, and on making the usual speech 
said, with more emotion than he usually showed, 
‘*T am getting old, gentlemen, and in all proba- 
bility I shall never again review this magnificent 
regiment this side the grave!” 


Youne people are immense. This concise and 
forcible statement will be admitted and appre- 
ciated by that entertaining class of people called 
lecturers, perhaps by others. 

A person now prominent in that field of in- 
structive effort recently invited a gentleman to 
his house to take tea. Immediately on being 
seated at table a little daughter of the lecturer 
said to the guest, quite abruptly, ‘* Where is your 
wife?” 

The gentleman, having been recently separated 
from the partner of his life, was surprised and 


annoyed at the question, and stammered forth | 


the truth—‘‘I don’t know.” 

“Don’t know?” replied the enfant terrible ; 
‘*why don’t you know ?” 

Finding that the child persisted in her inter- 
rogatories despite the mild reproof of her parents, 
he concluded to make a clean breast of the mat- 
ter, and have it over at once. So he said, with 
calmness, ‘‘ Well, we don’t live together: we 
think, as we can’t agree, we'd better not.” He 
stifled a groan as the child began again, and 
darted an exasperated look at her parents. 

But the little torment would not be quieted 
until she exclaimed, “‘Can’t agree! Then why 
don’t you fight it out, as pa and ma do?” 

There was a momentary look of disgust all 
around, and then a roar of laughter. Good lit- 
tle girl! 


Tue colored ‘‘ friend and brother” frequently 


rises to the great occasion. Recently one of 


these applied to an amiable gentleman for a cer- | 
tificate of character by which he might be able | 


to get a situation. ‘The testimonial was so un- 
expectedly complimentary, and set forth Sambo’s 


qualifications in such glowing terms, that, turn- | 


ing to the gentleman, he said, ‘* Look heah, Mr. 


Wilson, can’t you gib me somethin’ to do your- | 


self on dat recommendation?” 


Aone the curious epitaphs sent to the Drawer 


the following, in the burying-ground at Duxbttry, | 


Massachusetts, seems to imply something. It is 
on the head-stone of an old lady who was cut 
off at eighty-seven years eleven months: ‘* The 
chisel can’t help her any.” 


In one of the larger towns of Illinois resides 


Deacon G——, a merchant, but nevertheless a | 


very good man. He holds an official position 
in the Presbyterian church. The church being 
without a pastor, he had had some correspond- 


store, sachel in hand, asked if Deacon G—— 
was in. ‘The deacon, mistaking the young di- 
vine for one of that numerous class called “drum- 
| mers,” stepped forward and said, ‘That is my 
name, Sir,” 

| ** Did you receive my card?” asked the min- 
ister. 

**T don’t remember,” replied the deacon. 

‘* What house are you traveling for?” 

The young gentleman, seeing the mistake into 
| which the deacon had fallen, thonght he would 
carry on the joke, and replied, ‘‘ I am traveling 
| for the house of the Lord.” 
| A light suddenly dawned upon the mind of the 
| deacon as he gravely answered, ** Well, I think 

you ought to sell a large bill of goods in this lo~ 
| cality.” 
| 


In Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson’s latest work, A 
Book about the Table, we have this anecdote of 
|the great musical composer Haydn, who liked 
| to dine alone and eat much. It was his custom 
| to order dinner for five at his favorite hotel, and 
| at the appointed hour to devour the whole ban- 
|quet. ‘Serve dinner,” he said, on one occasion, 
| to a new waiter, who was not aware of the mu- 
sician’s way of sustaining himself. 

‘*'The dinner is ready,” returned the waiter, 
| bowing respectfully to the hotel's best customer, 
| ** but, Sir, the company is not come.” 
| « De gompany!” Haydn retorted, contempt- 
‘uously. ‘*Pooh! de gompany! I am de gom- 
| pany!” 
| ‘The dinner for five was forthwith put before 
| **de gompany,” and not an eatable scrap of it 
| found its way back to the kitchen. 

THatT a young lady should, under any cireum- 

stances, allow herself to partake of intoxicating 
| drink is censurable. Better not. ‘The following 
| anecdote, taken from a recent number of the 
| Dublin University Magazine, we do not believe 
| to be true in point of fact, but it is told so well, 
and is so very Irish, that it is worth reading: 

A country girl, who was to meet her sweet- 
| heart at a fair, arranged with him the night be- 
| fore how they were to behave toward each other 
on the following day. ‘* You know, John,” said 
she, ‘‘when you meet me youll be asking me 
into a tent to treat me. I'll have to pretend that 
|I don’t want to go, and maybe I'll try to run 
away. But never you mind. Catch me, and 
|make me go. And then, when you've got me 
into the tent, you'll be asking me what I'll drink, 
and I'll have to say that I never drink any. 
But, John dear, never mind me. Just ask for 
the best whisky they have; and when you're 
making my punch, be sure and make it strong 
and sweet, and then gar me tak’ it.” 


Speake of sweethearts, we have word of a 
young man in Milwaukee who kissed his afore- 
said about forty times right straight along, and 
when he stopped, the tears came into her eyes, 
and she said, in a sad tone of voice, ‘‘ Ah, John, 
| I fear you have ceased to love me!” 
| **No, I haven't,” he replied, ‘*but I must 
| breathe.” 





ence with a gentleman in Chicago who had been | 


recommended as a suitable person for the va- 
cancy. This gentleman unexpectedly appear- 
ed one morning, and walking into the deacon’s 


THe curious superstition of many good people, 
| usually good diners, that death will within a year 
ensue to some one of any company of thirteen 
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who sit down to a feast, was treated with disdain 
by Comte, who experienced an animating sense 
of good fortune whenever he found himself at 
table with twelve other companions. ‘The late 
Albert Smith, one of the brightest wits of his 
day, some years since gave a supper of thirteen 
that diseredited the superstition in a remarkable 
manner. Himself on the point of starting for 
China, he entertained twelve friends, who were 
bound for the Crimea, to encounter the perils of 
war as military officers or as journalists report- 
ing the incidents of the conflict. Deeming it in 
the highest degree improbable that they would 
meet again on English ground when they had 
once started for the scene of danger, the twelve 
guests met their host with light hearts, and laugh- 
ed about the fate which some of them would, of 
course, encounter in a few months. Strangely 
enough, all twelve returned from the war in per- 
fect health, and supped again at a table of thir- 
teen with the humorous lecturer. In George the 
Third’s time it was thought that thirteen per- 
sons might safely dine together if the party com- 
prised a lady with reasonable hopes of adding to 
the population in the course of a few weeks; and 
the French of the same period held that thirteen 
persons might sit together at the same board and 
yet escape the penalty if one of the party, sacri- 
ticing himself for the rest of the company, re- 
frained from partaking of the cheer. 





Tue sort of thing mentioned below is not much 
done abroad, but we do it in America, though, as 
a general thing, in a milder way : 

A gentleman who had ultimate and pleasant 
intentions in reference to the hand and heart of 
« young lady called upon her one evening, but 
found an embarrassment in the staying powers 
of her venerable papa, who, after sundry changes 
of attitude, or sititude, in his chair, and reading 
the advertisements over again, ventured to inti- 
mate that the hour for retiring had arrived. ‘‘I 
think you are correct, my dear Sir, 
diffident youth: ‘* we have been waiting to have 
you go to bed for over an hour.” 

CuaprTer II.—The old gentleman left. 





Tuat ‘‘the friend and brother” is incapable 
of forensic effort is one of those ante-bellum 
statements that must give way to present fact. 
A few weeks ago there was tried in the Superior 
Court of Augusta, Georgia, a case between Gard- 
ner Pepper, an American citizen of color, and 
R. D. Boyd, a gentleman living about ten miles 
from Augusta. ‘The action was for the recovery 
of two sows—a bob-tailed black sow and a long- 
tailed listed sow—and nineteen pigs. ‘The case 
had been last summer in the County Court, on a 
possessory warrant, and the hogs were awarded 
to the possession of Mr. Boyd, because found in 
his quiet possession. ‘This left the question of 
title still open, and to try which this action of 
trover was brought. H. C. Foster, Esq., repre- 
sented Pepper, and Judge W. R. M‘Laws Mr. 
Boyd. Pepper testified : 

“T know dese here hogs; dey b’long to my 
wife ; she raised dem; I’s been ‘acquainted wid 
dem ebber since dare burth ; I found dem in Mr, 
Boyd’s pen; he sayed he buyed dem from Mr. 
‘Twiggs, but I know dey are de same hogs what 
my wife fotch up; I took out a warrant for him 
before Grandison Harris [colored justice], but 


” replied the 





Mr. Boyd sayed he wouldn’t sarve under it, and 
I was afeerd [ couldn't git jestice before dis ere 
magistrate, so I come to Judge Snead. He act 
like perfect gentleman when he try dis case, but 
say he unable to tackle wid it, case he see some- 
ting wrong, but never say what. He say he 
gwine leve de hogs whare he find dem, and de 
case would hab to go up to de Sperior Court dan 
hisen. Well, I went home, specting for de case 
to go fore de big court ; but when I come to de 
city and find dat my lawyer run off wid de case, 
stead of done fotching him up to the big court, I 
went fur dis here gentleman [meaning Mr. Fos- 
ter] and got him for to fetch de case up. I can’t 
read no writing no more dan a tree, but I know 
dat bob-tailed sow my sow, and dat long-tailed 
sow my sow, and all de pigs b'long to dem.” 

There was much evidence pro and con as to 
identity, ete. When the evidence had closed, 
the attorneys decided to allow their respective 
clients to argue their own cases. Pepper open- 
ed by saying : 

**Mr. Jury, dese am my hogs, and I knows 
dey is, and I came for de white folks to gib me 
my property, fur I am purfectly willing fur to lib 
under dis here gubernment, fur I hab seed de 
white people, and de women and children, and de 
colored folks put der shoulder to de wheel and 
fetch dis here Souf back on her foot whare she 
was before, and I know if you gentlemen take 
de same views of dis here country what I do, 
you gwine gib me dem hogs.” 

He here bowed to the court and jury, and 
‘*stepped down and out.” Mr. Boyd argued his 
side very briefly, but Pepper was the winner, 
for in a few minutes the jury returned a verdict 
for Pepper for seventy-five dollars, the value of 
his hogs. Pepper retired, happy in the belief 
**dat de big court am de place to git jestice, and 
he’s gwine to speak to de jury hisself ebbry time 
he habs a case.” 





We have an anecdote of an excellent and 
kindly physician, not averse to table niceties, who 
had a series of after-dinner graces that nicely 
expressed the degrees of his thankfulness. When 
he had partaken of a faultless repast he would 
reward his wife with a radiant smile, and then, 
turning his eyes upward, say, emphatically, 
‘* Thank God for an excellent dinner.” A din- 
ner of merit, though of inferior excellence, was 
acknowledged devoutly with ‘‘ Thank God for a 
good dinner.” An ordinary regalement, that 
would justify neither special praise nor positive 
reproof, elicited no heartier grace than, ‘* Well, 
I am thankful for my dinner.” But when the 
repast had consisted of cold meats and unpalata- 
ble reproductions of yesterday’s fare, the worthy 
man used to pray in a plaintively lugubrious tone 
of grievance, as though he were protesting against 
ill usage and imploring an impossibility, ‘* May 
the Lord make me thankful for what I have re- 
ceived !” 





A MAN who treasures up curious things said 
in court sends us this: 

A man was accused of having stolen a pair of 
pantaloons, ‘There were several witnesses, but 
the evidence was rather meagre, and so the ac- 
cused was acquitted. He was told that he could 
go, but he remained. His lawyer, to whose suc- 
cessful defense he mainly owed his liberty, hint- 
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ed to him that he was free to depart; but still he 
staid. ‘There being no more cases to be heard, 
the court was getting empty, when the lawyer, 
getting impatient, asked, with some asperity, why 
he didn’t go. ‘The innocent, injured man whis- 
pered in his ear, 

‘*The fact is, Sir, I did not like to move till 
the witnesses had left the court.” 

‘** Why so?” 

‘* Because, Sir, I have got on'the pantaloons 
that I stole.” 





A SUPERINTENDENT of schools in one of the 
cities of this State writes that a duty had lately 
devolved upon him, as papa, to do a little Bible 
story every Sunday morning to his children, 
for which purpose he had provided himself 
with a ‘‘pony,” his Sunday-school experience 
being remote and limited. His last experi- 
ment in that department of human effort way in 
presenting to them the story of our old friend | 
Lot. After reading the text and adding cer- 
tain original and orthodox comments, the pic- 
tures were explained. How noble a thing is art! 
and, as Dr. Sitgreaves used to observe, ‘‘ How | 
hard it is to paint good!” The five-year-old boy 
gazed with interest on the cities of the plain en- | 
veloped in fire from heaven, and then prostrated | 
his paternal with the bold but practical inter- | 
rogatory, ‘‘ Were they insured ?” 








Nornrine like decorum. Recently, at the fu- 
neral of an estimable lady in Pennsylvania, we | 
are told by a paragraph in the local paper that | 
‘*the corpse was conveyed from the residence of 
her son by the hearse of Mr. , who is one 
of the most accommodating undertakers of the | 
State, and whose patronage is increasing rapidly, | 
and we believe he never fails to suit his patrons, | 
either in quality or price...... Thus we lay them 
away one by one, and submit ourselves to him | 
who doeth all things well.” Doubtless referring | 
to the undertaker, 








Tuts comes fresh from London : 

The chief of the Highland clan M‘Intosh, on a | 
certain occasion not long.since, left his Highland 
fastness to visit the modern Babylon, and of course 
took care to bring with him a stock of Highland | 
haughtiness. It happened to him to take a cab, 
and on dismissing the humble but useful vehicle | 
he suspected the cab-man of an attempt to over- | 
charge him. In the colloquy which ensued the | 
cabby was inclined to be independent, not to say | 
impudent. Outraged by this insult to his dig- | 
nity, the ‘‘ Hieland” chief drew himself up to | 
his full height, and said, ‘‘ Don’t speak to me | 
like that, Sir!’ Do you know who Iam?” A| 
solemn pause. ‘‘I’m The M‘Intosh, Sir!” | 

Instead of falling back, awed and thunder- | 
struck by the sudden revelation, cabby coolly | 
stuck his arms akimbo, and retorted, ‘*I don’t | 
care if you are the umbrella; I'll have my fare 
out of you.” | 

History draws a veil over the feelings of the 
chieftain. 





| 

In Sparks’s Life and Writings of Franklin| 
(vol. vi., p. 296, etc.) may be found ‘‘a new al- | 
phabet and mode of spelling,” which, had they 
been adopted, would have created a vast deal of | 
confusion in our language. Franklin’s endeavor 





lin behalf of a man of the name of G 


seems to have been “‘to give the alphabet a more 
natural order: beginning first with the simple 
sounds formed by the breath, with none or very 
little help of the tongue, teeth, and lips, and pro- 
duced chiefly in the windpipe; then coming for- 
ward to those formed by the roof of the mouth 
next to the windpipe; then to those formed more 


| forward by the forepart of the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth; then those formed still more 


forward in the mouth by the tip of the mouth 
applied first to the roots of the upper teeth; then 
to those formed still more forward by the under- 
lip applied to the upper teeth ; then to those form- 
ed yet more forward by the upper and under lip 
opening to let out the sounding breath ; and last- 
ly, ending with the shutting up of the mouth 
while any vowel is sounding.” His plan was 
not a feasible one, and it would have required 
the genius of more than one Franklin to carry 
the scheme of reform into successful operation. 
This ‘‘ reformed alphabet” on the phonetic prin- 
ciple appears to have been prepared in the year 
1768. About eighteen years later (July 4, 1786) 
he wrote to Mrs. Jane Mecom as follows: 


You need not be concerned, in writing to me, 
about your bad spelling; for in my opinion, as our 
alphabet now stands, the bad spelling, or what is call- 
ed so, is generally the.best, as conforming to the sound 
of the letters and of the words. To give you an in- 
stance: A gentleman received a letter in which were 
these words, Not finding Brown at hom, I delivered your 
meseg to his yf. The gentleman, finding it bad spell- 
ing, and therefore not very intelligible, called his lady 
to help him read it. Between them they picked out 
the meaning of all but the yf, which they could not 
understand. The lady proposed calling her chamber- 
maid, “‘ Because Betty,” says she, ‘‘ has the best knack 
at reading bad spelling of any one I know.” Betty 
came, and was surprised that neither sir nor madam 
could tell what yf was. ‘‘ Why,” says she, “‘ y-f spells 
wife: what else can it spell?” And indeed it is a much 
better as well as shorter method of os wife than 
doubleyou-i-ef-e, which in reality spell doubleyifey. 
(Vol. x., p. 264.) 





**How is your Church getting on?” asked a 
friend of a religious Scotchman, who had sep- 
arated in turn from the Kirk, the Free Church, 
the United Presbyterian, and several lesser bodies. 

‘** Pretty weel, pretty weel. ‘There’s naebody 
belongs to it now but my brither and mysel, and 
I am sure o’ Sandy’s soundness.” 





A CORRESPONDENT at Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, who has been reading Mr. Cox’s article 
on ** American Humor” in the April number of 
Harper's Magazine, in which he refers to the 
‘* dry and biting sarcasm” of our great Common- 
er, ‘Thaddeus Stevens, says : 

**Two of his best and severest rebukes were 
given in this town some years before his death, 
and as they have never appeared in print, and as 
I feel satisfied you would enjoy them, I will en- 
deavor to put them into a shape that will give 
you, as near as possible, a full conception of them. 

** He was engaged by the heirs of a bachelor 
of the name of § to set aside a will made 
, who 
was made legatee of all the estate. ‘There was 
a professional brother of mine, by the name of 
Dr. L , mixed up in the case in a rather 
disreputable way, and his character at best was 
at great discount. He has since died. There 
was also another doctor, of the name of S % 
who was disposed to plume himself on his so- 
cial position and professional standing, who was 
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an important witness in the case. 
vens’s argument he got the names of the two 
doctors confounded, and would get their relative 
positions mixed. 
savory to Dr. S 
of the court he followed Mr. Stevens to his hotel, 
and accosted him in this manner: ‘Mr. Stevens, 
you ought to be more careful in your arguments. 
You repeatedly said Dr. S—— when you should 
have said Dr. L cs 

‘*Mr. Stevens at once replied: ‘Did I? Why, 


my dear Sir, I will apologize to Dr. L the | 


first time I meet him.’ 

‘** William M‘Lellan, Esq., was engaged in de- 
fense of the will, and after Mr. Stevens had con- 
cluded his argument, Mr. M‘Lellan commenced 
his reply somewhat in this manner: ‘* May it 
please the Court: gentlemen of the jury, I can 
scarcely hope to gain your attention by any ef- 
fort of oratory on my part, since you have just 
been addressed by the great and eloquent advo- 
cate who has preceded me, whose reputation as a 
lawyer of eminent ability is not confined to his 
own State or country—’ 

** At this point Mr. Stevens jumped up, and 
said: ‘May it please the Court: I claim your 
protection. I did not say any thing of that kind 
about Mr. M‘Lellan.’ 

**Your quotation from the old English poet 
was never more fully exemplified than in this 
case, for the wind was entirely taken out of Mr. 
M'‘Lellan’s sails, and the case went as every 
body expected it would go.” 


Rev. Dr. W——, of P , when he can find 
leisure, is fond of hunting and fishing. He is a 
keen shot and a ready wit. Coming home one 
day from a shooting excursion, with several 
ducks in his hand, he met a Quaker friend, whose 
salutation was, 

**Good-morning, friend W——. 
thee get those ducks ?” 

**T shot them,” was the answer. 

‘** Well, does thee think it is right to give pain 
to such harmless birds, and even to take away 
their life ?” 

‘Why not?” said the doctor. ‘‘ You know 
that they, as well as we, must all die at some time ; 
and if they can be of use to us as food, I do not 
see any harm in shooting them, any more than 
in killing the chickens you and I every day eat.” 

** Yes,” said the Quaker, ‘‘ I know every creat- 
ure must die when its time comes, but it seems 
cruel to take its life before that time.” 

** Well,” said the doctor, ‘‘ friend H——, 
when, with a well-loaded gun, I get my eye on a 
duck, I generally find its time has come. So, 
even on your own view, there can’t be any harm 
in killing it!” 

** Ah, friend W ” said the Quaker, with 
a laugh, ‘‘I see it is as hard to get away from 
thy wit as from thy shot!” 


Where did 


In some of the newly and sparsely settled re- 
gions of New Brunswick, inhabited by unlettered 
immigrants, a good deal of difficulty was expe- 
rienced in establishing schools. In many in- 
stances the only instruction that could be im- 
parted for some time was the A B C, reading, 
and a little writing. ‘The pay was slim and un- 
certain, and at times the teacher engaged was 
very illiterate. A district superintendent visited 








In Mr. Ste- | one of these schools in the backwoods some 


twenty years ago, and found it sadly lacking, 
Intending to send some instructions to the teach- 


This, of course, was very un- | er, he asked him, when taking his leave, ‘* What 
, and after the adjournment | is your Post-office address ?” 


The teacher, who had never heard of such a 
thing, looked blankly at him, and said, ‘‘ Sir?” 

The question was repeated, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation the reply was, ‘* Oh, I'm a Ro- 
man Catholic.” 

The superintendent then said, ‘‘I did not ask 
you any thing about your religion; I want to 
know what—is—your—Post-office—address ?” 

‘**Oh,” said the teacher, a light breaking over 
his countenance as he found himself relieved 
from his unpleasant embarrassment—‘‘ oh, sure 
I’m an Irishman, Sir.” 


In the same neighborhood lived at the same 
time an old miller named Bassett, famous for 
his attachment to whisky and the use of long 
and ponderous words—Latin, English, and Irish 
—an indiscriminate assortment of which he al- 
ways threw into his conversation when under the 
influence of his ‘‘ beverage.” As long as his 
words were large enough, it was no business of 
his whether they were appropriate or not. He 
often afforded amusement to his listeners in the 
quaintness of his blunders. He had received a 
‘**shtoopinjius renumeration” for his ‘‘ sarvices” 
from an Irish lord who had been his employer. 
He had lived so long afterward among the Scotch 
that he was almost “ newtheralized.” Some parts 
of the Bible were only ‘‘ paregorical illustrations, 
d’ye consave ?” 

One evening, when ‘‘ well set up,” he accosted 
a countryman of his, a night-watchman about a 
mercantile establishment, who, armed with a gun, 
was just setting out on his rounds: ‘* An’ who 
are yez goin’ to shoot now, Mr. Bateman ?” said 
he. 

**Oh,” replied the watchman, ‘‘ any one, I 
suppose, who tries to kill me.” 

** Ay coorse, av coorse,” returned old Bassett. 
**Pro bono publico; non mi ricordo. That's 
right; for, d'ye consave, sure, mintal risirvation 
is the first law of naycher.” 


Turs will do for a juvenile: 

The mother being absent in the country, a 
four-year-old boy was being put to bed by his fa- 
ther. After saying his prayers, and on receiving 
his good-night kiss, he was asked, ‘‘ What shall 
I tell mamma when I write to her to-night ?” 

**Tell her J kiss her in my heart.” 


Tue following lines, written nearly three hun- 
dred years ago, and copied from an old black- 
letter volume published in 1617, are intended to 
illustrate the idea that no estate, from the king 
to the beggar, is free from the folly of pride : 
Sweete are the thoughts that savour of content; 

the quiet minde is not richer than a Crowne: 
Sweete are the nights in carelesse slumbers spent; 

the Poore estate scornes Fortunes angry frowne: 
— content, such mindes, such sleepe, such 
18, 
Beggers inioy, when Princes oft doe mis. 
The Homely house that harbours quiet Rest, 


the Cottage that affords no Pride nor care, 
The meane that grees with country musicke best, 





the sweete consort of mirth and musicks fare, 
Obscured life sets downe a type of blis, 


}a mind content, both Crowne and kingdom is. 





